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Summer  Evening 

The  sky,  light  blue  heightened  by  soft  rays,  is  a  contrast  to  the 
darker  haze  shrouding  the  coastline.  They  fuse  together,  forming  a 
wash  as  the  sun  begins  to  fade.  The  coastline,  mysterious  yet  stark, 
between  sky  and  lapping  water  is  here  and  there  a  vague  outline:  a 
spire  rising  above  the  trees,  open  fields  sloping  to  the  shore,  light 
patches  breaking  the  darker  countryside. 

The  water,  lambent,  gently  murmuring,  reflects  the  variegated 
sky.  A  boat,  sails  lowered,  moves  out  to  sea  slowly,  deliberately, 
dwarfed  by  ships  having  tall  masts  adorned  with  myriad  essentials. 

The  entire  horizon  blends,  and,  as  it  mellows,  the  sounds  of  life 
diminish.  There  is  a  pause;  nature,  man,  and  the  elements  hang  in 
balance,  and  for  a  moment,  peace  reigns. 

Lucy  Beebe  '57 

The  Eagles  Nest 

Never  had  I  seen  such  an  awe-inspiring  flow  of  countryside  as  that 
which  encircled  the  Eagle's  Nest.  As  the  grandeur  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps  extended  visibly  into  the  four  countries  surrounding  Germany, 
I  felt  a  childish  urge  to  shout  down  the  mountainside  to  tell  the 
people  how  small  their  dwellings  appeared  to  be  from  the  mount 
upon  which  I  was  standing.  The  entire  countryside,  from  the  nearest 
enclosing  peaks  to  the  silhouettes  upon  the  horizon,  was  dominated 
by  the  Eagle's  Nest  —  the  chosen  retreat  of  Adolf  Hitler  thirty  years 
before. 

But  then  I  saw  another  sight;  I  felt  another  sensation.  Suddenly, 
as  I  realized  the  minuteness  of  my  own  being,  I  was  frightened.  How 
insignificant  I  was  amid  the  beauty  and  enormity  of  God's  creations! 
To  me  the  Eagle's  Nest  came  to  mean  something  which  was  not  an 
escape  from  reality,  but  reality  itself!  It  was  but  another  powerful 
representation  of  the  splendor  of  God  and  the  weakness  of  man. 

Perhaps  this  panorama  was  influential  in  the  tragedy  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  Perhaps  as  he  once  stood  in  solitude  upon  this  pinnacle, 
scanning  the  world  as  it  lay  before  him,  he  was  roused  by  the  ego- 
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tistical  idea  that  he  was  its  destined  ruler.  Such  thinking  may  have 
been  possible  for  Hitler,  a  man  whose  twisted  desires  for  power 
eventually  drove  him  to  his  death.  The  vastness  and  command  of 
such  a  spot  may  have  been  a  reassurance  to  his  innermost  ambition 
to  rule  the  world.  In  Hitler's  mind,  the  enveloping  atmosphere  of 
greatness  may  have  represented  the  throne  of  his  future  empire.  Of 
all  his  thoughts  I  can  only  express  an  opinion. 

I  looked  again  at  the  surroundings,  but  my  first  feeling  of  power 
had  completely  dissolved.  This  was  power  before  me!  Then,  turning 
to  descend  into  the  valley  once  more,  I  collected  my  thoughts.  How 
pitiful  it  was  that  one  man,  such  as  Hitler,  could  so  change  the 
world ! 

Beverly  Black  '58 

On  Dieting 

What  exactly  is  a  diet?  To  be  scholarly  about  the  subject,  let's 
consult  the  dictionary.  After  much  flipping  and  scanning  of  pages, 
(proving  we  seldom  refer  to  this  valuable  source),  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing definition:  '*  to  eat  and  drink,  especially  by  prescribed  rules." 
Though  this  definition  applies  to  the  serious  dieter  (the  one  who 
constantly  counts  calories  aloud  just  before  you  are  about  to  enjoy  a 
starchy  mouthful),  it  isn't  complete  for  the  less  serious  dieters.  It 
should  read : 4 '  to  eat  and  drink  sparingly  by  prescribed  rules  —  rules 
that  are  agreeable  to  the  dieter." 

All  the  will  power  gained  over  the  summer  disappears  upon 
arrival  at  Abbot  —  but  of  course  with  ample  reason!  Abbot  is  most 
unfortunate  in  having  an  excellent  chef,  and  the  meals  which  he 
prepares  are  needed  after  strenuous  mental  activity.  Then  too,  par- 
ents are  continually  sending  food  when  asked  to.  Is  it  our  fault  they 
actually  do  it?  Besides  this,  friends  are  always  offering  food,  and  it 
would  be  rude  to  refuse. 

Suddenly  we  notice  a  premature  middle-age  spread.  Courageously 
facing  the  inches,  the  brave  announcement  of  a  diet  is  made  to  the 
world.  Immediately  we  feel  thinner! 

Though  there  are  many  ways  to  diet,  they  all  start  at  the  same 
time  —  tomorrow!  First,  there  is  the  "one  helping"  system.  This 
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could  work  if  we  didn't  ask  that  each  helping  be  equivalent  to  two. 
Another  popular  method  is  no  eating  between  meals.  Of  course, 
fruit,  candy,  and  cookies  are  considered  necessary  energy  builders, 
but  hamburgers  are  not  allowed.  Then,  for  the  more  serious  non- 
serious  dieter  there  is  the  starvation  method.  However,  this  only 
works  if  your  table-teacher  is  never  present,  or  if  you  don't  die  first 
of  malnutrition. 

These  constitute  the  imaginary  Abbot  diets.  Although  mere 
illusions,  aren't  they  satisfying! 

Mary  Ann  Spurgeon  '57 

Love 

It  is  so  young  and  yet  it  is  so  old, 
A  bud  of  heaven  that  doth  bloom  on  earth, 
A  golden  flower,  lesser  than  its  worth, 
Whose  petals  shine  with  dew  as  they  unfold, 
That  tries  to  tell  a  story  yet  untold. 
It  grows  in  every  child  from  his  birth, 
And  blossoms  in  his  youth  and  happy  mirth, 
But  yet  lives  on  until  he's  grey  and  old. 
True  love  will  never  wither  but  increase; 
It  throws  its  shining  light  upon  us  all, 
And  lives  in  others'  hearts  when  we  decease. 
Love  has  a  beauty  that  doth  but  enthrall; 
'Though  its  wonders  be  our  greatest  need, 
Its  warnings  often  we  refuse  to  heed. 


Stephanie  Thrall  '58 
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Street  Lamp 

A  solitary  street  lamp  marks  the  end  of  Duggan's  Corners  and 
stands  guard  in  the  foggy  night.  Its  old  tin  shade  is  bent  in  an  odd 
position,  leaving  the  charred  remains  of  an  old  hotel  in  a  black  haze. 
Evidently,  some  tenant  of  the  past  was  annoyed  by  the  light  shining 

in  his  eyes. 

A  girl  leans  against  the  post.  She  moves  out  into  the  rays  of  light 
to  look  at  her  wrist  watch.  A  soft  whistle  is  heard  from  the  dark 
side  of  the  street,  a  boy  appears,  and  the  two  go  off  down  the  street 
towards  town. 

The  stillness  is  shattered  by  a  rickety  old  car  making  its  way 
slowly  up  the  street  out  of  the  mist.  It  comes  to  a  full  stop  as  it 
reaches  the  street  lamp.  A  lanky  boy  jumps  out  to  look  at  an  old 
weather-beaten  sign  which  twists  heavenward  instead  of  determin- 
ing which  fork  in  the  road  goes  to  Unionville.  Puzzled,  he  jumps 
back  into  the  car.  Only  the  sound  of  laughter  and  a  backfire  lingers 
in  the  night. 

A  tramp  wanders  by,  swings  himself  by  one  hand  around  the 
lamp  post,  slumps  down  using  the  base  as  his  pillow,  and  dozes  off 
to  sleep. 

And  the  lamp  continues  its  silent  vigil. 

Joanne  Shanklin  '58 

The  Handshake 

Handshaking,  a  civilized  tradition,  was  in  ancient  times  a  prac- 
ticed art  of  self-defense.  In  the  days  of  hand-to-hand  combat,  when 
two  foes  met,  each  laid  down  his  weapon  as  a  sign  of  peace.  Then, 
before  either  one  could  grab  his  weapon,  they  grasped  one  another's 
arms.  Thus  was  born  the  friendly  and  pleasant  gesture  of  shaking 
hands. 

Apparently,  some  of  this  belligerence  still  remained  in  Greek  and 
Roman  times,  for  then  it  was  the  custom  to  shake  elbows.  This 
action  signified  that  the  two  were  friends  and  knew  each  other  well. 

As  the  centuries  passed,  various  greetings  were  popular  and  the 
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handshake  remained  in  one  form  or  another.  When  ladies  were 
feminine  and  discreet  they  raised  their  dimpled  hands  to  receive  a 
kiss  from  gallant  gentlemen.  Today,  since  women  have  risen  to  be 
the  equals  of  men,  their  handshakes  are  very  vigorous,  far  excelling 
that  of  an  anemic  female,  which  often  leaves  me  thinking  that  I 
have  just  held  a  cold,  dead  fish.  But  for  that  exception  to  the  rule, 
the  handshake  is  a  warm,  sociable  custom. 

I  have  one  objection,  however,  not  to  the  action,  but  to  the  ac- 
companying greeting,  "Hi!  How  are  you?"  This  question  is  often 
asked  without  due  consideration  of  the  consequences.  Of  course,  the 
person  thus  greeted  is  expected  to  answer,  "Just  fine,  thank  you! 
And  how  are  you?' ' 

But  suppose  you  greet  a  nonconformist?  He  may  be  low  enough 
to  answer  truthfully  and  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  ailments 
of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  Older  people  are  often  criti- 
cized for  this  very  practice  of  answering  truthfully;  but  I  say  that 
they  are  a  good  influence  towards  wiping  out  this  abominable  greet- 
ing. Tradition  is  fine  and  etiquette  is  necessary,  but  they  should  not 
become  trite  and  insincere. 

Libby  Horan  '57 

Another  Son 

He  stood  on  a  hill  and  watched  the  city  breed  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance. Rats  ate  bits  of  grain  dropped  by  careless  merchants;  flea-ridden 
dogs  sprawled  on  the  filthy  sidewalks.  Drunken  men  and  their 
women,  aroused  by  the  light  of  morning,  staggered  out  of  the  door- 
ways of  taverns.  Housewives  living  high  up  in  the  tenements 
screamed  at  their  neighbors  and  cursed  the  sullen  indolence  of  their 
husbands.  Children,  dirty  and  half  naked,  darted  in  and  out  of 
abandoned  buildings.  They  destroyed  as  they  went.  Even  the  ruins 
of  the  church,  wasted  by  the  sins  of  time,  were  stamped  into  the 
ground  by  their  merciless  feet. 

These  people  had  forgotten  goodness;  their  lives  were  directed 
by  sensual  pleasures.  Each  was  like  a  house  without  the  soul  to  make 
it  a  home.  God  had  been  by-passed  in  their  quest  for  earthly  satis- 
faction. 
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When  He  had  seen  enough,  the  Stranger  descended  and  walked 
toward  the  town.  He  was  dressed  in  a  cloth  garment  and  wore  woven 
sandals  on  His  feet. 

Elizabeth  McGuire  '57 


Bravo,  Brave  Stranger 

Why  do  you  buffet  the  tossing  world,  O  Stranger? 

It  knows  you  not,  yet 

Its  mountains  and  valleys  roar  in  anger. 

What  have  you  done,  O  Stranger? 

What  labor  could  have  caused  earth's  harsh  crust 
To  tremble  in  this  shining  blaze? 
What  have  you  done,  O  Stranger? 

In  a  turbulent  world 

Which  knows  no  rest 

Did  it  speak  of  harmony  and  peace, 

Bringing  hope  to  men  pinioned  by  hate? 

Was  it  a  just  thing, 

Done  with  valor  and  courage? 

Was  it  strong  and  true? 

If  so,  then  bravo,  brave  Stranger. 

Lucy  Beebe  '57 
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King  Slain  in  Sleep! 

Inverness,  Nov.  30  —  Duncan,  the  illustrious  king  of  our  land, 
was  brutally  murdered  sometime  last  night  as  he  slept  in  the  castle 
of  Lord  Macbeth,  Thane  of  Cawdor  and  Glamis.  The  slayers  appear 
to  be  the  guards  of  the  king,  who  slept,  by  order,  near  the  king  to 
protect  him  from  harm.  They  were  found  this  morning  by  Lord 
Macbeth,  covered  with  blood  and  still  clutching  their  weapons,  as 
they  dozed  in  a  drunken  stupor.  Macbeth  was  immediately  overcome 
with  such  fury  and  grief  that  he  killed  them  both. 

He  was  later  quoted  by  Lord  Macduff  as  explaining,  "Who  can 
be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furious,  loyal,  and  neutral,  in  a 
moment?  No  man:  the  expedition  of  my  violent  love  outran  the 
pauser,  reason." 

Body  found  by  Macduff 

The  king  was  discovered  at  approximately  eight  AM  by  the  Lord 
Macduff,  who  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Lord  Macbeth,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Lennox.  They  immediately  went  to  rouse  the  king,  who 
had  commanded  Macduff  to  awaken  him  at  that  hour. 

Awake  others 

The  noise  and  furor  which  followed  the  discovery  of  the  king's 
body  aroused  the  rest  of  the  household,  including  Malcolm  and 
Donalbain,  the  young  sons  of  King  Duncan.  When  they  learned  the 
news,  they  were  reported  to  have  appeared  amazingly  calm  and  un- 
disturbed. It  was  later  found  that  the  two  fled  immediately  after- 
ward. It  would  seem  that  they  had  been  aware  of  it  before  they 
appeared  on  the  scene,  but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence. 

Hear  noises  during  night 

Besides  the  murder  of  Duncan  last  night,  there  were  other  strange 
happenings  at  the  castle  of  Macbeth.  "Lamentings,  strange  screams 
of  death,  and  prophesying  with  terrible  accents  of  dire  combustion 
and  confused  events"  were  heard  in  the  air  by  several  people,  and 
some  said  that  they  felt  the  earth  shake  feverously.  Lennox  stated 
that  his  "young  remembrance"  could  not  "parallel  a  fellow  to  it." 
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"Who  done  it?'1 

Right  now,  the  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  actual  murderers 
were  the  guards  of  the  king,  but  there  remains  some  doubt  as  to  an 
explanation  of  the  behavior  of  the  princes,  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 
This  newspaper  will  give  you  an  up-to-the-minute  account  of 
further  happenings  as  we  receive  bulletins  from  our  reporters  at  the 
castle. 

Penelope  Post  '57 


From  the  Sewing  Basket 

During  the  night,  scissors  of  lightning  cut  through  the  sky  of 
cloth.  An  invisible  needle  sewed  the  clouds  together  with  a  crash 
of  thunder.  The  velvet  air  was  moist  and  still.  Then  came  the  rain 
like  falling  pins.  Hard  and  sharp  they  came,  with  the  flashing  of 
their  steel  piercing  the  sky.  The  pin  box  was  empty  and  the  rain 
ceased.  The  clouds  drifted  away  like  patterns  caught  in  a  wind.  The 
design  for  a  new  day  was  created. 

Lyn  Green  '57 


An  Awakening 

I  awoke.  Slowly,  lazily,  I  turned  to  lie  on  my  back,  curled  my 
toes  and  drew  my  bared  legs  toward  me.  I  could  smell  the  pungent 
odor  of  sizzling  bacon  and  hear  the  melodious  voices  of  the  carolers 
on  the  television.  I  turned  my  head  and  looked  to  the  window. 
There  I  saw  large,  heavy,  but  intricate  flakes  float  to  the  already 
blanketed  ground.  Then  I  remembered  —  it  was  Christmas! 

I  threw  off  my  voluminous  bedclothes  and  hopped  to  the  cold 
floor.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  wondering  if  I'd  receive  all  the  gifts  I 
had  requested.  I  couldn't  see  why  not;  I  was  the  only  one  left  at 
home  now,  and  what  else  did  Mom  and  Dad  have  to  do  besides  cater 
to  me?  Yes,  I  knew  I'd  get  the  jeweled  cashmere,  pearl  ring  and  the 
victrola,  not  to  mention  the  other  presents  which  would  be  there 
under  our  tree. 
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I  shivered.  I  wrapped  my  warm  quilted  robe  around  me  and  poked 
my  feet  into  the  scuffs.  In  a  daze  I  walked  to  the  head  of  the  winding 
staircase  —  but  there  I  paused.  Through  my  half-opened  eyes  I 
could  faintly  detect  the  blur  of  an  unfamiliar  figure  standing  in  the 
hall.  Puzzled,  I  attempted  to  observe  it.  I  started  at  the  foot  of  his 
form  and  scanned  my  way  to  the  head.  It  was  definitely  a  young 
man  —  with  a  crew  cut.  Then  I  noticed  a  cowlick.  This  cowlick 
was  like  — 

A  voice  then  said,  "  Where's  Jill?"  I  recognized  it.  Never  could  I 
have  forgotten  it.  But  what  was  he  doing  here?  He  had  been  sent 
overseas  for  two  years,  just  last  month. 

Carelessly  I  thumped  down  the  stairs.  It  seemed  to  take  me  years. 
Finally  I  tugged  at  the  uniformed  shoulder. 

"Tony,  Tony,  you  came  home!" 

Early  that  Christmas  morning,  I  learned  that  material  things 
don't  count;  for  my  happiness  in  seeing  my  brother  was  so  great  that 
I  forgot  my  other  insignificant  wants. 

Joan  Pelletier  '57 

How  to  Make  Beds 

There  are  several  different  ways  to  make  a  bed,  each  method 
requiring  a  certain  time-tested  skill.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is 
the  boarding  school  bed  which  comes  in  two  varieties. 

Number  one,  the  "cover  all"  style,  is  rather  elementary  and  very 
easy  to  master.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  urge  to  resort  to  one's 
primitive  feelings  with  sheets  and  blankets,  but  true  skill  is  required 
to  manipulate  the  spread.  The  objective  is  to  have  the  spread  cover 
up  the  quickly  made  lower  regions.  One  must  have  a  flair  for  the 
artistic  and  a  smattering  of  geometry  to  achieve  a  flat  surface  when 
there  is  chaos  beneath. 

Number  two  has  many  aliases  such  as  "French  sheet"  or  "pied." 
Regardless  of  its  name,  its  purpose  is  to  make  it  most  inconvenient 
for  anyone  to  sleep  successfully  in  same.  This  is  done  by  removing 
one  sheet  and  folding  the  other  into  a  disguised  trap.  Obviously, 
this  bed  requires  a  good  sense  of  humor  from  all  parties  involved; 
imagine  the  unexpected  reaction  as  one  slides  under  the  covers,  only 
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to  find  an  impasse  half-way  down,  while  overhead  invisible  hordes 
of  little  devils  are  shouting  "Surprise!" 

Then  there  is  the  rarer  species  known  as  "a  well-made"  bed.  I 
have  never  seen  one,  but  reliable  sources  inform  me  that  at  least  five 
minutes  of  concentration  are  required.  Also  necessary  are  two  flat 
sheets,  one  flat  blanket,  and  one  plain  spread  with  no  aesthetic 
appeal  whatsoever. 

Factors  concerning  appropriate  usage  of  these  methods  vary  from 
one's  milieu  to  mood  and  rising  hour.  That  reminds  me;  the  lunch 
bell  just  rang  and  I  still  haven't  made  my  bed! 

Lucy  Beebe  '57 

So  Fair  and  Foul  a  Day  I  Have  Not  Seen 

November  6,  1956,  was  a  day  that  neither  I  nor  history  will  ever 
forget.  In  the  United  States,  it  was  Election  Day;  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans gathered  at  the  polls  to  vote  for  their  President.  I  was  not  old 
enough  to  cast  my  ballot;  however,  my  "I  like  Ike"  button  shone  as 
brightly  as  a  smile.  Like  many  others,  I  was  confident  of  a  Republi- 
can presidential  victory,  but  my  own  personal  opinions  on  the  elec- 
tions were  insignificant.  The  fact  that  America  was  a  land  where 
men  could  express  their  feelings  aloud  and  choose  their  own  leader 
magnified  the  glory  of  the  day.  This  was  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  the  United  Nations  announced 
the  agreement  of  England  and  France  to  cease  fire  at  7:00  P.M.  in 
Egypt,  where  fighting  raged  over  control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
thought  that  the  conflict  was  soon  to  end  was  encouraging,  but 
another  fear  remained.  Earlier  in  the  day,  Russia  had  declared  to 
the  world  its  intentions  to  aid  Egypt  in  its  battle  against  Britain 
and  France.  Immediately  this  proposal  was  confronted  by  a  warning 
from  the  White  House  that  Soviet  military  intervention  against 
England  and  France  would  be  opposed  by  the  United  States.  So  the 
turmoil  among  nations  continued,  and  the  dreaded  threat  of  a  world 
war  persisted.  This  was  a  battle  between  war  and  peace. 

In  Budapest,  Hungarian  rebels,  fighting  valiantly  against  Russian 
tyranny,  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  the  Kremlin  troops.  The 
world  prayed,  but  the  Hungarians  died,  wondering  if  their  suffering 
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was  for  any  enduring  cause.  And  yet,  they  still  fought,  and  so 
doing,  they  destroyed  the  myth  of  Communist-world  solidarity. 
This  was  faith  in  freedom.  These  were  the  impressions  on  my  mind 
on  November  6,  1956. 

Beverly  Black  '58 

Morning  Serenade 

No!  No!  I  can't!  Oh  stop!  Stop,  wretched  one!  Your  punishment 
is  excruciating!  The  pain  is  unbearable!  Oh  abominable  torture!  Oh 
piercing  anguish!  Clemency!  I  beg  of  you,  have  mercy!  Spare  me, 
vile  one! 

Oooo.  .  .blessed  relief.  Just  think,  sailing  all  day.  .  .golf.  .  .danc- 
ing. .  .  sleep. . . 

Not  again!  Anything  but  that!  My  head  is  splitting,  my  ears  are 
pierced!  Such  agonizing  cruelty!  My  body  is  convulsed!  Oh  wretched 
thing,  what  have  I  done?  Free  me  from  this  tribulation!  Cease,  cease, 
cease . . . 

Ten  after!!  I  didn't  even  hear  the  bell! 

Susie  Christy  '57 

September 

The  autumn  leaves  flare  riotously  against  a  burnt  umber  earth. 
Whirling,  dancing,  the  multi-colored  leaves  form  atolls  around  the 
base  of  deciduous  trees.  The  vivid  colors  which  graced  stoic  branches 
depart,  drawing  attention  instead  to  the  flamboyant  ground.  The 
branches,  bare  and  dark,  seem  in  mourning  for  their  lost  illustrious 
beauty. 

Lucy  Beebe  '57 
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Lunch  on  a  Train 

Obeying  the  growls  of  my  stomach,  I  stumbled  through  the  train 
to  the  dining  car.  As  I  crashed  in,  a  smiling  negro  porter  bade  me  sit 
down.  The  selection  on  the  menu  was  varied,  but  remembering  my 
revelry  of  the  week-end,  I  persuaded  myself  that  the  salad  bowl  with 
Ry-Krisp  was  best.  My  order  was  taken,  and  almost  instantly  a 
colorful  conglomeration  of  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  radishes,  all 
drowned  in  an  orange  dressing  with  bits  of  speckled  cheese  in  it, 
was  set  down  before  me.  Something  wrapped  in  cellophane  was  also 
put  down  beside  me  on  a  butter  plate.  I  assumed  that  this  latest 
arrival  was  the  Ry-Krisp. 

To  unobservant  eyes  I  might  have  seemed  to  be  eating  alone,  but 
actually  I  had  at  least  twenty  attentive  guests.  They  had  joined  me 
when  the  salad  was  brought  in,  and  they  had  literally  "stayed  for 
dinner."  Now  they  hovered  over  me  and  my  salad.  Some  of  them 
got  too  close  to  the  rancid-smelling  dressing  and  were  caught  and 
drowned.  These  self-invited,  pesty  visitors  were  of  the  insect  family. 
I  was  very  glad  they  enjoyed  the  salad,  for  I  certainly  didn't.  One  of 
the  waiters,  noticing  my  futile  attempts  to  rid  myself  of  my  ad- 
mirers, thoughtfully  brought  forth  a  fly  swatter.  Unfortunately,  the 
hunted  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  smarter  than  the  hunter,  for  the  sight  of 
the  swatter  made  them  stick  still  closer  to  me  and  my  salad  for 
protection. 

When  I  had  eaten  most  of  the  salad  and  several  of  its  victims,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  "something"  in  cellophane  beside  me. 
The  wrapper  opened  easily,  and  inside  there  was  what  felt,  looked, 
and  —  I  soon  found  out  —  tasted  like  a  dog  biscuit.  I  noticed  the 
twenty  calories  per  wafer  on  the  outside.  Naturally,  the  word  "calo- 
rie" made  me  think  of  Abbot  and  especially  of  our  corridor.  As  I 
was  in  the  process  of  pocketing  this  souvenir,  a  waiter  went  by. 
Seeing  my  empty  butter  plate,  he  asked,  "Would  you  like  another 
cracker?" 

To  cover  up  my  shoplifter's  embarrassment,  I  quickly  answered 
"Yes,  please."  I  then  thought,  what  an  excellent  gift  to  take  back 
to  school!  But  I  didn't  know  exactly  how  to  broach  the  subject  to 
the  waiter,  who  had  already  brought  my  second  cracker.  Since  he 
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was  sitting  at  a  table  directly  behind  me,  I  had  to  sneak  the  wrapped 
Ry-Krisp  stealthily  under  my  napkin.  The  waiter  must  have  thought 
I  had  eaten  the  cellophane  tool 

Then  I  summoned  up  all  my  courage  to  ask  him,  ' '  Could  I  please 
have  three  more  crackers?  You  see,  there  are  several  girls  back  at 
school  on  diets."  (I  didn't  want  him  to  get  the  impression  that  I 
liked  them!) 

By  this  time,  my  pocketbook  was  so  full  of  little  crackers  that  I 
had  to  remove  something  if  I  wanted  to  close  my  purse  at  all.  The 
easiest  thing  to  take  out  was  the  huge  red,  white,  and  blue  "Vote 
Republican"  button  which  Mummy  had  given  to  me.  By  pinning 
that  on  my  suit  jacket,  I  think  I  attracted  more  unfavorable  atten- 
tion than  I  have  in  the  past  month. 

The  steward  came  running  up  and  asked,  "Why  do  you  think  I 
should  vote  Republican?"  He  continued,  "This  government  hasn't 
done  anything  for  us  working  men.  I  work  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
I'm  paid  only  seventy-five  dollars  a  week."  Then,  both  the  fly- 
swatting  and  the  Ry-Krisp-supplying  waiters  came  over  to  my  table 
to  join  him.  They  all  leaned  over  me  and  my  dessert  and  told  me  I 
should  vote  for  Stevenson. 

I  was  so  amazed  to  find  somebody  who  didn't  "like  Ike"  that  I 
couldn't  think  of  any  good  comeback  to  defend  my  button.  As  it 
was,  I  was  fortunate  to  get  out  of  the  diner  with  my  Ry-Krisp  still 
safe  in  my  purse.  Looking  back,  I'm  thankful  I  didn't  have  the 
"Ike"  button  on  when  I  went  in  there  or  I  wouldn't  have  gotten 
any  lunch  whatsoever. 

Joan  Foedisch  '58 
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Acorns 

The  picnic  had  been  an  event  spiced  with  laughter,  gaiety,  and 
fun;  but  now  the  beach  was  cold  and  deserted.  A  forgotten  towel  lay 
in  a  heap  upon  the  sand.  Papers  from  ice-cream  and  candy  bars  were 
blowing  across  the  dunes,  and  numerous  soda  bottles  littered  the 
desolate  surface  of  the  sand.  A  rowboat  was  securely  beached  where 
tired  children  had  left  it.  The  sea,  with  its  bottomless  depths,  looked 
dark  and  forbidding,  as  the  low  boom  of  the  foghorn  shattered  the 
monotony  of  waves  breaking  against  the  shore. 

Sally  Foote  '60 

*  *  * 

The  romance  of  the  rails 
Sings  to  me 
As  the  sparks 
Dance 

And  the  steel 
Stretches  to  the  sky. 

Judith  Adams  '59 

*  *  * 

The  streets  of  the  resort  town  were  empty;  snow  lay  in  frozen 
heaps  along  the  sidewalks.  An  occasional  lonely  snowflake  drifted 
down  from  the  darkening  heavens. 

The  General  Store  with  its  fly-specked  magazines,  candy,  and  rows 
of  mailboxes  was  deserted  except  for  two  people  —  the  thin,  balding, 
spectacled  postmaster  and  an  old  man  with  snow-white  hair,  mutter- 
ing to  himself. 

Inside  the  town  bar  sat  a  few  seedy-looking  hunters,  moodily 
drinking  beer.  The  bartender  silently  pushed  a  wet  rag  up  and  down 
the  grimy  counter.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down  went  the  rag,  like  a 
giant  fate  smearing  together  the  days  and  months  into  the  blur  of  a 
dismal  winter. 

Peggy  Danielson  '60 
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A  Recipe  for  Success 

We  had  been  eating  cold  lamb  for  a  week,  and  still  an  unfriendly, 
refrigerated  hunk  of  it  resided  in  the  dirty  pan.  It  eyed  me  insolently 
as  I  tried  to  dream  up  a  recipe  for  leftover  lamb  which  wouldn't 
taste  like  leftover  lamb.  This  idea  of  concoctions  caused  my  mind 
to  wander  onto  the  subject  of  recipes  in  general.  Couldn't  recipes 
apply  to  things  other  than  food?  Why  not  a  recipe  for  manicuring 
one's  fingernails,  for  starting  a  conversation,  or  even  a  recipe  for 
success?  Here  I  unconsciously  reached  for  a  pencil  and  paper. 

Let's  see,  the  basic  ingredients  would  be: 

1  healthy  mind  and  body.  (If  containing  impurities,  these  must 
be  carefully  sifted  out  before  proceeding  any  further.  These 
impurities  may  range  from  prejudices  and  grudges  to  dis- 
honesty or  egotism.  For  superior  results,  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  a  mind  that  is  inquiring,  yet  patient.) 
Then  add : 

1  pound  of  personality.  This  is  made  by  combining  equal  parts 
of  enthusiasm,  originality,  humor,  and  understanding  of 
others. 

2  tablespoons  of  high  quality  standards. 

1  cup  of  intuition,  (slightly  more  for  women) 

1  level  teaspoon  of  dependability. 

1  package  of  ambition. 

1  quart  of  determination. 

a  pinch  of  luck  and  a  dash  of  recklessness. 

This  basic  recipe  may  be  developed  into  many  different  varieties, 
depending  upon  whether  the  mind  you  use  is  mathematical  and 
analytical,  or  lofty  and  philosophical. 

I  must  remember  that  no  recipe  is  worthy  of  being  published  until 
it  has  been  proven  by  experiment.  Perhaps  if  I  try  to  live  by  my 
recipe. . . 

Oh!  It's  twelve  o'clock.  Don't  you  think  that  cold  lamb  sand- 
wiches would  be  good  again? 

Sandra  Bensen  '58 
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Would  That  I  Could 

Would  that  I  were  gifted 
With  the  flowing  tongues  of  poets. 

Would  that  I  could  speak  easily 
The  longings  of  my  heart. 

Would  that  I  could  hold  you 
Spellbound  forever  with  lovely  phrases. 

Yes,  would  that  I  could 
Enchant  you  for  eternity. 

But,  alas,  lacking  these, 
Yet  entranced  with  affection, 

'Tis  my  love  alone 
That  must  make  amends. 

Lucy  Beebe  '57 

The  Race 

The  sun  has  disappeared  and  the  air  has  suddenly  grown  cold. 
Soft,  feathery  gray  clouds  hang  low  like  a  mantle  over  the  long, 
snow-covered  slope.  I  stand  at  the  top,  my  skis  bound  tightly  to  my 
feet,  while  behind  me  are  many  more  racers,  all  silent.  Ten  feet 
ahead  of  me  a  flag  flutters  in  the  breeze,  and  the  starter,  watch  in 
hand,  stands  beside  it.  I  stare  up  at  the  tall,  dark  pines,  feeling  the 
silence  falling  around  me.  A  minute  passes.  Another.  The  silence 
quickens  and  vibrates  so  that  it  becomes  noise.  Slowly  I  bend  for- 
ward, almost  to  a  crouch.  The  starter  repeats  the  count,  and  with 
one  quick  push  of  the  poles  I  am  off. 

Imagined  noise  melts  into  real  noise.  The  wind  shrieks  past  me 
and  tears  at  my  clothes  as  if  to  prevent  me  from  entering  into  its 
own  world  of  flight.  The  cold  continuously  forms  a  solid  wall 
against  me  through  which  I  am  forever  crashing.  The  dark  pines 
rise  high  on  either  side  of  the  track,  the  individual  trees  blurring 
into  long  black  masses.  I  catch  their  darkness  out  of  the  corners  of 
my  eyes,  but  the  only  thing  I  look  at  consciously  is  the  ribbon  of 
snow  spreading  before  me.  Carefully  I  watch  this  narrow  way  for 
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the  mounds  and  indentations  which  signal  danger.  I  lean  from  side 
to  side,  shifting  my  weight  in  order  to  avoid  the  bad  places.  Now 
and  again,  coming  to  a  small  hillock,  I  rise  off  the  ground  and  fly, 
but  immediately  I  am  back  on  the  snow,  continuing  down.  Every 
force  of  nature  seems  to  be  fighting  against  me  as  if  there  were  a 
competition,  the  first  to  cause  my  fall  being  the  winner.  But  there  is 
harmony  in  the  conflict,  and  as  long  as  I  remain  upright  there  will 
be,  for  I  am  the  center  of  an  orbit  with  each  attacking  force  revolving 
around  me. 

I  am  really  flying  now,  but  time  too  is  flying.  I  must  go  faster. 
My  eyes  blink  with  tears  against  the  demon  wind.  As  I  near  the  end 
of  the  run,  weariness  descends  upon  me.  My  actions  become  almost 
automatic.  No  longer  am  I  weightless,  but  welded  to  the  snow.  On 
the  home  stretch,  with  the  goal  before  me,  I  spur  myself  to  one  last 
effort.  My  head  pounds  and  I  shake  uncontrollably,  but  the  line  is 
past.  The  race  is  done. 

Margery  Erickson  '59 
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Reflections 

I  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  a  pool  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  windy 
but  beautiful  September  day.  I  looked  into  the  cool  green  water, 
rippled  in  almost  perfect  convolutions  with  each  gust  of  wind,  to 
see  my  distorted  reflection.  My  black  skirt  and  gray  sweater  were 
almost  indistinguishable,  but  the  yellow  silk  scarf  I  had  tied  around 
my  hair  was  a  vivid  splash  of  color  in  the  ripples. 

I  thought  of  the  strong  suggestion  of  sunlight  in  it  and  inevitably 
began  to  think  about  the  summer.  Catching  myself  before  becoming 
too  sentimental,  I  switched  my  thoughts  to  the  many  things  the 
different  shades  of  yellow  suggest.  Light  yellow  paints  a  picture  of  a 
beautiful  topaz,  a  crocus  in  the  spring,  a  glass  of  champagne.  Bright 
canary  yellow  brings  back  the  taste  of  corn  on  the  cob  that  we  ate 
with  gusto  in  August.  This  shade  is  also  suggestive  of  roses  in  full 
bloom,  cheerfulness,  and  gaiety.  Many  memories  are  brought  back 
of  the  myriads  of  indigestible  hot  dogs,  bedecked  with  mustard, 
that  we  bought  at  the  amusement  park.  Last  comes  the  deep  shade. 
It  brings  the  fall,  harvest  moon,  and  dying  leaves.  We  put  away 
white  summer  jewelry  and  use  warm  gold.  I  think  of  the  streaks  of 
amber  in  the  shadows,  the  deep  yellow  streaks  in  the  splendor  of  the 
sunset,  a  bottle  of  French  perfume. 

A  gust  of  wind  grabbed  the  scarf  off  my  hair  and  whisked  it  into 
the  pool,  out  of  my  reach.  As  it  slowly  submerged,  I  thought  that 
with  the  falling  of  the  last  golden  autumn  leaves,  winter  would  set 
in,  and  until  spring,  my  yellow  had  disappeared. 

Joanne  Shanklin  '58 

A  Portrait  of  Youth 

He  was  truly  an  endearing  specimen  of  very  early  manhood.  His 
thinly  distributed  hair  was  quite  short  and  curly,  while  his  nose  was 
small  and  pug.  There  were  dimples  on  either  side  of  his  mouth  and 
one  in  the  center  of  his  chin.  He  had  a  delicate  pink  mouth  and  an 
inquiring  mind  which  usually  did  not  bother  to  ask  "why?"  but  in- 
stead concerned  itself  chiefly  with  observing  the  world  about  him, 
as  he  lay  on  his  back. 
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Now  he  was  wondering  about  that  noisy  black  fly  above  his 
cradle,  as  he  followed  it  with  searching  round  eyes.  Soon,  however, 
his  attention  turned  to  himself. 

Gurgling  happily,  he  rolled  over  on  his  side.  He  kicked  his  legs 
fiercely  as  if  to  see  if  he  could  disengage  them  from  his  body,  but  he 
could  not.  Then  he  grasped  his  rattle  and  began  to  chew  it  with  as 
yet  toothless  gums. 

Suddenly  a  bright  sunbeam  caught  his  impetuous  fancy.  Reaching 
out  carefully,  he  tried  to  seize  it  in  his  hands,  but  it  danced  rebel- 
liously  away. 

Bitterly  disappointed,  his  tears  came,  slowly  at  first,  then  pouring 
down  his  cheeks  in  miniature  rivulets.  He  forgot  what  he  was 
sobbing  about  as  he  tasted  the  saltiness  on  his  tongue. 

Immediately  he  realized  that  it  was  time  for  dinner,  and  that  he 
was  hungry.  Slowly,  he  puckered  up  his  face,  taking  a  deep  breath 
for  the  indignant  cry  which  was  to  follow. 

Penelope  Post  '57 


Before  I  Die 

Spring  on  my  lips 
A  tear  in  my  eye 
I  want  to  say, 
4 1  love  you" 
Before  I  die. 

Winter  on  my  lips 
Still  a  tear  in  my  eye 
I'll  never  say, 
"I  love  you" 
Before  I  die. 

Elizabeth  McGuire  '57 
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A  Human  Trend 

"Fabulous,"  "couldn't  be  better,"  "simply  entrancing,"  and  all 
phrases  of  absolute  praise  have  strangely  vanished  from  the  English 
language.  We  say  something  is  "simply  lovely.  ..  BUT."  That 
"but"  is  now  a  part  of  the  giving  of  praise.  No  person  or  thing  is 
quite  so  wonderful,  so  faultless,  or  so  interesting  as  could  be. 

Carl  Critic  went  to  see  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  play  on  Broad- 
way one  year.  He  sat  spellbound  throughout,  and  was  unable  to 
move  or  to  think  for  moments  after  the  final  curtain.  Fascinated, 
entranced,  thrilled  was  he. 

"How  did  you  enjoy  the  play,  Carl?" 

"Fair,  only  fair,"  answered  Mr.  Critic,  frowning  maturely  as  he 
contemplated  the  situation.  "Only  fair,  for  it  lacked  'that  certain 
touch'  and  often  dragged.  I.  .  .1  found  myself  quite  bored  with  the 
whole  production.  However,  (ah-hem)  it  was  a  noble  effort." 

Thank  you,  Carl,  for  your  honest,  unaffected  statement.  Are  you 
afraid  to  compliment  for  fear  you  will  be  thought  too  enthusiastic 
for  this  critical  world? 

Sarah  Sistergood  had  just  arrived  at  school  after  a  day  filled  with 
joy  given  to  her  by  her  younger  sister  and  brother.  They  had  pillow- 
fought  her  out  of  bed,  had  dragged  her  down  the  giggling  stairway, 
and  had  begged  her  to  take  them  to  Playland.  Yes,  she  would. 
Laughter  raced  along  the  roller-coaster  tracks;  sticky  candied- 
fingers  smudged  the  walls  of  the  Fun  House.  Sick  tummies  and 
happy  hearts  were  soon  tucked  into  bed. 

"How  are  your  adorable  brother  and  sister,  Sarah?" 

"They're  fine,  I  guess.  Seems  they're  always  getting  in  the  way. 
Dragged  me  to  a  tedious  day  at  Playland  yesterday.  How  could  I 
refuse?  What  can  you  do?" 

Oh,  you  are  a  grateful  sister,  Sarah,  you  who  are  richer  in  life 
than  the  richest  in  money.  Be  honest.  You  love  them  better  than 
anything  else;  we  want  to  know  it. 

Ernie  Eatmore  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  New  York  million- 
aire, John  D.  (Dough)  Pebblefeller.  The  two  first  dined  at  the 
Pelican  Club,  then  proceeded  to  the  "22"  for  drinks.  Ernie  just 
escaped  turning  into  a  flour  bin,  roll  after  roll.  Chateauxbriand  and 
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cherry  jubilee  followed  with  gallons  of  liquid  to  bubble  the  meal 
down.  Ernie  was  "toujours  gai"  while  in  Mr.  Pebblefeller's  pres- 
ence, but  later,  at  home,  his  voluminous  voice  echoed  with  tiny, 
trivial,  ridiculous  complaints:  "The  potage  was  too  salty,  the  cherry 
jubilee  too  hot,  the  drinks  too  few."  Actually  he  had  enjoyed  him- 
self immensely. 

We  are  indirectly  taught  that  belittling,  rather  than  variety,  is 
the  spice  of  life.  A  lack,  just  as  an  over-abundance,  of  criticism  shows 
shallowness  of  mind  and  of  reason.  If  we  cannot  find  fault,  we  have 
not,  it  is  thought,  clearly  comprehended  the  occasion.  How  ri- 
diculous ! 

"Did  you  enjoy  the  book?"  I  was  asked. 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied. '  'I  did.  It  was  simply  entrancing,  couldn't 
have  been  better!"  I  am  not  a  hypocrite.  It  was  entrancing.  It 
couldrit  have  been  better.  That  might  rock  this  modern  world  out 
of  her  complacent  bed  of  belittling  remarks! 

Marion  Pearce  '57 

Telephone  Call 

"I  hate  fish!"  I  knew  she  had  liked  fish  last  Friday  night.  There 
was  a  pause.  I  hunched  over  my  desk  chewing  meditatively  on  my 
pajama  button,  a  means  of  finding  the  "right  word"  to  which  I 
often  resort  when  Aladdin's  lamp  is  already  in  use.  "I  know  he  has 
a  lot  to  do,  but  you'd  think  he  could  write  at  least  one  little  post- 
card!" 

"Uh  huh.  Don't  worry.  The  mailman  in  Burlington  probably 
broke  his  leg."  She  recognized  my  automatic  response.  Disgusted, 
my  roommate  yanked  off  her  other  stocking  and  stuffed  them  both 
into  her  laundry  bag.  With  only  a  slip  on,  she  stood  before  her  closet 
perplexed,  wondering  why  she  was  there. 

A  small,  strained,  high-pitched  voice  squeezed  through  the  noises 
in  the  hall.  The  dull  roar  ceased.  Alone,  the  familiar  little  voice 
questioned,  "Deborah  Wilson?  Deborah  Wilson?"  The  door  jerked 
open,  and  Debbie  fell  into  the  corridor.  "Telephone,  dear." 

The  white  slip  was  in  a  frenzy.  "Oh,  Susie,  it  must  be  from 
Vermont.  What'll  I  say?  Oh,  I  feel  terrible!  He  didn't  say  he'd  call 
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. .  .you  don't  think  he  failed  history?  Maybe  he's  coming  down!" 
With  half  its  buttons  in  holes  and  the  other  half  without  any  holes 
nearby,  a  red  corduroy  bathrobe  seemed  to  have  hung  itself  around 
her.  Swooping  out  of  the  room,  Deb  fell  over  her  feet,  and,  breath- 
less, she  crouched  down,  fumbled  with  her  shoelaces,  and  scurried 
around  the  corner. 

A  phone  call  at  Abbot  is  glorious!  The  Bell  Telephone  Company 
advertises  the  use  of  millions  of  phones  in  the  United  States,  yet 
how  many  hold  a  position  as  exalted,  as  revered,  as  the  black  tele- 
phone in  the  closet  of  the  front  office?  From  its  private  chamber  it 
wields  a  scepter  endowed  with  the  power  to  make  life  worth  living. 
Its  magic  touch  may  result  in  a  wasted  study  hall,  an  incessant  and 
distracting  vision,  or  even  in  the  commencement  of  a  diet.  A  hideous 
Monday  becomes  the  loveliest  day  of  the  year,  and  the  bells  don't 
seem  to  ring  any  more.  Who  can  explain  it?  It  is  too  wonderful 
merely  to  be  described.  You  must  feel  it!  Thus,  each  day  the  familiar 
effects  of  this  instrument  are  manifest  in  the  actions  of  a  few  Abbot 
girls. 

The  well-known  footsteps  clumped  down  the  hall.  "Well?" 
' '  It  was  M 
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"And  Courage  Never  to  Submit  or  Yield" 

"Paradise  Lost,"  Milton 

The  wide,  Western  plain  seemed  to  stretch  forever  into  the  distance 
as  the  caravan  of  covered  wagons  moved  across  it.  Ahead  was  the 
unknown  and  the  setting  sun,  tinging  the  sky  with  clarion  shades 
of  pink  and  gold.  Spots  of  underbrush  miraculously  sprouted  from 
the  dust  of  the  otherwise  barren  plain. 

The  tired,  plodding  oxen  raised  their  heads  now  and  then  to  utter 
uncomprehending  moans.  Theirs  was  a  protest  against  the  dawn-to- 
dusk  working  day,  the  exhausting  heat,  and  their  masters'  constant 
urging  to  go  a  little  farther,  a  little  faster.  The  men  in  the  group, 
eyes  scanning  the  prairie  for  any  movement  spelling  danger,  trudged 
along  beside  the  oxen. 

In  one  of  the  end  wagons  a  hungry  child  began  to  squall.  Its  weary 
mother  put  comforting  arms  around  it  and  bent  her  head  down  to 
murmur  a  reassurance  she  could  not  feel.  She  gazed  along  the  waver- 
ing line  of  wagons,  noticing  the  way  the  nearly  empty  water  bags 
sagged.  Her  brow  wrinkled  with  worry,  and  she  looked  up  at  the 
now-shadowed  sky,  silently  voicing  a  prayer. 

As  the  wagons  lumbered  along,  carrying  so  many  hopes  for  a 
better  future,  their  wheels  creaked  plaintively.  The  great  hoops 
which  supported  the  canvas  covering  on  top  swayed  to  and  fro, 
keeping  time  with  the  march  of  the  oxen. 

Suddenly,  from  far  in  the  distance,  the  eerie  howl  of  a  coyote 
broke  across  the  way-worn  quiet  of  the  caravan;  the  travelers' 
night-long  vigil  had  begun.  Penelope  ^  iJ? 

Romance? 

O  bright  summer  moon 
So  lazily  rising 
O'er  the  treetops  bending 
In  the  light,  cool  breeze, 
What  is  this  pressure, 
Suppressed  excitement, 
The  tight  emotion 
Which  makes  me  sneeze? 

Ellen  Parker  '57 
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The  First  Noel 

The  winter  night  was  still.  Its  piercing  cold  invaded  young  Mi- 
chael's woolen  cloak  as  he  sat  on  the  grass  and  watched  the  young 
lambs  snuggling  closer  to  their  mothers'  fleecy  warmth.  The  frosted 
grass  glistened  in  the  moonlight,  inviting  his  admiration  until  he 
touched  its  icy  wetness.  Michael  said  to  himself,  "People  are  like 
that,  aren't  they?"  His  thoughts  ran  along  aimlessly.  "Their  friend- 
liness with  each  other  is  deceptive;  when  you  reach  out  and  try  to 
touch  it  yourself,  it  vanishes  and  you  remain  a  stranger." 

Michael  could  hear  the  other  two  shepherds  discussing  quietly 
where  they  would  lead  their  flocks  tomorrow.  They  had  been  on  this 
hill  for  two  days,  and  the  frail  winter  grass  was  nearly  gone.  This 
was  his  first  season  of  sheepherding,  so  his  father  had  arranged  that 
he  come  with  these  experienced  herders.  Linus  and  Daniel  had 
greeted  him  with  a  smile  the  day  he  arrived  at  the  sheep  folds,  but 
he  had  known  that  friendliness  was  not  really  there  behind  those 
crinkled  eyes  and  wide  grins.  On  finding  no  answering  warmth,  the 
other  two  shepherds  had  not  pressed  further.  Michael,  feeling  re- 
jected and  lonely,  made  only  occasional  surly  remarks.  When  they 
made  plans,  as  they  were  doing  now,  he  huddled  taciturnly  alone. 
Underneath  his  surface  frigidity,  he  sometimes  wondered  if  there 
were  no  way  he  could  break  through  the  wall  separating  him  from 
other  human  beings. 

He  leaned  back  on  the  ground  and  stared  moodily  up  at  the  sky. 
Tonight  it  was  so  clear  that  he  felt  able  to  touch  the  radiance  of  the 
stars  with  his  fingertips.  But  he  couldn't.  Like  people,  the  stars 
remained  unattainable.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  relaxed,  feeling  the 
oblivion  of  sleep  creep  over  him. 

What  was  that  sharp  cry?  He  jerked  himself  up,  staring  around 
him.  That  light!  What  could  it  be?  His  heart  pounded  wildly  as  he 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  brilliance  of  the  glorious  rays.  A  voice 
reached  his  ears  and  commanded  him  not  to  be  afraid  —  was  he 
dreaming?  He  touched  the  rough  goatskin  covering  on  his  water 
pouch  and  re-opened  his  eyes  to  be  sure.  No,  the  light  was  still 
there,  but  now  he  detected  softly  moving  wings  above  him  and  the 
other  two  shepherds.  The  majestic  voice  again  filled  the  air.  "Be- 
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hold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For,  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ,  the  Lord,  and  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you:  ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger." 

Now  a  multitude  of  voices  were  singing  with  an  inconceivable 
beauty,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

The  sounds  faded  away  and  the  light  receded  into  a  giant  star  over 
the  nearby  town  of  Bethlehem.  Linus  exclaimed,  "Let  us  now  go  to 
Bethlehem  and  see  this  thing  that  has  happened  which  the  Lord  has 
made  known  to  us!"  And  Michael  and  Daniel  quickly  set  off  with 
him  toward  the  village. 

The  streets  were  deserted  and  silent,  as  the  shepherds  hurried  over 
the  uneven  stones.  Once  or  twice,  they  took  a  wrong  turn  and  had  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Finally  they  halted  before  an  old  inn.  The  star 
seemed  directly  overhead  and  its  light  streamed  radiantly  down  on 
them,  but  they  saw  no  sign  of  a  stable.  Daniel  went  up  to  the  door  of 
the  inn  and  rapped  his  knuckle  lightly  against  it.  It  opened,  and  the 
eyes  of  an  irritated  inn-keeper  peered  angrily  out  at  him.  Michael 
and  Linus  saw  the  man  point  toward  the  rear,  then  the  sharp  slam  of 
a  door  broke  the  stillness.  The  three  shepherds  hastened  along  the 
path  at  the  side  of  the  building. 

Warm,  glowing  light  surrounded  a  tiny  infant  lying  in  a  hay-filled 
manger.  His  mother  knelt  beside  him,  her  tired  body  renewed  with 
a  tremendous  joy.  Her  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  sky,  where  she  seemed 
to  see  something  greater  than  any  other  person  had  ever  seen.  Around 
her  head  danced  the  same  powerful  light  that  poured  down  from  the 
star  above.  Her  husband  knelt  next  to  her,  his  head  bowed  in  rever- 
ence at  this  miracle,  although  he  could  not  understand  what  it 
meant. 

Marvelling,  Michael  gazed  at  the  infant.  Suddenly,  the  child's 
eyes  met  his.  A  power  surged  through  him,  a  feeling  he  had  never 
known  before;  here  was  a  stranger  who  loved  him.  He,  too,  knelt  in 
adoration.  The  painful  barrier  was  dissolved;  he  understood  now 
why  he  had  lacked  friendship  —  he  had  given  no  love  to  others. 

Penelope  Post  '57 
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Sea-Farm 

First  Prize,  Poetry,  Writing  Contest 

My  father  hates  our  farm  above  the  sea; 
Too  many  rocks  and  trees  and  hilly  glens  — 
Well,  wife  and  children  like  the  mossy  dens 
That  clutter  up  the  place,  but,  truthfully, 
The  weather's  bad,  with  killing  spray.  No  lee 
To  break  its  force  except  a  cliff  that  blends 
Like  faded  paintings,  where  the  pasture  ends. 
There  is  an  inland  farm  that  I  can  see 
From  here,  all  flat,  no  restless  sandy  hills, 
No  beach  where  waves  recede,  advance,  and  then 
Recede  again.  That  farm  most  likely  fills 
His  needs.  I'll  miss  the  sand,  the  pounding  din 
Of  surf,  the  fog,  and  banshee  wind  that  chills, 
Adventuring  with  phantoms,  now  and  then. 

Lucy  Beebe  '57 


She  Waited 

All  through  the  long  winter, 

As  the  polka-dot  air  swirled,  and  darkness 

Cloaked  in  rich  gray  velveteen 

Stealthily  closed  on  the  unsuspecting  world, 

She  waited. 

She  waited  and  watched  the  dawn. 

Noon  came  and  like  a  puppy  behind  its  master 

Trailed  night. 

And  the  first  green  fingers  of  spring 

Grasped  at  the  earth,  and  they  pulled  at 

Her  heart. 

But  he  never  knew 

And  the  rain  washed  love  away. 

Frederica  Lindbeck  '58 
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Fantasy 

First  Prize,  Prose,  Writing  Contest 

The  countryside  raced  by  —  scrubby,  brown,  tired  out.  Stars  began 
to  flicker  in  the  darkening  sky.  Beside  me  a  lonely  old  woman  droned 
on  about  her  granddaughter,  and  the  man  across  the  aisle  woke  up 
long  enough  to  sneeze.  But  he  was  soon  snoring  again,  as  though 
that  sneeze  had  expended  his  strength.  I  was  bored.  I  was  also  tired, 
and  I  wished  the  woman  next  to  me  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
man  across  the  aisle.  Slowly,  though,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  be 
polite,  my  own  eyes  began  to  close.  The  lights  grew  dimmer.  The 
voices  in  the  train  melted  together  and  faded.  . . 

I  was  hurtling  through  black,  empty  space;  my  body  was  suddenly 
weightless  and  powerless.  Swimming  out  of  the  frightening  void 
came  a  voice,  eerie  and  hollow.  "Where  are  you  going?  Wheeerrre 
are  you  goooingggg??' ' 

"I  don't  know!  Help  me!"  I  wanted  to  reply,  but  my  voice  was 
forced  back  into  my  throat,  choking  me.  A  gleaming  round  ball 
catapulted  out  of  the  darkness,  and  I  clutched  at  it,  abruptly  check- 
ing my  headlong  flight.  The  jolt  knocked  the  wind  out  of  me,  and 
while  I  was  struggling  to  breathe  again,  I  noticed  that  the  ball  in  my 
hands  grew  larger  and  larger,  until  it  was  a  ball  no  longer,  but  solid 
earth  beneath  my  feet. 

The  solid  earth!  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  knew  the  place  where 
I  was  standing  —  or  I  thought  I  did.  The  people,  too,  were  familiar, 
but  they  were  crawling  along  the  ground  as  though  carrying  such 
heavy  loads  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  up.  No  sooner  did  I 
notice  this,  than  I  felt  a  crushing  weight  settle  on  my  own  shoulders, 
forcing  me  down,  down  to  my  knees  and  then  down  flat.  I  thrashed, 
I  strained,  but  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried,  I  could  not  shake  it  off. 
The  best  I  could  do  was  to  crawl  slowly  ahead  like  the  others. 

Again  I  heard  a  voice  —  this  time  it  had  a  sorrowful,  pleading 
tone  to  it.  "Stand  up,  stand  up." 

"I  can't,"  I  cried. 

"Yes,  you  can,  if  you  really  want  to." 
"Don't  you  see  this  weight  on  my  back?"  I  was  annoyed. 
"Stand  up!"  This  time  the  voice  was  impatient,  demanding  obedi- 
ence. I  gave  one  tremendous  heave  and  was  up  on  my  knees.  Sur- 
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prisingly  enough,  the  load  seemed  lighter.  With  another  heave  I  was 
standing,  bent  over  slightly.  The  load  was  much  lighter.  Slowly, 
slowly,  I  straightened  my  back  and  felt  the  weight  slide  to  the 
ground.  Curious,  I  turned  to  see  what  it  was,  but  I  could  only  find  a 
piece  of  straw. 

Apparently  no  one  else  had  heard  the  voice,  for  they  were  still 
bowed  to  the  ground  with  —  yes,  I  could  see  it  then  —  with  a  piece 
of  straw! 

"Get  up!"  I  cried,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  me. 

"Stand  up  —  you  can  do  it!"  This  time  I  was  more  urgent.  One 
or  two  raised  their  heads  to  look  at  me,  and  their  eyes  were  sad.  I 
was  haunted  by  the  vague  familiarity  of  their  faces.  In  fresh  appeal 
I  reached  out  to  them,  begging,  "Here,  take  my  hands.  I'll  help 
you!"  But  they  only  shook  their  heads  woefully.  They  did  not  dare 
lift  up  their  hands.  Slowly  they  began  to  fade  away  as  though  a  fog 
were  settling  over  them.  I  ran  after  them  frantically  with  my  arms 
outstretched,  crying,  "Quickly,  you  don't  have  much  time!  Give  me 
your  hands!" 

But  again  they  only  shook  their  heads  and  disappeared.  I  was 
alone,  standing  straight  on  the  firm  earth. 

***** 

"Boston!  BOSTON!"  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  that  we  were 
approaching  Back  Bay.  The  train  was  slowing,  and  everyone  was 
gathering  his  things  together.  As  I  reached  up  to  get  my  suitcase,  I 
looked  around  at  the  man  across  the  aisle,  at  the  woman  by  my  side, 
and  at  the  other  passengers  near  me.  With  a  shock  I  recognized  them 
as  the  people  in  my  dream,  and  I  felt  a  stab  of  pity  for  them,  for  I 
fancied  I  could  still  see  the  straw  across  their  backs. 

Barbara  Leech  '57 

The  Morning  in  Spring 

The  sun  is  shining  on  the  new,  green  world. 

The  wind  has  chased  the  clouds  of  rain  away. 

Fragrant  flowers  lift  their  dropping  heads. 

The  birds  are  singing  for  the  joyful  day. 

The  trees  are  whispering  through  the  morning  air. 

What  a  wonderful  morning  spring  has! 

Kikuko  Wakuta  '58 
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To  Youth 

Whose  hands  desire  adults'  Elysian  cage, 

Locked  up  by  sorrow  only  years  can  bring; 

Whose  tears  are  coveted  by  grasping  age  — 

Old  man  who  can't  return  to  bitter  spring; 

Whose  symbol  is  a  star  engulfed  by  scum  — 

Romance  deflated  by  an  earthly  thorn; 

Whose  melancholy  deep  can  oft  become 

Confused  with  joy,  e'en  loved  by  those  who  mourn; 

I,  too,  am  stung  by  youth's  impetuous  fang, 

Those  atheistic,  fearing-God  beliefs. 

The  trophies  of  confused  emotions  hang 

Upon  my  wall  and  revel  in  their  griefs. 

But,  for  a  glimpse  of  manhood's  rocky  shore, 

Disguised  by  misty  dreams,  I  sigh  no  more. 

Susan  Rairdon  '57 

A  Smile 

Stormy  clouds  bank  up  against  the  gray  sky.  In  Nebraska,  farmers 
gaze  at  the  sky  and  wonder  if  the  corn  will  thrive  amid  the  great 
floods.  A  tiny  beam  finds  its  way  through  the  black  mass  as  the  sun 
beats  its  rays  upon  it. 

*    *    *  * 

The  long  white  corridor  is  quiet.  A  young  man  impatiently  paces 
before  a  white  door.  A  cry  from  within  pierces  the  air.  A  few  mo- 
ments pass  and  a  figure  in  starched  white  enters:  "Congratulations! 
It's  a  boy!" 

The  small  urchin  huddles  miserably  beside  the  iron  grate.  London 
is  chilly  in  these  autumn  days  and  the  wood  is  almost  gone.  He 
buries  his  small  head  and  weeps.  A  motherly-looking  person  touches 
his  shoulder:  "Come,"  says  she. 
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Throughout  a  nation  people  read  a  well-known  magazine.  The 
people  smile  as  they  see  a  well-loved  grin  photographed  upon  its 
cover.  The  world  becomes  involved  in  a  crisis,  and  the  people  put 
trust  in  the  man  behind  this  smile. 

Mary  Ann  Savage  '58 

Encounter  With  Death 

Winter  is  a  bleak  and  lonely  season.  The  trees  stand  bare  against 
the  cold  sky;  the  sun  shines,  but  gives  no  warmth;  the  snow  piles 
monotonously  on  the  frozen  ground.  To  some  it  represents  a  dreary 
term  of  work,  exams,  and  college  boards;  to  others  it  means  skiing, 
skating,  and  laughter;  but  to  me  it  signifies  death. 

Late  one  afternoon  in  February,  several  years  ago,  as  I  was  dressing 
for  a  birthday  party,  our  telephone  rang.  Since  my  parents  had  gone 
out  for  dinner  and  I  was  occupied,  my  sister  answered  it.  "No, 
they're  not  here  right  now.  Is  there  any  message?"  I  could  hear  her, 
but  not  the  voice  on  the  other  end.  "They're  at  the  Barkers'.  Yes, 
call  there.  What  happened?"  The  color  in  Janet's  face  turned  from  a 
healthy  rose  to  a  haunting  white.  I  heard  no  more  of  the  conversa- 
tion, for  too  many  deadly  images  preyed  on  my  mind.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  looked  up  but  did  not  see  me. 

"What  is  it?"  I  was  still  ignorant  of  the  news. 

"They  died  —  Brad  and  K.G.  They  drowned.  Sally  ran  home  to 
get  help  when  the  truck  driver  came.  But  she  was  too  late.  Their 
bodies  still  haven't  been  found.  They're  dragging  the  pond  for  them. 
They  fell  through  the  ice." 

At  once  I  grasped  the  outline  of  the  accident.  But  I  was  too  young 
to  feel  the  meaning  of  death.  I  only  thought  of  never  seeing  my 
cousins  again  and  of  the  sympathy  I  could  arouse  in  my  friends  at  the 
party. 

At  the  moment,  my  first  impulse  was  to  laugh.  I  couldn't  cry,  for 
the  reality  of  the  situation  seemed  far  away.  I  laughed  and  my  sister 
laughed.  This  was  our  first  contact  with  death. 

I  went  to  the  party  and  told  my  story.  The  mouths  of  the  children 
hung  open  in  fascination.  They  did  not  cry,  for  their  knowledge  was 
as  superficial  as  mine.  We  smiled  together  because  we  did  not  under- 
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stand.  The  party  ended,  and  I  left  with  my  favors  and  the  prize  for 
pinning  the  tail  on  the  donkey. 

When  I  got  home,  my  parents  were  there.  I  was  afraid  when  I  saw 
them.  The  meaning  of  death  was  stamped  on  their  drawn  faces.  To 
them  it  meant  more  than  never  seeing  someone  again;  it  meant  more 
than  a  good  story  at  a  birthday  party.  It  signified  the  momentary 
contrast  between  happiness  and  sadness.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  some- 
thing unexpected.  They  felt  unselfish  grief  for  my  aunt  and  uncle; 
they  perceived  the  cruel  death  as  a  haunting  mystery  of  God. 

I  laughed  because  I  could  express  my  sudden  realization  in  no  other 
way.  I  shall  never  forget  the  words  of  my  distraught  father  who  saw 
my  laughter  as  ridicule.  "Don't  you  realize  what  has  happened?" 
When  I  saw  what  I  had  done,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  stupidity.  In  my 
shame,  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes.  God  must  have  wanted  me  to 
express  my  grief  in  the  customary  way. 


So  These  Are  the  Angels 

They  used  to  tell  me  every  day 

That  angels  never  stamp  their  feet, 

Or  fail  to  finish  all  their  soup, 

Or  wallow  in  a  muddy  stream 

Which  is  such  heavenly  fun! 

And  all  of  this  I  took  for  truth,  and  felt  abashed. 

I  tried  most  earnestly  to  act  as  they, 
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To  keep  my  face  as  rosy  as  'tis  said  theirs  are. 

I  sought  each  morning  for  my  own  white,  feathery  wings, 

And  thus  aspiring,  I  grew. 

Ha,  ha,  you  Grownups! 

Picture  your  angels  docile  if  you  wish, 

But  I  know  better, 

I  have  seen  the  games  they  play. 

I  have  seen  them  leave  the  sun  stuck  between  buildings, 
Caught  on  clothes  lines ! 

I  have  seen  them  toss  the  sacred,  golden  sun-beams 

Wantonly,  in  splotches 

In  the  glassed  face  of  sky-scrapers ! 

"Refraction"  or  "reflection"  seems  to  be  the  adult  phrase. 
Perhaps  — 

But  I  have  seen  the  traces 

Where  their  skates  have  cut  across  the  sky, 

The  Grownups  call  them 

Vapors  from  a  jet.  Phoo,  not  I! 

I  know  that  angels,  too,  can  play!  .  T 

b  *   J  Anne  Luquer  57 

After  the  Battle 

Where  canst  Thou  be,  oh  Dweller  of  the  skies, 
On  whose  command  the  universe  was  made? 
Where  canst  Thou  be  when  man  in  anguish  cries 
In  pain  or  sorrow,  hopeless  and  afraid? 
Wast  Thou  not  there  when  cannon  took  its  toll, 
When  blood-soaked  earth  implored  the  slaughter  end? 
Couldst  Thou  not  call  above  the  deaf'ning  roll 
Of  drums  that  man  to  pure  love  must  ascend? 
And  now  when  battle's  done  upon  the  hill, 
And  silence  settles  slowly  on  the  crest, 
I  see  the  friend,  the  foe,  fallen  and  still, 
As  cool  winds  bring  a  voice  out  of  the  west: 
"Do  not  await  My  calls  that  wars  should  cease, 
But  hear  a  Voice,  so  softly  bringing  peace." 

Nancy  Jo  Cooper  '57 
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No  one  else  sees 

The  moon  sketching  shadows  of  the  trees 

On  the  shimmering  snow. 

No  one  else  sees 

The  padded  paths  of  the  skis 

Which  across  the  valley,  up  the  mountain, 

and  into  the  night  go. 
Time  is  fleeting  on  silent  shoes. 


The  breakers  crash  upon  the  steadfast  rocks 
And  then  recede  to  join  the  coming  tide, 
Until  again  they  rush  with  ceaseless  shocks 
To  pound  upon  the  cliffs  their  mark  of  pride. 
Upon  the  breakers'  high  and  looming  sheen 
Appear  the  foam  and  small  green  bits  of  weed 
Which  hit  against  the  rocks  near  small  ravines 
And  rush  in  cracks  and  plant  their  kiss  with  speed. 
Throughout  the  air,  a  mist  of  salt  and  dew 
Does  spray  itself  all  o'er  the  rocks  and  strands; 
And  leaves  behind  a  cool  and  pungent  view 
Which  lasts  to  welcome  dawn's  slow  creeping  hands. 
The  waves,  the  foam,  the  mist,  the  air  combined 
Together  spell  enchantment  unconfined. 


Drink  deeply,  my  soul. 


Marion  Pearce  '57 


Enchantment 


Susan  Bradley  '59 
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The  Tide 

The  stillness  of  the  new  morn  is  shattered  by  waves  breaking  upon 
the  sands.  Onward  they  come  from  far  out  at  sea,  white  with  fury, 
racing  for  the  distant  sands.  Tumbling  over  each  other  in  efforts  to 
be  first,  they  churn  onward.  Reaching  the  sands,  they  crash  upon 
them  in  a  swirling  mass.  Wildly,  they  grope  for  shells,  pebbles,  any- 
thing they  can  hold,  can  call  their  own.  Small  markings  are  etched, 
but  their  life  is  short.  Their  momentary  strength  is  soon  exhausted. 
Falling  back,  they  try  in  vain  to  hold  their  ground  —  back,  back  — 
until  identity  is  forgotten.  Pebbles  and  shells  are  lost  in  the  struggle; 
markings  are  wiped  out  by  followers;  all  is  engulfed  in  oblivion. 

So  is  man.  Breaking  the  stillness  of  nature,  he  walks  onward  in  an 
endless  line.  The  weak  are  pushed  aside,  trampled  by  the  strong;  for 
ambition  can  see  nothing  but  itself.  The  walk  breaks  into  a  run  as  a 
goal  is  seen  in  the  distance.  With  outstretched  hands  they  grope  for 
money,  power,  prestige,  anything  they  can  call  their  own.  Vague 
imprints  are  etched  on  the  Scroll.  And  then  age  forewarns  the  retreat. 
Falling  back,  they  try  in  vain  to  hold  their  ground  —  back,  back  — 
until  identity  is  forgotten.  Riches,  power,  prestige  are  lost  in  the 
struggle.  Imprints  are  wiped  out  by  followers;  all  is  engulfed  in 
oblivion. 

Nancy  Jo  Cooper  '57 

Reflecting 

As  I  lie  here  reflecting, 
Feeling  stepped  on  by  the  world, 
My  gloominess  is  dark'ning, 
A  stone  at  me  is  hurled. 
The  day  is  growing  brighter, 
Yet  death  is  drawing  near, 
And  soon  none  will  remember 
The  puddle  that  lay  here. 

Susie  Christy  '57 
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Sonnet  I 

He  tipped  his  pitcher,  and  the  swelling  edge 

Of  water  fell  and  startled  sleeping  earth. 

The  heavy  rain  'tween  mountains  made  a  wedge, 

And  round  them  rose  the  sea,  a  tight'ning  girth. 

"Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood,"  saith  He 

To  Noah,  just  and  perfect  in  His  sight. 

"Thy  kin  and  two  of  everything  with  thee 

Take  on  thy  raft.  It  only  I'll  not  smite." 

One  hundred  fifty  days  o'er  earth  did  reign 

The  deluge,  rising  fifteen  cubits  high. 

All  cattle,  fish,  and  fowl  swam,  but  in  vain, 

And  drown'd,  for  God  said  wickedness  must  die. 

Into  the  arid  sand  a  man  doth  sink, 

"O  God,  if  Thou  wouldst  give  me  just  one  drink." 

Susie  Christy  '57 

Sonnet  II 

The  world  is  bright  and  clean  today;  come!  see 
Where  the  Last  Man  in  desperation  turned 
To  God  and  found  his  fruitless  prayer  spurned. 
"There  is  no  chastisement  too  harsh  for  thee, 
No  comfort  now  in  bitter  penitence." 
God's  word  was  law;  the  Last  Man  fell  disgraced 
And  yellow  clouds  have  sifted  o'er  the  place. 
The  charred  remains  lie  cold,  wrapp'd  in  silence. 
But,  look!  a  lark  turns  swiftly  on  the  wing 
And  soars  straight  up  to  heav'n,  a  thing  of  grace 
And  pow'r,  that  with  its  heav'nly  voice  of  gold 
Seems  made  by  God  to  tell  the  world,  to  sing 
Of  Man's  departure  into  Death's  blank  space, 
And  ne'er  again  will  be  one  in  Man's  mold. 

Ellen  Parker  '57 
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Ring  in  the  New 

It  was  December  thirty-first.  The  Old  Year  stood  knocking  at  the 
unstable  threshold  of  the  Future.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a 
youth  emerged  from  the  dim  inside,  greeting  his  predecessor  with  an 
air  of  confident  expectancy.  The  two  spirits  looked  each  other  over, 
and  the  Old  Year  seemed  to  see  himself  a  year  ago,  in  the  young 
spirit.  The  Old  Year  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  New  Year 
in  a  fatherly  way,  and  together  they  surveyed  the  earth,  one  for  the 
first  time,  and  one  for  the  last  time. 

"So  this  is  the  Present,"  said  the  New  Year,  breaking  the  medita- 
tive silence. 

"Yes,  this  is  reality,"  said  the  Old  Year.  "Soon  you  will  be  no 
longer  a  dream.  You  have  been  planning  so  long,  it  is  a  shame  you 
have  only  a  year  in  which  to  work.  Obstacles  will  seem  sudden  and 
huge,  when  you  finally  decide  to  face  them."  He  looked  intently 
into  the  eyes  of  the  New  Year  to  see  if  his  words  had  any  effect.  He 
saw  only  the  haze  of  illusions  and  fantastic  dreams  between  the  eyes 
and  their  object  of  focus  —  the  turning  earth,  where  slowly  the  sun 
dawned  on  different  regions. 

"Oh,  I  have  all  my  time  planned  out  perfectly,"  said  the  New  Year 
determinedly. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  said  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
ago,"  said  the  Old  Year.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  saw  you  com- 
ing out  of  that  door,  I  almost  thought  I  saw  myself,  starting  all  over 
again.  I  wish  I  could." 

"Oh,  come  now,  you  didn't  do  such  a  bad  job,"  said  the  New 
Year  condescendingly. 

"But  you  still  think  you  can  do  more,  don't  you?"  growled  the 
Old  Year.  He  wondered  jealously  if  he  could  do  more.  Then  he 
sighed  resignedly.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "Would  you  like  to  look 
around?" 

The  New  Year  replied  that  he  would,  and  they  started  out  to  ex- 
plore the  world.  The  New  Year  unfolded  his  ideas  for  his  administra- 
tion as  they  went.  The  Old  Year  recognized  a  few  thoughts  he  had 
once  had  in  vain;  he  tried  to  straighten  out  the  New  Year  and  pro- 
phesy the  sure  doom  of  a  few  preposterous  dreams.  He  soon  noticed, 
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however,  that  the  New  Year  wasn't  particularly  interested  in  his 
advice.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  dreams,  ambition,  and  optimism. 
He  listened  politely  to  the  Old  Year  as  to  an  elder  who  had  to  be 
respected,  whether  he  was  of  any  use  or  not.  Eventually  the  Old 
Year  ceased  to  voice  any  constructive  thoughts;  it  was  no  use  and  he 
knew  it.  The  young  Year  would  just  have  to  learn  by  himself  that 
the  world  was  not  all  ready  and  open  to  suggestions.  But  he  would 
not  be  able  to  believe  that  now. 

The  Day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Old  Year  sighed  as  he 
watched  the  sun  disappear,  leaving  soft  shadows  and  colors  on  the 
earth.  "What  shall  we  do  now?"  inquired  the  New  Year,  full  of 
energy. 

"Now  the  fun  begins,"  said  the  Old  Year,  trying  to  brighten. 
We'll  watch  the  people  prepare  to  celebrate  madly  my  exit  and  your 

entrance." 

"Oh,  now,  don't  be  bitter,"  said  the  New  Year.  "I'm  sure  there 
are  just  as  many  people,  if  not  more,  that  are  mourning  your  exit  as 
those  that  rejoice  in  my  coming." 

The  Old  Year  smiled  gratefully  at  the  New  Year's  first  unselfish 
words  of  wisdom.  "Now  then,"  he  said.  "Where  would  you  like  to 
watch  the  festivities?" 

"I'm  open  to  suggestion,"  said  the  New  Year.  "Where  would  you 
recommend?" 

"Well,  a  city  takes  in  a  great  deal  in  a  small  area,"  mused  the  Old 
Year.  "How  about  New  York?  Its  version  of  New  Year's  Eve  is  far 
from  dull." 

The  New  Year  was  agreeable,  and  they  went  to  New  York.  They 
proceeded  to  Broadway  to  watch  all  types  of  humanity  display  their 
emotions  about  the  New  Year  in  every  way  from  noisemakers  to 
watching  the  clock. 

In  the  last  few  minutes  before  midnight  the  Old  Year  pulled  him- 
self together  to  face  the  New  Year  again.  Eleven  fifty-five  said  the 
huge  numbers  on  the  side  of  a  building.  They  looked  down  together 
at  the  people,  swarming  in  front  of  the  timepiece,  looking  up  and 
shouting  at  every  progressing  minute.  Each  shout  tugged  at  two 
hearts,  for  two  different  reasons.  The  Old  Year  said,  "  You  are  intelli- 
gent and  capable.  Do  not  expect  too  much  at  first.  I  hope  I  —  I  hope 
the  experience  of  this  day  has  taught  you  something." 
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"Yes,  yes  —  thank  you,"  said  the  New  Year,  still  with  a  light  of 
confidence  and  youthful  dreams  in  his  eyes. 

Eleven  fifty-nine.  Past  and  Future  shook  hands,  and  the  Old  Year 
mouthed  words  but  could  not  say  them.  "Good  Luck,"  he  said 
finally.  The  New  Year  descended  to  the  crowd,  as  the  Old  Year 
vanished  forever  into  History. 

Linda  Carr  '58 

The  City 

Noisy  streets  filled  with  rushing  people, 
Changing  lights  and  whizzing  cars, 
Growing  skyscrapers,  towering  steeples, 
Million-dollar  stores,  all-night  bars. 
Busy  in  the  day,  busy  at  night; 
Full  of  love,  full  of  fight. 
The  City  — 

Wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  of  confusion. 

The  dirt  and  filth  of  streets  and  slums, 
Spotless  offices,  immaculate  homes, 
Rich  people,  poor  people,  working  men,  bums, 
Life  in  all  of  its  different  tones. 

Then  a  fifteen-minute  ferry  boat  ride 
Away  from  the  teeming,  swirling  tide, 
And  the  silent  city  standing  high  and  proud, 
The  huge  gray  buildings  at  the  water's  side; 
No  noisy  masses  or  seething  crowd 
Rushing  along  at  a  tumbling  pace, 
No  troubling  conflicts,  no  mad  race. 

Beneath  the  blue  sky  the  'scrapers  strong 
Throw  forth  their  strength.  And  a  quiet  song 
Of  harmony,  peace,  and  life-long  grace 
Fills  the  air. 

Deborah  Smith  '57 
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A  Christmas  Promise 

Madame  Van  Hoot  and  her  young  son, 

A  nasty  little  boy, 
Decided  now  to  see  Saint  Nick 

And  ask  him  for  a  toy. 

To  Gimbel's  their  chauffeur  drove  them 

Through  decorated  streets. 
The  moving  stairway  up  they  took 

To  rest  their  weary  feet. 

They  waited  for  their  turn  in  line, 

'Til  up  on  Santa's  knee, 
"What  do  you  want,  my  bonnie  lad, 

To  put  under  your  tree?" 

"I  want  a  great  big  pick-up  truck, 
Also  a  train  that  moves. 
I  want  a  brand  new  B-B  gun. 
I  want  a  cow  that  moos. 

"Saint  Nick,  do  you  not  need  a  list 

Of  all  these  things  I  ask?" 
"Oh  no!  Oh  no!  my  little  boy, 

You  set  an  easy  task." 

To  Macy's  then  they  made  their  way 

Through  decorated  streets. 
Here  too,  the  stairway  up  they  took 

To  rest  their  weary  feet. 

They  waited  for  their  turn  in  line, 

'Til  up  on  Santa's  knee, 
"What  do  you  want,  my  bonnie  lad, 
To  put  under  your  tree?" 

A  sock,  a  pinch,  a  kick  he  gave! 

I  say  that,  with  regret, 
The  angry  boy  turned  on  his  heel, 

"I  knew  you  would  forget!" 

Heath  Malone  '60 
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It  Has  Been  Said  .  .  . 

Speak  as  you  think;  be  what  you  are. . . 

Preached  by  all  but  practiced  by  few  in  the  world  of  today,  indi- 
vidualism is  all  but  unknown.  Conformity  is  as  an  endless,  one-way 
street.  Its  travelers  rush  in  through  the  wide  gate,  not  realizing  the 
narrowness  it  will  lead  them  to.  It  is  the  individual  who  sets  out 
alone  to  blaze  his  own  pathway  through  life.  Pettiness  and  prejudice 
are  uprooted  by  the  tempered  blade  of  his  ax.  Integrity  and  truth 
grow  and  flourish  in  their  place.  For  the  mind  of  an  individual  varies 
inversely  as  the  way  traveled.  Narrowness  of  one  results  in  breadth 
of  the  other. 

Every  man  has  hated  mankind  when  he  was  less  than  a  man. 

Every  man  has  been  jealous  of  mankind  when  he  has  fallen  short  of 
his  own  goals.  Why?  Because  while  others  stride  forward,  toward 
nearing  goals,  he  has,  in  his  mind's  eye,  failed  himself.  Jealousy  of 
the  progress  of  others  replaces  ambition.  It  is  the  breeding  ground  of 
hatred.  Eliminate  jealousy  and  hate  is  also  vanquished.  Let  love, 
boundless  and  appreciative,  fill  the  vacuum.  Only  then  will  ideals 
become  attainable. 

A  man  s  feet  must  be  planted  in  his  country,  but  his  eyes  should  survey  the 
world. 

How  often  do  we  Americans  lift  our  eyes  to  look  around  us?  With 
our  feet  firmly  entrenched  in  the  rich  soil  of  our  mother  country,  we 
are  concerned  only  with  our  own  plot  of  land.  We  fail  to  see  that 
other  feet  not  so  firmly  planted  have  been  uprooted  and  are  seeking 
our  help.  When  searching  glances  wander  our  way  from  across  the 
seas,  we  must  lift  our  eyes,  survey,  and  assist. 

Nancy  Jo  Cooper  '57 
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The  Way  to  Eternity 

Where  there  is  water 

There  is  life. 
Where  there  is  life 

There  is  hope. 
Where  there  is  hope 

There  are  emotions. 
Where  there  are  emotions 

There  are  ideals. 
Where  these  exist 

There  lies  a  common  ground 
for  all  men  to  tread. 
Where  they  tread 

There  forms  a  path 
called  civilization. 
Where  there  is  civilization 

There  becomes  a  way, 

a  lamp  post,  an  inexhaustible  flame, 
Lighting  the  road  towards  eternity. 

Lucy  Beebe  '57 

Snowfall 

Feathers  swirl  down  on  the  northern  town 
Out  of  a  grey  sky; 

Rooftops,  fields,  and  roads  are  covered. 

Stiff  branches  sigh 

Under  the  brush  of  downy  feathers. 

Farm  houses,  snug  at  the  end  of  long  lanes 
Stretching  through  stubbled  fields, 
Have  white-capped  roofs  and  red  brick  chimneys 
Rising  as  shields 

Against  the  low-hung,  feathery  sky. 

Ellen  Parker  '57 
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The  Frog  and  I 

A  little  brook  goes  slowly  trickling  by, 
While  flowers  on  its  banks  bob  to  and  fro; 
A  playful  breeze  has  just  one  wish,  to  blow 
White  fluffy  clouds  across  a  crystal  sky. 
Upon  this  grassy  bank  I  lonely  lie, 
And  soon  my  very  heart  begins  to  glow 
With  all  the  joys  of  life  that  one  can  know, 
And  all  the  beauty  that  doth  meet  my  eye. 
The  air  is  clear  and  warm  and  languid,  too. 
A  small  green  frog  is  basking  in  the  sun; 
Just  he  and  I  know  what  is  right  to  do 
On  days  like  this  when  God  and  Earth  are  one: 
We  lie  as  two  in  peace,  as  beings  can, 
Though  he  be  but  a  frog  and  I  a  man. 

Stephanie  Thrall  '58 

Life  Without  You 

Honorable  Mention,  Poetry,  Writing  Contest 

Life  without  you  is  a  peculiar  thing, 
The  green-gold  tarnish  of  a  carousel  ring, 
Or  the  steely  blue  strains  of  the  song  we'd  sing 
Tied  up  together  with  an  old  piece  of  string. 

Life  without  you  is  a  lonesome  thing, 
The  lace-bound  nosegays  you  used  to  bring, 
Pink  hyacinths  and  roses  in  the  early  spring, 
Crisp,  brown  memories  of  a  fashionable  fling. 

Life  without  you  is  a  ragged  thing, 
A  splintered  champagne  glass  cutting  to  sting 
Both  my  hand  and  a  broken  heart-string, 
A  cheap  glass  toast  to  a  diamond  ring. 

Frederica  Lindbeck  '58 
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The  Sword 

Herr  Eric  Haffenberg,  third  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Prussia,  ushered 
me  into  an  opulently  furnished  antechamber  in  his  chateau.  My 
attention  was  instantly  drawn  across  the  room  to  a  portrait  of  an 
elderly  gentleman.  A  long  scar  ran  across  his  left  cheek.  He  had 
certainly  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  most 
meticulously  painted  and  it  quite  dominated  the  picture,  accentuat- 
ing his  high,  Slavic  cheekbones. 

"You  did  not  know  my  father?"  Eric  asked  quietly. 

"Not  personally,"  I  answered. 

"He  fought  in  the  Saxon  War,"  Eric  continued.  "He  was  a  great 
fighter." 

"Yes,  that  I  did  know,"  I  added,  noticing  for  the  first  time  the 
gleaming  sword  which  hung  from  his  waist. 

"A  great  dueler,"  the  voice  went  on  reminiscently.  I  studied  the 
Duke  full  length.  His  corpulent  trunk  was  precariously  supported  by 
two  absurdly  small  legs,  encased  in  black  velvet  breeches,  making  a 
most  ridiculous  silhouette  against  the  white  ermine  cape  which  fell 
from  his  left  shoulder.  That  he  was  a  great  fighter  and,  moreover,  a 
great  dueler,  was  a  fact  I  could  not  quite  understand.  Yet,  there  was 
that  invaluable  sword  in  its  jeweled  sheath.  The  Duke  had  one  hand 
placed  fondly  on  the  hilt  as  if  caressing  it. 

"That's  the  sword  he  used  in  battle,"  Eric  said  as  if  he  had  read 
my  thoughts.  "He  made  that  scar  with  it  too,  for  courage's  sake. 
Ach !  how  he  loved  that  sword.  It  gave  him  great  glory.  When  he  was 
too  old  to  fight,  he  hung  it  over  this  door." 

I  looked  up  and  saw  the  tarnished  sword  directly  above  me.  Eric 
went  on  slowly. ' 4  My  nephew  asked  him,  one  day,  to  take  it  down  so 
that  he  might  see  it  closely.  My  father  rose  proudly  to  get  it.  As  he 
reached  for  it — "  Eric  looked  intently  at  the  sword,  "it  fell.  It 
killed  him." 

Anne  Luquer  '57 
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A  Light  in  the  Darkness 

The  small  town  lay  shivering 

Under  the  blanket  of  snow 

Which  had  been  falling  since  last  week. 

Houses  and  buildings  seemed  crowded  together 

For  warmth. 

The  haunting  hitting  of  horses'  hoofs 
Echoed 

Through  narrow  streets  and  dirty  alleys. 
Faces  peered  through  frosted  windows, 

Has  it  stopped  snowing? 

No. 

The  night  was  bitter  with  cold. 
People  were  bitter  toward  the  snow, 
Toward  each  other, 
Toward  themselves. 

A  light  appeared  through  the  mist; 

It  grew  brighter,  brighter, 

Illuminating  all  that  was  near. 

Faces  peered  from  frosted  windows. 

The  light  seemed  to  engulf  the  city  with  its  dazzling  rays. 

Has  it  stopped  snowing? 

No. 

The  light  began  to  fade, 
Slowly,  slowly, 

Until  a  darkness,  more  deep,  more  profound 
Than  the  first, 
Covered  the  town. 

Perhaps  the  light  will  come  again; 

To  be  ignored? 

To  be  misunderstood? 

Perhaps . . . 

Nancy  Jo  Cooper  '57 
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Once  there  were  trees,  a  magnificent  grove  of  elms,  forming  a 
natural  cathedral,  hundreds  of  years  in  the  making.  There  was  lush 
grass  for  generations  of  boys  to  lie  daydreaming  in  as  they  gazed 
lazily  at  a  propped-up  fishing  pole.  How  the  sleek  trout  reveled  in 
that  stream,  a  sparkling,  life-loving  brook  that  tumbled  over  itself 
in  an  eternal  race  for  a  small  waterfall  around  the  bend. 

In  spring,  shy  wild  flowers  peeped  out  of  sheltered  hollows  for 
delighted  little  girls  with  dolls  to  discover.  Picnickers  came  to  the 
sunny,  breezy  knoll  in  summer.  There  they  could  run  gaily  down  the 
gentle  slope  to  the  brook  which  would  obligingly  cool  a  jug  of  fresh, 
country  milk  or  dusty,  city-wearied  feet. 

As  the  lingering  summer  days  grew  shorter,  the  squirrel  would 
receive  that  mysterious  warning  from  Mother  Nature  to  start  his 
forage  for  nuts.  In  winter  the  place  was  left  to  sleep  under  its  coverlet 
of  snow. 

But  now,  hate  has  come  and  changed  beauty  to  desolation.  I  am 
left  alone;  everything  else  is  dead.  Grotesque,  charred  sticks  stand 
where  once  there  was  the  cathedral.  The  grass  has  long  been  trampled 
into  the  dusty  earth  by  hundreds  of  marching  feet.  To  one  side  the 
parched  stream  bed  lies  gasping  for  water.  The  earth's  crust  is  split 
crookedly  by  rude  cracks  and  crevices.  From  these  bottomless  slits, 
heat  rises  as  if  from  Hell  and  a  murky,  black  cloud  hides  the  heaven 
that  was  once  above. 

The  whole  world  is  chaos;  it  is  scorching,  yet  frigid;  orange,  yet 
black;  deafening,  yet  deathlike.  This  is  truly  "the  land  where  every 
weed  is  flaming  and  only  man  is  black. "  I  rub  my  tearless  eyes  with  a 
grimy  fist  and  trudge  onward  in  search  of  a  living  thing. 

Sandra  Bensen  '58 
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Commencement  Eve 

'Twas  the  eve  of  Commencement,  and  all  through  the  dorm 

Not  a  senior  was  sleeping,  but  many  a  form 

Could  be  seen  at  the  door,  in  the  hall,  on  the  stair; 

Their  last  night  at  Abbot.  They  say  they  don't  care, 

They'll  be  glad  to  get  out  and  away  from  the  "jail." 

But  why,  at  the  church,  did  they  tremble,  grow  pale? 

'Twas  only  rehearsal,  not  yet  the  real  thing! 

Still,  this  eve  of  Commencement,  endeavors  to  cling 

To  their  underclass  memories  are  foremost  and  first. 

Discussed  were  the  diets,  the  male-mail,  the  cursed 

Study  hall  in  foreboding  McKeen,  where  each  tick 

Of  the  clock  on  the  wall  made  them  practically  sick! 

They  remembered  the  tea  dances  up  on  the  Hill 

(Their  best  opportunity  to  get  "dressed  to  kill"), 

Saturday  calling  hour,  really  quite  fun 

If  they  had  the  right  date,  or  more  than  just  one. 

Lectures  and  concerts,  recitals  and  plays 

Were  dreaded  on  their  stage,  but  great  on  P.A.'s! 

Assignments  were  tedious,  most  often  too  much, 

But  always  were  finished  (in  closets  and  such). 

The  Gargoyles  and  Griffins  had  played  a  large  part 

In  the  spirit  of  Abbot,  close  to  every  girl's  heart. 

Well,  the  seniors  decided,  it  wasn't  so  bad; 

They  guessed  it  was  worth  it.  The  hardships  they'd  had 

Simply  couldn't  compare  with  the  friendships  and  knowledge 

They'd  gained  in  these  three  or  four  years  before  college. 

On  this  eve  of  Commencement,  they  said  their  "Good-byes." 

A  few  were  discovered  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

For  after  tomorrow,  they'd  choose  their  own  ways 

With  fond  memories  of  Abbot,  their  happiest  days. 


Nancy  Davison  '57 
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In  this  issue  of  Courant,  one  can  see  that  the  current  problem  of 
integration  in  the  South  has  had  its  effect  on  our  creative  writers  and 
frontispiece  artist.  The  Hamlet  quoters  had  it  in  mind;  two  of  them 
ponder  that  one  is  "subject  to  his  birth."  On  a  more  local  scale,  we 
have  two  humorous  sketches  of  the  problems  of  Abbot-P.  A.  integra- 
tion. Even  the  Sputnik  illustration  from  a  geometry  assignment  il- 
lustrates a  possible  unity  with  outer  space. 

Here  on  this  campus,  however,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  another 
kind  of  integration.  We  have  several  foreign  students  and  faculty 
members  who  come  from  foreign  countries.  This  year  we  have  an 
exchange  teacher  from  Belgium:  Mile.  Bertinchamps.  She  teaches  in 
a  school  near  Brussels,  a  day  school  supported  by  the  state.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  it  is  like  a  public  school  here.  There  are  also 
private  schools  and  Catholic  schools,  but  the  state  schools  are  con- 
sidered best  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching.  They  are  not  coeduca- 
tional. There  are  a  few  boarders,  but  the  majority  by  far  are  day 
students. 

School  starts  early  in  September  and  ends  late  in  June  with  a  ten- 
day  vacation  at  Christmas  and  two  weeks  at  Easter.  Sunday  is  the 
only  free  day  during  the  week.  Once  a  week  groups  might  go  to  see  a 
play  or  exhibit  in  Brussels  recommended  by  the  school.  Once  a  year 
a  group  goes  on  a  trip  to  another  country. 

There  are  three  basic  courses :  the  Latin  section,  or  college  prepara- 
tory; the  modern  and  commercial  section,  and  the  vocational  section. 
Instead  of  four-year  courses,  one  takes  a  six-year  course  in  Belgium. 
College  entrance  requires  six  years  of  Latin,  French,  Mathematics, 
Science,  history  and  geography,  and  Dutch  or  English,  not  to  men- 
tion four  years  of  Greek  and  some  art,  music,  and  crafts. 

Obviously  Belgian  girls  work  much  harder  than  we  do,  and  they 
achieve  a  more  complete  pre-college  education.  They  concentrate 
strictly  on  school.  Their  parents  don't  want  them  to  be  interested  in 
boys  until  they  graduate.  They  can't  divide  their  time  between 
school  and  social  life. 

Apparently  American  girls  are  more  polite  outside  of  class  than  in 
class,  and  Belgian  girls  are  the  opposite.  We  look  older  but  may  not 
act  so.  Belgian  schools  have  no  student  organizations  like  our 
A.  A.  A.  or  A.C.A.,  and  Mile,  wishes  the  girls  had  some  more  respon- 
sibilities of  this  type. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  I  hope  that  when  Mile,  has  to  return  to  Belgium  she  will 
take  with  her  as  favorable  an  impression  of  us  as  we  have  of  her. 
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"I  Am  Too  Much  1  the  Sun" 

Though  neither  Dad  nor  Mother  had  spoken  for  the  past  two 
hundred  miles,  I  did  not  mind,  for  words  were  not  welcome  to  any  of 
us  at  the  time.  The  rain  began  to  come  down  harder,  and  the  driving 
was  becoming  more  difficult.  Both  Malcolm  and  I,  mechanically 
shelling  peanuts  by  the  handfuls,  were  involved  in  our  own  thoughts 
as  we  passed  each  village  and  its  community  of  farms.  I  hated  what  I 
saw  out  there  —  leaky  dwellings  that  had  to  be  called  homes,  the 
season's  harvest  with  only  a  tree  for  a  "sheltering"  roof,  a  half- 
naked  child  wandering  in  the  rain  alone,  villages  obsessed  with 
gloom;  there  were  no  warm,  happy  faces  to  bring  back  the  sun.  But 
this  was  the  land  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  these  were  the  more 
"fortunate"  of  the  people.  What  of  those  in  the  desolate,  northern 
regions  of  the  Soviet  dominion,  where,  for  some,  life  promises  only 
slavery  and  darkness ! 

I  felt  helplessly  disturbed;  we  all  did  as  we  approached  the  border 
and  freedom.  A  passport  and  a  special  permit  were  all  we  would  have 
to  show  to  the  guards  to  regain  the  rights  and  protection  of  our  own 
U.  S.  government.  But  what  had  we  done  to  leave  a  bit  of  the  free 
world  behind  us?  How  had  we  shown  these  people  that  there  was  a 
better  world  beyond  their  Iron  Curtain?  I  angrily  snapped  open  a 
peanut,  only  to  find  that  Malcolm  and  Mother,  as  if  ready  to  criticize 
me  for  the  sharp  disturbance,  had  quickly  turned  toward  me.  My 
eyes  sought  refuge  in  some  other  direction,  but  they  could  only  see 
the  huge  sack  of  peanuts  on  the  floor.  Suddenly,  Malcolm,  who  had 
been  resting  his  elbow  on  our  collected  pile  of  New  York  papers, 
was  folding,  as  quickly  as  possible,  one  paper  and  then  another. 
Mother  and  Dad  watched  for  a  spot  where  we  could  stop  the  car.  No 
words  of  command  had  been  spoken;  no  questions  had  been  asked. 
A  peanut  had  been  cracked  and  four  minds  had  mysteriously  become 
one. 

The  gate  opened,  and  we  left  the  Iron  Curtain  and  its  people.  The 
rain  had  not  stopped,  but  how  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  for  us!  Per- 
haps it  would  soon  shine  for  a  peasant  youth,  a  little  child,  or  even 
a  Soviet  guard  —  for  whoever  found  a  sack  of  peanuts  and  newspap- 
ers hidden  beneath  a  haystack,  -r,  „ 

3  Beverly  Black  58 
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Apologies  to  the  Exeter  Word  List 

On  French  streets 
War  is  ended. 
Shrieking  with  asperity 
The  bourgeois  dance. 

Upper  class  ascendancy  falls. 
The  gutter,  cluttered  with 
Dancing  feet,  loses  its 
Last  traces  of  blood. 

Tenseness  leaves. 
The  banal  relaxed  thoughts 
And  ideas  return  to  the 
Long-deprived  mass.  A  nation, 
Bacchanalian  at  heart,  rejoices 
In  rebirth. 

Crushed  by  the  wills  of  many 
Lesser  men,  the  blackguard 
Nobility  go  to  the  guillotine 
With  apostacy  and  recantations. 

As  people  rejoice,  great  men 
Articulate  a  new  and  better  nation. 
Hewn  with  bizarre  concepts. 

Doris  Ward  '58 


*       *  * 
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The  Marmalade  Cat 

"It  was  a  day  like  all  days,"  thought  Martha  Dunbar,  as  she 
scuffed  and  shuffled  her  way  home  from  school  through  the  crackly, 
crumbly  autumn  leaves,  ' 4  filled  with  the  events  which  alter  and  il- 
luminate our  time." 

She  was  an  attractive  girl;  not  unusually  beautiful,  but  certainly 
not  plain.  She  wore  a  jumper  of  loden  green  with  a  white  blouse,  the 
standard  uniform  of  Heathcliffe  School  for  Girls.  Martha  considered 
the  entire  outfit  extremely  unsexy;  a  high-school  girl  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  with  the  sleeves  of  a  long-sleeved  blouse  rolled  down,  as 
was  the  rule  at  Heathcliffe. 

"Oh,  why  can't  I  be  like  other  girls,  go  to  a  high  school,  have 
dates,  have  fun?  Events!  Ha  and  double  ha.  As  if  anything  ever  hap- 
pened to  me!"  was  Martha's  melancholy  train  of  thought. 

It  had  been  an  unusually  bad  day  for  her.  For  breakfast  she  had 
been  forced  to  endure  stewed  prunes.  She  had  dropped  her  books  on 
the  way  to  school.  Her  classes  had  been  unbearable;  she  could  not 
roll  her  R's  in  French,  she  had  done  the  wrong  page  of  Math  prob- 
lems, and  her  English  teacher  had  completely  missed  the  main  idea 
in  the  theme  that  Martha  had  slaved  over  for  two  full  hours  the 
night  before. 

She  continued  to  herself, ' '  The  only  social  life  I  ever  get  is  in  danc- 
ing class,  and  that  sure  isn't  much.  All  the  little  Preston  boys  and 
Heathcliffe  girls  mingle  joyfully  while  the  chaperones  pat  themselves 
on  the  back  for  giving  us  such  good  social  lives,  when  there  aren't 
even  any  normal  high-school  people  in  the  whole  class." 

Heathcliffe  was  Martha's  Waterloo.  She  was  convinced  that  an 
all-girl  school  was  unnatural.  Preston,  the  neighboring  boys'  school, 
contained  many  an  eligible  youth.  Martha  had  failed  to  become 
terribly  romantic  with  any  of  them.  Most  of  her  friends  who  went  to 
high  school  were  going  steady,  steadily,  or  had  just  found  an  ad- 
mirer prepared  for  such  an  alliance.  Hence,  Martha  felt  that  all  nor- 
mal folk  attended  high  school,  that  she  was  a  social  failure  because 
she  had  not  landed  a  boy,  and  that  Preston  boys  were  odd  because 
they  refused  to  be  landed.  The  feeling  was  strong  that  afternoon. 

She  came  to  her  house.  The  car  was  gone;  she  concluded  that  her 
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mother  had  gone  marketing.  Martha  eyed  the  front  door  with  dis- 
taste. If  she  went  into  the  house,  she'd  go  stir-crazy.  If  she  sat  On  the 
front  porch,  Janet  might  come  by.  Janet  went  to  high  school,  and 
Martha  was  in  no  mood  for  Janet  and  her  endless  anecdotes  of  Bob. 

Martha  circumnavigated  the  house.  When  she  reached  the  back 
steps,  she  dropped  her  books.  They  landed  with  a  satisfying  thud. 
Martha  sat  on  the  steps  and  sighed. 

Suddenly,  she  was  obsessed  with  an  irresistible  temptation  to  look 
up.  She  blinked.  Before  her  eyes  was  a  cat,  the  size  of  a  small  dog,  the 
color  of  orange  marmalade. 

"Shoo,  kitty,"  she  said,  without  enthusiasm.  Kitty  did  not  shoo, 
but  regarded  Martha  with  a  pair  of  inscrutable,  deep  green  eyes. 
Blue  eyes  met  those  of  green.  Martha  pursed  her  lips,  held  out  her 
hand,  and  clucked.  The  cat  advanced  with  a  regal  strut  up  the  steps, 
sat  down  next  to  Martha,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  stroked  gently. 

Before  long,  their  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  crunch  of  the  car 
on  its  way  into  the  gravel  driveway. 

It  was  her  mother. ' '  Hello,  dear, ' '  said  Mrs.  Dunbar. ' '  How  did  it 
go  today?" 

Martha  found  herself  smiling.  "Hi,  Mom.  Fine,  thanks."  It  really 
hadn't  been  so  bad. 

"What  a  lovely  cat!  Where  did  it  come  from?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  was  just  here  when  I  came  home.  I  don't  think 
it  belongs  to  anyone."  Martha  looked  at  Mrs.  Dunbar  and  Mrs. 
Dunbar  looked  at  Martha. 

"Of  course  it  will  have  to  go.  We  have  no  room. 

They  both  looked  at  the  cat.  The  green  eyes  regarded  them  in 
confident  serenity. 

Why  don't  we  bring  it  inside  for  some  milk?  It  might  be  hungry. ' ' 

The  cat  led  them  into  the  house.  Sooner  than  later  it  became  a 
permanent  fixture.  Martha  christened  it  Tobermory,  after  the  talking 
cat  in  a  short  story  she  had  once  read. 

Tobermory  changed  Martha's  life.  Her  school  jumper  developed  a 
permanent  coating  of  shed  fur.  Her  R's  rolled  better.  She  closed  the 
door  to  her  bedroom  and  read  her  themes  aloud  to  the  cat.  Why, 
they  almost  corrected  themselves!  When  Janet  or  any  female  of  simi- 
lar mein  began  to  gloat,  Martha  and  Tobermory  exchanged  gazes  of 
soul-to-soul  understanding.  Martha  found  the  strength  to  look 
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bored;  Janet  stopped.  Martha's  weight  and  complexion  improved. 
Her  candy-bar-ice-cream  money  voluntarily  contributed  to  Tober- 
mory's upkeep. 

Her  attitude  suddenly  changed.  She  began  to  concentrate  less  upon 
herself  as  a  failure  in  personality,  social  life,  and  life  in  general.  She 
realized  that  dancing  class  wasn't  all  girl-boy  relations;  the  music 
was  pleasant.  It  was  fun  to  dance,  and  the  chaperones  saw  to  it  that 
no  one  was  left  out.  Even  if  that  boy  with  buck  teeth,  glasses,  and  a 
scratchy,  prickly  tweed  suit  didn't  like  her  brand  of  charm,  Tober- 
mory did. 

Tobermory  wasn't  really  openly  affectionate  to  Martha,  but  he 
made  her  feel  that  he  was  definitely  on  her  side.  She  developed  the 
habit  of  talking  to  him  when  no  one  could  hear  her.  He  always  lis- 
tened attentively.  After  these  talks,  Martha  always  seemed  to  find  a 
solution  to  her  problems  or  depression,  she  knew  not  why. 

It  was  Martha's  habit  to  practice  facial  expressions  before  her 
mirror.  One  day,  just  as  she  had  almost  managed  to  look  like  Grace 
Kelly,  Tobermory  jumped  up  on  her  dresser,  looked  in  the  mirror, 
and  mimicked  Martha.  She  watched  him  change  his  expressions 
from  mysterious  to  pleased  to  tolerant  to  mysterious  again.  An  idea 
formed  in  her  mind.  The  mirror  sessions  became  longer  and  more 
frequent.  She  spent  more  and  more  time  in  her  room. 

Her  mother  said  worriedly  to  her  father  one  day,  "I  can't  imagine 
what's  the  matter  with  Martha.  She  stays  after  school  for  late  sports 
and  when  she  comes  home  she  just  goes  upstairs  to  do  her  homework. 
She  used  to  hate  HeathclifFe.  John,  dear,  what  do  you  suppose  has 
come  over  her?" 

John  dear  was,  at  that  point,  watching  NCAA  football.  "Now, 
Marion,  leave  the  kid  alone.  It's  good  for  her." 

"  But  John,  dear,  she  never  gets  out.  Janet  hardly  ever  comes  over 
any  more.  The  only  companionship  she  gets  is  from  that  cat." 

A  brief  commercial.  "Now,  Marion,  she'll  be  all  right.  She  still 
goes  to  dancing  class,  doesn't  she?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  guess  you're  right."  Marion  thought,  "What  fools 
men  are.  Martha  will  die  if  she  isn't  invited  to  that  cotillion.  But 
how  can  she  be,  I  wonder?  She  never  socializes,  and  she  spends  so 
much  time  with  that  cat  that  she's  even  beginning  to  look  and  act 
like  him." 
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Mothers  can  sometimes  be  very  deluded. 

She  was  right  about  one  thing,  though.  Martha  acted  more  like 
Tobermory  every  day.  The  same  liquid  movements,  studied  uncon- 
cern, and  outward  sophistication  were  hers.  Besides  her  nightly 
mirror  practices,  she  observed  the  girls  around  her  at  school.  The 

more  she  lived,  the  more  she  learned. 

*    *  * 

Previous  to  the  last  dancing  class  before  the  cotillion,  Martha  sat 
ready  in  her  room  and  talked  to  Tobermory. 

"Well,  Tobermory,  wish  me  luck.  I'll  sure  need  it  if  I  want  to  be 
asked  to  the  cotillion." 

Tobermory  regarded  Martha  with  an  expression  of  amused  superi- 
ority. 

Martha !  Come  down  now,  or  you'll  be  late. 

Martha  smiled  at  Tobermory  in  pleasurable  apprehension,  gave 
him  a  good-bye  pat,  and  received  a  sharp,  penetrating  electric  shock 
from  his  fur.  She  recoiled,  laughed,  blew  him  a  kiss,  and  left. 

Tobermory  stirred  a  limb  or  two,  settled  back  in  cushion-like  re- 
pose, and  waited. 

Martha  arrived  at  the  dancing  class  with  a  crowd  of  other  girls. 
They  giggled,  gushed,  and  rustled  their  way  into  the  coatroom  and 
out  into  the  dance  room.  There  were  more  girls  than  boys.  It  was 
Martha's  habit  to  remain  at  the  end  of  the  match-up  line  where  there 
were  no  boys.  That  week  she  boldly  advanced  to  the  front  half  of  the 
line. 

The  promenade  began,  and  with  it  one  of  the  best  evenings  in 
Martha's  life.  Once  dancing,  her  feet  moved  in  perfect  companion- 
ship with  her  partner's.  Conversation  bubbled  forth,  quite  often  in 
almost  brilliant  repartees.  When  she  couldn't  think  of  anything  to 
talk  about,  she  adopted  the  Garbo  technique  and  looked  as  though 
she  couldn't  be  bothered  with  conversation. 

During  one  of  those  Garbo  seizures  it  happened.  She  had  danced 
with  the  buck  teeth  for  longer  than  was  her  pleasure.  Suddenly 
someone  cut  in. 

It  was  a  boy  whom  she  had  watched  from  afar  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  classes.  He  was  the  smoothest,  most  confident, 
perhaps  a  bit  conceited,  but  by  far  the  most  heavenly  hunk  of  "  man" 
she  thought  she  had  ever  seen. 
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He  twirled  her  around  twice.  Her  dress  was  shown  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage and  her  tummy  was  attacked  by  a  battalion  of  the  proverbial 
butterflies. 

"Say,  gorgeous,  where've  you  been  all  my  life?"  His  voice  didn't 
crack. 

4 '  I  come  and  I  go, ' '  she  said  airily. 

"You  seem  so  much  older  than  all  these  other  girls.  Frankly,  don't 
you  think  some  of  these  kids  are  a  little  childish?" 

Boy,  do  I,  thought  Martha.  "I  refuse  to  cat  on  the  grounds  that  it 
may  incriminate  me,"  she  quipped. 

He  laughed,  a  bass  laugh  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  tip  of  his 
toes.  "Oh,  come  on,  now.  After  all,  cats  have  nine  lives." 

"Possibly,"  answered  Martha  calmly,  "but  only  one  reputation." 
She  eyed  him  with  a  practiced  look  of  mystery.  Some  one  else  cut  in. 

She  had  a  most  pleasurable  rush  that  night.  The  smooth  one  kept 
coming  back. 

She  floated  home  afterwards  and  told  Tobermory  all  about  it.  No 
one  had  asked  her  to  the  cotillion  that  night,  but  she  was  sure  some- 
one would  call  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

She  stayed  near  the  phone  and  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited. 

The  night  of  the  cotillion  Martha  sat  before  the  television  set  and 
sighed.  Tobermory  perched  on  the  window-sill  facing  the  sidewalk. 
He  was  restless. 

An  odd  impulse  had  prompted  Martha  to  wear  her  best  sweater 
and  skirt.  It  was  fun  to  look  nice;  but  what  for,  she  thought  dis- 
mally. 

Tobermory  jumped  down  from  the  window-sill  and  advanced  in 
velvet  indifference  toward  the  door.  Martha  rose  to  let  him  out. 
When  she  opened  the  door,  Tobermory  rubbed  against  her  ankles. 
He  gave  her  a  formidable  electric  shock.  She  swore  and  glared  at  the 
metal  door  handle  as  the  cat  oozed  through  the  doorway. 

Martha  decided  to  salve  her  ruffled  feelings  with  some  fresh  air. 
She  sauntered  out  of  the  small  gateway  to  her  house  and  commenced 
to  amble  down  the  sidewalk.  She  had  taken  approximately  three 
steps  when  everything  happened  at  once. 

An  orange  streak  shot  into  the  street  in  front  of  her,  yowling 
vociferously,  followed  by  a  larger,  darker,  barking  streak.  A  car  was 
coming,  but  Martha  didn't  see  it.  She  rushed  after  Tobermory.  A 
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horn  blasted,  the  car  squealed  to  a  stop,  stalled,  cat  and  dog  disap- 
peared, and  Martha  was  left  to  stand  in  the  street,  bathed  in  the  head- 
lights of  the  car. 

A  voice  from  the  car  bellowed,  "Hey,  why  don't  you  watch  where 
you're. 

It  was  the  smooth  one  from  dancing  class.  His  mouth  dropped 
open  a  full  three  inches  as  Martha  advanced  to  the  driver's  side  of 
the  car.  She  was  agitated  and  embarrassed. 

"You  almost  killed  my  cat!  Why,  you  ought  to  have  your  license 
revoked,  you  Beast,  you!" 

He  got  out  of  the  car.  He  was  tall  enough  to  make  Martha  feel 
feminine  but  short  enough  to  have  made  her  soliliquy  effective. 

"Gee,  I'm  sorry,  but  I,  er,  didn't  see  anything  until.  .  . .  Are  you 
O.K.?" 

He  looks  almost  as  nervous  as  I  am,  thought  Martha.  "Yes,  I'm 
fine,"  she  said,  more  calmly  than  before.  "I'm  sorry  I  blew  up  at 
you. 

Pregnant  silence  ensued.  Just  as  Martha  was  ready  to  turn  and  run, 
he  spoke. 

"Well,  er,  I  thought  everybody 'd  be  at  the  cotillion  tonight,  but 
since  you  aren't  and,  er,  I'm  not,  um,  would  you,  ah,  liketogotothe- 
moviesorsomething?"  I'm  being  too  aggressive,  he  thought. 

"Why,  I'd  love  to."  Janet  would  say  I  was  too  eager,  thought 
Martha,  but  this  is  so  easy.  "I  live  across  the  street.  Won't  you 
come  in  while  I  tell  Mother  where  I'm  going?" 

They  walked  toward  the  house  together.  Tobermory  watched 
them  from  his  hiding  place  in  a  nearby  bush.  He  winked  an  inscrut- 
able green  eye  and  began  to  purr. 

Sandra  Veeder  '58 
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"Oh  Shame,  Where  Is  Thy  Blush?" 

A  crowd  has  gathered  in  the  September  morning.  Hushed  and 
expectant,  they  await  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  a  sound  which,  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  means  merely  the  beginning  of  another  day  of 
school.  Teenage  students  move  uneasily  up  towards  the  school  that 
had  been  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  democratic  education. 

Suddenly  the  crowd's  attention  is  fixed  upon  three  students,  walk- 
ing in  proud  silence,  with  their  eyes  staring  steadily  ahead.  A  sound 
resembling  that  of  an  enraged  animal  escapes  from  the  onlookers. 
Foul  abuse  from  the  mouths  of  respectable  townsmen  and  housewives 
is  shouted  at  the  trio.  Hysteria  grabs  the  crowd  and  they  surge  for- 
ward, incensed  by  an  uncontrollable  hate. 

No,  that  clanging  is  not  the  ringing  of  the  school  bell,  but  the  wail 

of  police  sirens.  Only  by  the  use  of  force  do  the  uniformed  officers 

quell  the  riot  and  rescue  the  three  students.  Fear  has  replaced  the 

pride  in  their  youthful  faces.  Blood  and  tears  glisten  on  the  black 

of  their  skins.  „  ~ 

Priscilla  Cjrant  58 


"What  a  Piece  of  Work  Is  a  Man" 

A  man  is  adored,  idolized,  praised,  and  looked  upon  with  a  devo- 
tion close  to  reverence  by  the  teenaged  members  of  the  opposite  sex, 
especially  by  those  who  attend  girls'  schools.  Why  is  this  so?  Pre- 
posterous question!  Why,  even  Hamlet  testifies  that  he  is  "in  form, 
in  moving,  how  express  and  admirable!. .  .the  beauty  of  the  world! 
the  paragon  of  animals!" 

His  progress  from  ugly  duckling  to  sought-after  swan  is  wearing, 
especially  to  the  more  discerning  among  his  female  admirers,  who 
discover  his  potentialities  long  before  they  are  apparent  to  him  or 
anyone  else.  While  he  is  still  an  object  of  open  distaste  to  the  less 
perceptive,  they  see  in  him  "the  beauty  of  the  world!"  While  his 
teachers  recoil  from  his  innocent  delight  in  snakes  and  his  parents 
from  his  addiction  to  dirt  and  old  clothes,  his  pigtailed  companions 
envision  him  truly  as  a  man  of  the  world.  With  faith  in  his  possibili- 
ties, his  admiring  lady  friends  live  through  his  seemingly  intermin- 
able interest  in  sports,  biological  specimens,  and  model  airplanes. 
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When  will  this  "quintessence  of  dust"  become  aware  of  his  place 
in  the  sun? 

But  finally  there  is  a  change;  he  reaches  fourteen.  He  looks  around 

and  perceives  —  a  girl.  This  perception  results  in  an  obvious,  if  slow, 

change  in  his  appearance  and  manners.  He  forgoes  his  too-long  and 

unkempt  hair  in  favor  of  an  ultra-collegiate  crew  cut  and  exchanges 

grimy  dungarees  for  gray  flannels  with  an  ivy-league  buckle  in  the 

back.  He  dons  a  "sharp"  sportscoat,  ambles  along,  and  openly  eyes 

his  coy  and  giggling  admirers,  who  suddenly  look  shy  and  pretend 

that  they  have  just  discovered  him,  too.  All  this  takes  about  two 

years.  The  hero  is  at  last  sixteen  —  a  man  "in  action  how  like  an 

angel!  In  apprehension  how  like  a  ffod."  x. 

rr  °  Mary  O  Connor  58 

Ravaged  by  War 

As  he  walked  into  the  church  museum  in  Padua,  all  eyes  turned 
toward  him.  On  the  faces  of  many  present  in  the  museum  could  be 
distinguished  dismay  and  repulsion. 

He  had  been  a  young  man  with  a  beautiful  bride  before  World  War 
II.  After  he  had  joined  the  Italian  army,  he  was  caught  in  a  cremat- 
ing trap,  under  the  searing  flames  of  a  fire  thrower.  Today,  he  is  the 
mutilated  remains  of  a  man,  led  around  by  his  devoted  and  still  beau- 
tiful wife. 

On  one  hand  he  has  no  fingers,  only  stumps  where  they  used  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  three  terribly  misshapen  projections 
without  fingernails.  He  has  no  hair  whatsoever  on  his  face  and  what 
he  has  on  the  top  of  his  head  comes  in  patches.  They  leave  in  view 
the  seared  scars  which  cover  his  head.  His  face  looks  as  if  he  had  put 
a  nylon  stocking  over  it. 

For  the  five  days  that  we  were  there,  we  saw  his  devoted  wife 
take  him  out  every  day  for  a  walk  to  the  park  for  recreation. 

When  war  was  mentioned  and  I  was  small,  I  used  to  imagine  the 
excitement,  the  airplanes,  and  the  heroes.  This  experience  in  Padua 
has  reversed  my  opinion.  I  feel  that  war  is  a  constant  threat  and  the 
greatest  evil  yet  to  be  created  by  man.  If  only  the  men  who  started 
wars  would  take  into  consideration  the  effect  it  has  on  so  many  lives, 
they  would  reach  a  peaceful  conclusion  rather  than  a  full-scale  war. 
The  numerous  lives  it  affects  are  too  often  rendered  useless. 

Duncan  Moose  '59 
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With  crunching  leaves 
at  my  feet, 

With  red-brown  smells 
in  my  nose, 
With  grey-blue  smoke 
bringing  tears  to  my  eyes, 
I  rejoice  in  the  beauty 
of  nature's  death. 

Doris  Ward  '58 

A  breath 
Blows  it  down, 
The  leaf  at  my  feet. 

A  frost 

Took  its  life, 

The  red  at  my  feet. 

A  fire 

Turned  it  black, 
The  ash  at  my  feet. 

A  memory 
Is  sacrificed 

That  the  present  be  gay. 

Rosamond  Granger  '58 
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In  early  fall  the  leaves  still 

Green  and  bright, 

Depend  on  sap;  they  have  no  will 

For  love  of  life. 

They  merely  shade. 

Then  later  when  a  jubilee 

Of  color 

Lights  up  their  lives,  they  are  free 
To  dance  and  soar, 
A  masquerade. 

Their  fun-life  done,  it's  now  when, 

Withered  away, 

The  brown  leaves,  glad  to  rest 

And  decay, 

Downward  cascade. 

Ingrid  Stahlbrand  '58 

A  shaft  of  sunlight 
Through  the  orange  leaves 
Comes  down  shimmering. 

One  wintry  chill, 

Boding  ill, 

Slowly  sweeps  forward. 
A  swirl  of  moonlight, 
Sifting  through  thick  clouds, 
Falls  down  glimmering. 

A  particle  of  snow, 

Shedding  a  glow, 

Wheels  glibly  through  air.  Uillek 


The  leaves  of  green  have  turned  to  red  and  gold, 

The  smell  of  apples  lingers  in  the  air, 

And  pumpkins  pleasant  autumn  greetings  hold, 

Stimulating  freshness  everywhere. 

The  sun  smiles  down  upon  the  scene  below, 

The  field  of  wheat  and  corn  increasing  grow 

Until  the  time  when  harvest  must  begin; 

And  then  the  frosty  wintertime  sets  in.    0  TT 

J  Susan  Hill  61 
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Every  Class  Should  Have  One 

This  coming  spring  there  is  one  occasion  that  every  Senior-Mid  is 
looking  forward  to  with  more  anxiety  than  all  the  other  commence- 
ment-time events.  It  is  that  special  time  when  Mrs.  Crane  presents 
to  her  an  Abbot  ring. 

Although  the  custom  of  class  rings  at  Abbot  has  grown  in  impor- 
tance and  sentimental  value  over  the  years  and  has  become  a  lasting 
token,  I  often  used  to  wonder  when  and  how  it  originated.  I  decided 
that  I  would  do  some  research  on  my  own  to  see  exactly  what 
started  the  idea. 

For  quite  a  while  all  I  could  find  were  dry,  dull  books  saying  very 
little  in  a  great  many  words.  Finally,  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  up, 
I" came  across"  a  very  ancient-looking  book  —  small,  with  a  brown 
paper  cover.  In  it  I  found  a  wealth  of  information  about  a  man  I'd 
never  heard  of — Joshua  Kendall  —  and  also  the  important  part  he 
played  in  the  custom  of  Abbot  rings. 

When  Joshua  was  sixteen,  he  applied  for  and  got  the  job  of  custo- 
dian at  Abbot  Academy,  which  was  then  a  new,  small  female  semin- 
ary in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  Each  year  he  made  it  a  habit  to  learn 
and  remember  the  names  of  every  girl  in  every  graduating  class.  It 
certainly  was  an  amazing  thing  to  do,  but  then  Joshua  was  an  amaz- 
ing fellow. 

Years  passed  before  Joshua  saw  these  girls  again,  and  when  they 
did  return  to  Abbot  they  were  no  longer  girls,  but  women,  some  of 
whom  were  considerably  over  twenty-one.  Once  when  Joshua  ap- 
proached one  of  these  women,  whom  he  remembered  from  the  class 
of  1832,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  card  pinned  to  her  suit  reading: 
Class  of  1839.  Thinking  the  woman  had  made  a  mistake,  Joshua 
"went  to  the  rescue."  The  woman  was  neither  pleased  nor  grateful 
and,  in  fact,  so  furious  she  almost  caused  him  to  lose  his  job.  Each 
year  the  same  thing  occurred  —  women  pushing  up  the  date  of  their 
graduation  seven  to  twelve  years.  Each  year  Joshua  became  more 
annoyed,  but  there  was  nothing  he  could  do. 

After  fifty-five  years  as  Abbot  custodian,  he  decided  to  retire  and 
spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm.  The  evening  before 
he  left,  a  dinner  was  held  in  his  honor.  At  the  end  Joshua  got  up  and 
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told  the  faculty  and  student  body  of  his  many  happy  years  at  Abbot, 
and  how  sad  it  would  be  to  say  "goodbye."  Before  he  sat  down  he 
said  he  had  one  complaint.  This  was  that  when  the  graduates  came 
back  to  Abbot,  they  actually  lied  about  their  ages!  Although  this 
statement  brought  a  smile  to  most  faces,  Joshua  felt  this  was  no 
laughing  matter.  He  proposed  that,  at  the  end  of  her  senior  year, 
each  girl  should  receive  a  gold  ring  with  Abbot's  initials  and  the 
year  she  graduated  on  the  front  and  her  own  initials  on  the  back. 
This  would  prevent  them  from  lying  about  the  year  they  graduated. 
The  rest  is  history.  Needless  to  say,  the  idea  was  accepted;  in  fact  the 
class  that  attended  his  farewell  dinner  was  the  first  class  to  have 
Abbot  rings.  Each  year  since  then,  every  class  has  had  an  Abbot 
class  ring. 

Diane  Gerros  '59 

Hypocrisy 

Do  you  feel  overpowered  by  a  sea 
Of  unsaid  thoughts  of  others,  with  the  pow'r 
To  turn  you  from  your  better  judgment's  plea 
Lest  you  should  suffer  from  opinions  sour? 
You  wish  for  strength  to  throw  opinions  out; 
You  linger  undecided  many  days, 
And  now  when  your  new  will  is  growing  stout, 
Your  "friends"  will  mock  you  while  your  strength  decays 
Into  a  mere  suggestion,  and,  alack, 
Your  thought  in  your  subconsciousness  is  hid. 
You  sink  forgetting,  laughing,  swiftly  back 
To  deeds  which  your  true  self  would  fain  forbid. 
If  we  were  not  such  hypocrites,  we  might 
Become  as  guiding  stars  and  needed  light. 

Linda  Carr  '58 
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Ki 

The  years  1941-1945  meant  little  to  me.  I  was  very  young  at  the 
time.  My  only  recollections  are  of  heavy  green  window  shades  drawn 
over  our  windows  at  night  and  of  ration  books  and  a  shortage  of 
gasoline  by  day.  Acts  of  aggression  were  beyond  my  comprehension. 

I  made  no  sacrifices  for  the  war  effort.  Throughout  those  bloody 
years,  I  lived  contentedly  and  securely  within  the  warm  shell  of  my 
family  circle.  I  never  knew  hunger.  My  closet  was  always  well 
stocked  with  pretty  clothes.  I  was  happy  in  the  bliss  of  innocent 
ignorance. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  Second  World  War  was  flinging 
disaster  on  innumerable  victims.  Children,  like  myself,  who  hardly 
knew  what  was  happening,  were  subjected  to  suffering,  terror,  and 
even  death.  They  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspense,  unable  to  un- 
derstand why  so  great  a  punishment  had  fallen  on  them. 

The  Japanese  were  a  hated  race,  yet  many  of  them  neither  under- 
stood nor  sanctioned  the  acts  of  their  militant  government.  Among 
these  people  was  the  family  of  Kikuko  Wakuta. 

Kikuko,  or  Ki  for  short,  lived  in  Tokyo  with  her  mother  and  her 
older  sister.  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  her  father  had  been  in  Europe 
on  business  and  was  unable  to  get  back  to  Japan  until  the  conflict 
ended.  Since  he  had  left  before  she  was  born,  Ki  did  not  know  him. 
However,  she  had  her  grandparents,  her  mother,  and  her  sister,  and 
she  was  happy. 

But  the  tide  of  war  changed.  Continuous  Allied  victories  brought 
the  war  closer  and  closer  to  Japanese  soil.  One  by  one,  the  Pacific 
islands  were  recaptured  by  the  West,  and  Japan  began  to  fear  more  for 
her  own  safety  than  that  of  her  empire. 

When  the  situation  became  threatening,  Ki's  family  moved  into 
the  country,  for  the  cities  would  be  the  first  targets  for  Allied  bombs. 
Even  so,  they  were  not  safe. 

Ki  was  about  four  years  old  at  the  time.  Although  she  did  not 
understand  much  about  war,  she  knew  that  every  time  there  was  an 
air  raid  warning,  she  and  her  mother  and  sister  must  hurry  to  the 
bomb  shelter  that  was  hidden  in  the  garden  behind  their  country 
home.  As  these  raids  became  more  frequent,  Ki  became  accustomed  to 
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the  clanger  and  the  dread.  Her  bomb  shelter  was  the  source  of  her 
courage;  it  was  infallible. 

Even  though  it  seemed  a  form  of  exile  to  her,  Ki  had  fun  in  the 
country.  There  was  a  whole  new  world  to  explore.  With  the  avid 
interest  of  a  four-year-old,  she  dug  into  every  inch  of  it.  But  at  the 
slightest  alarm,  she  might  be  interrupted  at  play,  roused  from  slum- 
ber, or  taken  from  meals  by  her  mother's  worried  frown,  and  the 
anxious  words:  "Kikuko!  Kikuko!  Come,  dear,  we  must  go  to  the 
garden!" 

One  day  while  she  was  playing  in  the  house,  she  heard  her  mother 
calling  her.  Another  air  raid.  She  answered,  "Yes,  mother,  I'm 
coming!" 

A  few  minutes  later,  she  entered  the  living  room.  Her  sister  hadn't 
come  yet,  and  her  mother  was  urging  her  to  hurry.  "What  can  your 
sister  be  doing?  Go  and  get  her,  dear.  Hurry!  There's  not  much  time!" 

The  little  girl  dutifully  obeyed.  She  was  beginning  to  grow  fright- 
ened, for  there  was  a  note  of  panic  in  her  mother's  voice. 

When  the  girls  appeared,  their  mother  herded  them  swiftly  out  the 
door  murmuring,  "Hurry,  girls,  hurry!  There's  not  much  time.  .  .  not 
much ..." 

But  there  was  no  time!  The  muffled  roar  of  engines  was  already 
audible;  dark  specks  were  visible  on  the  horizon.  The  family  could 
not  possibly  reach  the  shelter  in  time! 

Mrs.  Wakuta  gasped  and  shoved  her  children  back  into  the  house. 
What  was  she  to  do?  Planes  coming.  .  bombs.  .  .injury.  .  .death! 
The  bomb  shelter  and  security  were  close.  .  .  but  not  close  enough! 

The  roar  became  louder.  Bombs  were  ripping  through  the  country- 
side. When  it  was  over,  there  would  be  little  left.  But  who  would  be 
alive  when  it  was  over?  The  family  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor,  trem- 
bling. .  .  praying. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  explosion  outside!  A  few  more  bombs 
fell,  and  then  the  planes  were  gone. 

Mrs.  Wakuta  cautiously  raised  her  head.  "Thank  God,"  she 
whispered.  But  at  the  time,  she  little  suspected  how  thankful  she 
should  be.  A  bomb  had  fallen  in  the  entrance  to  their  bomb  shelter 
and  had  blown  it  to  infinity! 

Susan  Evans  '58 
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Reflections 

He  has  not  lived, 
He, 

Who  in  his  climbing, 
Ever  reaches  to  the  top, 
Who  in  his  striving, 
Ever  finds  his  goal. 

In  his  mightiness 
There  hides  a  flaw. 


Margery  Erickson  '58 


Because  he  fell  not  in  the  chasm, 
Nor  slipped  upon  the  rock, 
He  cannot  know 
The  suffering, 
The  stark  despair 
Of  those 

Defeated  in  their  attempts 
To  mount  the  hill. 

And  so  he  is  but  half  a  man. 

For  they  can  best  appreciate  the  wine 
Who  know  the  bitter  taste  of  vinegar. 


Soft  and  warm  and  white  as  snow, 
J.  Wellington  Wimpy,  in  afterglow 
Of  a  pleasant  meal,  sat  and  purred; 
Not  so  much  as  one  limb  he  stirred. 
His  eyes  were  shut:  a  picture  was  he 
Of  cushion-like,  feline  complacency. 


Sandra  Veeder  '58 
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Sail  on  a  Summer  Night 

I  ran  down  the  path  through  the  gathering  veil  of  dusk.  The 
almost  overpowering  scent  of  honey  suckle  mingled  with  the  salty 
fragrance  of  the  bay  as  I  came  closer  to  it.  My  bare  feet  grated  on  the 
small  pebbles  and  finally  reached  the  comforting,  damp  sand  that 
formed  the  beach,  which  stretched  onward  in  an  unending  white 
ribbon  to  be  gradually  swallowed  up  by  humid  darkness.  As  I 
walked  down  the  dock,  I  was  conscious  of  the  rhythmical  thumping 
of  my  feet  on  the  boards  which  were  still  warm  from  the  sun's  earlier 
intense  heat. 

The  summer  breeze  made  small  eddies  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  sent  them  lapping  against  the  side  of  the  small  boat.  As  I  stepped 
into  the  craft,  it  pulled  against  its  rope,  eager  to  be  out  on  the  black 
expanse.  The  sail  caught  the  slight  breeze,  and  we  glided  noiselessly 
out  into  the  night. 

The  dark  cloud,  which  had  previously  enshrouded  the  silver-faced 
moon,  began  to  slick  back,  and  as  if  by  magic  the  water  was  trans- 
formed to  black  velvet  strewn  with  diamonds  and  the  distant  trees 
to  silver  bars.  Quickly  though,  the  world  was  robbed  of  its  treasure, 
and  another  cloud  veiled  from  sight  its  almost  mystical  light. 

We  glided  on  and  on,  my  boat  and  I,  until  it  seemed  that  we  should 
reach  the  end  of  time.  Alone  in  the  inky  quiet,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the 
only  person  in  the  world  sliding  steadily  onwards.  I  might  have 
been  a  single  feather  scudding  over  the  ripples  before  the  breeze. 

Suddenly  the  shape  of  a  fishing  boat  loomed  before  me.  The  occu- 
pant shouted  a  loud  "hello"  which  echoed  raucously  across  my  bay. 
I  did  not  answer  but  sped  unwaveringly  on  into  the  night. 

Anne  Nieeson  '58 

The  Soul 

Who  can  see  a  star, 
Not  the  diffused  glow, 
False  illumination, 
But  deep  down  within, 
The  very  heart  and  core? 
What  unknown  jewel, 
Hidden,  undiscovered? 

Margery  Erickson  '58 
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"For  He  Himself  Is  Subject  to  His  Birth" 

The  island  is  sandy  and  green  and  hot.  Around  it  the  ocean,  the 

Caribbean,  lies  blue  and  green,  reaching  to  other  seas  which  stretch 

endlessly  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  Boundless  opportunity 

and  enchantment  call  across  the  waters. 

*    *  * 

The  schoolhouse  is  hot,  and  the  buzzing  of  flies  sounds  loudly  in 
the  empty  room.  The  hard  benches  with  their  inevitable  thin  film  of 
dust  smoothing  the  old  scratches  and  markings,  stand  in  long  rows. 
Through  this  room,  generations  of  black  children  have  passed,  per- 
meating the  dimness  with  fear  and  sorrow,  slow  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. 

A  boy  scuffs  slowly  across  the  school  yard,  his  bare  black  feet 
marking  the  white  dust.  Having  reached  the  doorway,  he  squats 
there  in  the  dust  while  vague,  undefined  dreams  merge  together  in  his 
mind.  Before  him  stretch  long  pans  of  pink  brine,  with  crystals  of 
salt  faintly  visible.  Gutteral  voices  rise  around  him  as  the  gang  of 
men  work  beneath  the  burning  sun.  He  is  silent  as  if  fearful  of  being 
noticed,  but,  in  the  pauses  between  work,  he  stares  with  wonder- 
ment and  awe  at  the  great  foreman  of  the  gang  who  will  never  be 
equalled  in  bulk  or  lazy  strength.  Might  not  a  boy  some  day  reach 
such  a  position? 

A  shadow  falls  across  the  boy.  His  dream  dissolves.  Before  him 
stands  a  tall  man  whose  high  cheekbones  and  thin  lips  proclaim  an 
aristocrat  of  the  race.  The  ensuing  conversation  is  dominated  by  the 
man.  He  is  talking,  pleading,  pausing  to  let  his  words  take  effect. 
The  boy  listens,  troubled.  Through  the  shadows  in  his  brain,  reason, 
which  for  centuries  has  lain  dormant,  begins  to  stir.  It  struggles 
with  the  shadows  and  is  defeated.  Nassau  is  far  away.  A  scholarship 
is  a  vague  and  only  half  understood  thing.  Cambridge  is  incompre- 
hensible and  four  years  is  an  interminable  length  of  time.  More 
clearly  than  the  towers  of  the  college  rise  the  figures  of  the  gang  of 
men.  In  place  of  the  foreman  stands  the  boy  as  a  man,  surrounded  by 
wonderment  and  awe.  It  is  easier  to  let  life  drift  by.  The  boy  remains 
firm  and  the  conversation  is  done.  He  scuffs  away. 

The  teacher  stands  still,  his  fine  face  drawn  with  sorrow  and  de- 
feat. Only  time  can  obliterate  the  work  of  time. 

Margery  Erickson  '58 
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Of  Spiders  and 
Men 


A  spider  spins  in  early  morning  sun 
A  part  of  him  in  dainty  pattern  shown. 
His  speed  declines,  his  project  nearly  done, 
His  plans  at  last  into  a  substance  grown. 
A  shadow  falls  —  the  black  clouds  ride  on  high, 
A  sudden  gale  disrupts  the  tranquil  morn, 
The  web  is  caught,  the  spider's  hopes  now  die. 
His  hard  work  hangs  in  silky  pattern  torn. 

*  *  * 

Oh  men,  lament  the  spider's  doleful  tale. 

For  man  is  such  a  spider  spinning  threads 

Of  dreams  and  hopes  which  like  a  web  are  frail .  . . 

And  hang  now  lost  or  ruined,  torn  in  shreds. 

*  *  * 

A  spider  spins  in  early  morning  sun, 

His  speed  declines,  his  project  nearly  done.  .  . . 

Laurie  Smith  '59 

An  Incident  in  Venice 

Last  summer  when  my  mother  and  I  were  going  on  a  tour  through 
Europe,  I  had  a  most  embarrassing  experience.  Our  first  day  in  Italy 
was  spent  in  Venice,  and  since  it  was  my  first  day  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, I  was  unaware  of  many  of  the  national  customs. 

I  soon  learned  that  spaghetti  is  usually  served  before  the  main 
course  of  a  dinner  in  Italy.  Because  I  didn't  want  to  be  different,  I 
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ordered  a  dish  of  spaghetti.  Everything  went  fine,  until,  to  the  horror 
of  an  Italian  waiter,  I  started  to  cut  my  spaghetti.  He  came  dashing 
over  to  our  table  and  very  patiently  tried  to  teach  me  how  to  twirl 
it  properly  on  a  fork  and  spoon.  After  I  had  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  twirling  it,  I  decided  that  it  looked  much  easier  than  it 
really  was.  However,  this  particular  waiter  was  not  the  type  who 
gave  up  easily.  He  valiantly  twirled  it  for  me  again  and  told  me  to 
open  my  mouth.  Just  as  he  was  putting  it  in  my  mouth,  one  little 
strand  fell  off  the  fork.  This  upset  the  whole  forkful,  which  went 
all  over  me  and  the  tablecloth. 

Whenever  I  went  into  that  restaurant,  the  Italian  waiter  and  I 
would  always  laugh  about  the  spaghetti  incident.  From  this  embar- 
rassing experience  came  a  lasting  impression  of  a  friendly  nation. 

Jean  Roundy  '59 

Rain 

He  felt  it  in  his  clothes,  his  skin,  and  his  mouth.  Dust.  During  the 
drought  of  the  last  two  months,  the  wind  had  swept  through  the 
town  like  a  careless  broom  which  abandoned,  rather  than  gathered, 
the  dust.  All  he  wanted  was  enough  rain  to  quench  the  thirst  of  his 
family  and  their  garden.  As  he  looked  at  his  father's  house,  he  knew 
he  wanted  rain  for  one  more  cause.  He  wanted  rain  to  make  his 
dusty,  dingy  home  white. 

Right  next  door,  the  boy  realized,  as  he  looked  through  the  crack 
in  the  fence  and  up  the  long  white  path  which  led  to  a  large  white 
mansion,  was  a  sprinkler  watering  the  thriving  grass.  Although  the 
grass  was  green  with  freshness  and  the  house  white,  he  knew  this 
family  needed  rain  as  much  as  his  did . .  .  not  rain  composed  of  water, 
but  another  kind  made  up  of  love  and  charity.  Unlike  his  family,  the 
neighbors  had  always  been  greedy  with  their  possessions.  Their 
water  had  not  been  shared  throughout  the  town,  but  had  been  saved 
and  used  for  sprinkling  the  lawn. 

A  dingy  house,  a  soured  soul  —  "Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the 
sweet  heavens  to  wash  it  white  as  snow?"* 


*Hamlet,  Act  III,  Scene  III 


Betsey  Gardner  '58 
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Heaven  Knows,  Mr.  Cummings 

"Hey,  Charley,  skid  the  grease!" 

In  such  a  way  did  the  day  of  the  annual  Mixer  begin.  It  was  the 
usual  boisterous  breakfast  hour  in  the  Commons,  but  today  some- 
thing seemed  a  little  different.  The  same  boys  were  throwing  toast, 
the  same  social  outcasts  were  grovelling  in  their  corner,  and  the 
master  on  duty  had  the  same  look  of  appeal  for  direct  aid  from 
Heaven;  but  today  there  breathed  in  the  air  a  note  of  romance. 

Charley  Cummings  sat  dreaming  over  his  cornflakes  about  the 
gorgeous  creature  from  down  the  hill  who  would  undoubtedly  be 
his  date  for  tonight,  so  that  he  scarcely  heard  someone  ask  him  to 
pass  the  butter.  That  someone  was  the  most  despised  snob  in  the 
whole  school,  Harlan  Smythe,  IV,  as  he  insisted  upon  being  called. 
Charley  cast  a  deprecating  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  intellectual 
table  and  resumed  his  dream.  He  had  seen  her  on  a  walk  and  even  in 
saddle  shoes,  ahhhh.  A  slice  of  thickly  buttered  toast  skimmed  over 
the  top  of  his  blond  crew  cut;  even  the  brains  were  acting  more 
normal  this  morning.  Oh,  but  that  girl,  the  nearest  thing  to  Anita 
Eckberg  that  Charley  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  And  to  think  that  she 
was  wasting  her  time  down  in  that  place!  She  must've  noticed  him 
too;  the  girls  always  did. 

That  afternoon  Andover  was  losing;  the  opposition  was  ahead  by 
six  points  with  only  a  few  moments  left  to  play.  Charley  at  quarter- 
back was  still  dreaming  when  suddenly  he  saw  something  in  the 
stands,  a  mittened  hand  clutching  a  wrinkled  program.  A  melodic 
voice  was  shouting  for  the  Blue.  Naturally  on  the  next  play  he  inter- 
cepted a  pass  and  made  a  touchdown.  The  kick  for  the  goal  was 
good,  and  the  clock  ran  out.  Charley  was  a  celebrity,  but  he  had 
done  it  for  her. 

In  the  locker  room  the  hero  stated  modestly  that  it  wasn't  any- 
thing. "But  wait  till  you  guys  see  my  date  for  tonight!"  Keep 
dreaming,  Charley,  while  you  still  can.  Keep  on  thinking  that 
Heaven  must've  meant  her  for  you.  But  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  a 
strong  stomach  too. 

When  Charley  got  to  the  gym  where  the  boys  were  introduced  to 
their  dates,  a  goodly  number  of  clean-socked  students,  admirably 
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tailored  by  Brooks  Brothers,  had  collected.  Speculation  was  high 
since  there  were  a  few  notorious  drags  whom  someone  had  to  get, 
but  Charley  was  cheerily  self-confident.  He  was  shoved  into  a  line; 
someone  said,  "Charles  Cummings,  this  is.  .  .  "  Charley  didn't  hear 
any  more.  He  only  looked,  but  there  wasn't  much  to  see.  The 
dreaded  and  unexpected  appeared.  Poor  complexion,  dish-water 
colored  hair,  and  thick  glasses  overwhelmed  him.  There  must  be  a 
mistake.  Yes,  it  was  a  big  mistake.  It  was  his  date. 

"Oooh,  Charles,"  It  positively  drooled,  "I've  heard  all  about  you, 
but  I  never  thought  you'd  be  my  date." 

"I've  heard  all  about  you,  too."  That  wasn't  a  lie  since  he  had 
just  finished  listening  to  a  deadly  description  that  fitted  her  to  a  T. 
She  was  one  of  the  noted  few. 

Charley  looked  around  furtively  to  see  if  there  was  anyone  he 
could  go  and  talk  to  —  anything,  anybody!  Plenty  of  his  friends 
were  there,  but  they  were  all  gaping  at  his  date.  Several  made  violent 
gestures  of  pity.  Blushing  and  muttering,  he  slunk  off  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room  with  It  following  adoringly  behind.  It  chatted 
on  while  Charley  searched  the  room  for  the  beautiful  girl  whom 
Fate  had  decreed  was  his.  Not  in  sight.  .  .well,  she  must  be  sick. 
Yeah,  that  was  it,  of  course.  But,  God,  she  wasn't  sick;  she  was 
hanging  onto  old  Smythe's  skinny  arm!  Charley's  stomach  rolled 
over  convulsively,  and  he  tried  to  hide  his  six-foot  frame  behind  a 
rolled-up  tumbling  mat.  Well,  the  night  was  young;  she'd  certainly 
ditch  that  creep.  He  might  as  well  stick  it  out  with  Dracula  here; 
after  all,  Heaven  was  on  his  side. 

It  had  been  busily  babbling  while  Charley  was  determining  his 
strategy.  "Oh,  do  you  live  in  Darien?"  How  did  she  find  that  out? 

Well,  then  you  must  know.  .  .  "  On  and  on  and  on  she  droned  about 
all  the  worst  people  in  Connecticut.  Charley  began  to  be  hypnotized 
by  her  flashing  braces. 

Dinner  was  a  relief,  except  that  he  could  hardly  choke  down  a 
mouthful.  It  had  the  enormous  appetite  of  a  rhinoceros;  and  by  the 
time  she  had  gnashed  her  way  through  the  fried  chicken,  Charley 
decided  from  careful  scrutiny  that  she  rather  looked  like  one  too. 

The  dance  dragged  on,  or  rather  It  did,  right  on  his  aching  arms 
and  squashed  feet.  Where  was  the  love  of  his  life?  Not  in  sight,  but 
by  this  time  Charley's  eyesight  was  getting  blurry.  He  didn't  care 
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about  anything  except  freeing  himself  from  the  large  parasite  that 
was  desperately  clinging  to  him.  He  double  cut  at  least  twenty 
times,  but  every  time  the  other  boy  cut  right  back  in.  You  really 
couldn't  blame  them.  Charley  signalled  behind  her  back  to  the  stag 
line.  They  all  looked  in  the  other  direction.  He  gave  up. 

In  the  movie,  while  Mr.  Allison  splashed  around  in  his  raft,  It 
confided  that  It  thought  the  next  Tea  Dance  would  be  divine. 
Charley  said  he  had  a  game  that  day.  Oh,  but  the  dance  would  be 
after  the  game.  He  pretended  not  to  hear.  Where  were  Smythe  and 
that  girl?  He  turned  around  to  look  in  the  last  row  of  the  balcony, 
but  it  was  useless.  That  was  where  the  faculty  had  stationed  them- 
selves so  that  no  one  like  Smythe  could  make  use  of  its  comparative 
seclusion. 

Charley  was  hauled  to  the  first  traffic  light  where  he  bid  It  good 
night.  He  thought  she  was  going  to  cry,  and  therefore  he  said  that 
he'd  see  her  around.  Off  she  whooped  down  the  hill,  shouting  that 
she  was  going  to  the  next  Tea  Dance  with  Charley  Cummings.  There 
were  Smythe  and  the  girl  behind  a  tree.  Charley  cringed  at  their 
clinch  and  turned  away  as  a  chaperone  grabbed  Harlan  and  shrieked, 
"Stop  that,  young  man!"  Cursing  Fate,  Charley  stumbled  back  to 
the  dorm. 

Frederica  Lindbeck  '58 

Ode  to  an  Egg 

Round,  but  not  quite, 
White  and  frail, 
Resting  before  me, 
Begging,  pleading, 
"Hit  me,  crack  me, 

Bounce  me,  break  me. 

Leave  me  not  here  with  surface 

Smooth  and  clear. 

Tap  me  once  with  your  knife,  and 

Let  me  out." 

Doris  Ward  '58 
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On  Looking  at  the  World 

For  sixteen  years  I  have  lived  a  happy  and  wonderful  life  with  no 
major  crises  to  roughen  my  path  toward  an  equally  happy  future. 
As  a  child  often  does  and  as  do  many  adults,  I  took  everything  for 
granted  and  I  never  stopped  once  to  consider  from  where  all  the 
things  that  had  been  given  me  had  come.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  subject 
into  which  I  had  no  desire  to  look.  I  lived  on  the  mere  presumption 
that  God  had  placed  us  on  the  earth  to  live  our  own  lives  as  we  saw 
fit,  and  that  He  had  given  us  the  tools  with  which  to  live  them. 
Looking  back,  I  distinctly  recall  the  day  when  my  outlook  on  life 
was  completely  changed.  My  exact  age  at  the  time  escapes  me  now, 
although  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve. 

Lying  awake  one  humid  August  night,  I  overheard  my  father  and 
mother  entertaining  guests  below  me.  Not  giving  my  mother  a 
chance  to  be  a  polite  hostess,  I  called  her  rather  blatantly  to  tell  her 
that  I  was  unable  to  sleep.  Apparently  my  plea  disturbed  my  father 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech  describing  "  that  quaint  old  wallpaper,"  and 
I  was  concisely  told  that  no  one  could  remedy  my  difficulty.  But  my 
mother,  being  a  kind-hearted  soul,  began  to  worry  and  presently  she 
came  upstairs. 

We  began  to  discuss  various  things  that  had  been  bothering  us, 
and  it  was  during  the  course  of  this  conversation  that  she  told  me 
simply  and  clearly  that  I  was  adopted. 

When  she  had  left,  I  was  alone  in  the  silence  of  my  room.  I  began 
to  think  about  what  she  had  said.  She  had  cared  enough  to  bring  me 
into  her  home,  full  of  love  and  understanding.  If  she  had  been  an- 
noyed at  my  nonchalant  attitude,  where  would  I  be? 

Even  though  I  had  had  little  sleep  that  night,  I  awoke  the  next 
morning  feeling  wonderfully  clean  inside  and  the  room  was  filled 
with  sunshine,  while  on  the  outside  I  could  see  the  rain  beating 
against  the  helpless  flowers  in  the  garden.  I  even  felt  that  I  had  sud- 
denly come  closer  to  God. 

If  in  the  world  of  today  we  could  appreciate  each  gift  we  receive, 
however  small  it  may  be,  as  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  someone 
else  who  is  dear  to  us,  we  would  realize  how  fortunate  we  are! 

Cynthia  Nichols  '59 
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A  Rainy  Night 
in  the  City 


Thunder  thudded  in  a  steady  crescendo  over  the  hot  city,  as  in  the 
ears  of  a  feverish  man.  Eyes  and  palms  turned  skyward  hopefully. 
Far  away,  the  rain  was  creeping  across  the  rooftops,  getting  closer, 
until  it  covered  every  street.  In  the  darkness  people  scurried  into 
doorways,  hunched  under  newspapers  or  pulled  up  coats.  Someone 
suddenly  drenched  shouted  in  disgust,  hurrying  onward.  After  a  few 
moments  the  rain  steadied,  and  the  city  people  steadied  with  it.  Life 
went  on  as  usual  with  the  help  of  umbrellas,  and  the  business  of  paid 
transportation  increased  suddenly.  The  hum  of  taxi  tires  came  closer 
and  closer,  splashed  its  way  through  the  street,  then  faded  away. 
Somewhere  a  distressed  cat  yowled.  The  sound  of  plastic  boots  slap- 
slapped  down  the  street  and  diminished  gradually  until  no  sound 
prevailed  but  that  of  increasing,  penetrating,  determined  rain. 


Linda  Carr  '58 
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Introspection 

I  often  wonder  Who  I  am  and  Why  I'm  here, 

Where  I'll  go  and  What  I'll  do. 

Will  I  ever  accomplish  anything  great? 

Or  even  anything  small? 

And  then  I  think  how  little 

I  really  matter  at  all. 

Am  I  a  message  to  someone, 

Or  a  symbol  of  something? 

A  helping  hand  to  those  who  need  me, 

Or  a  guide  to  those  who  are  lost? 

Or  am  I  just  another  being 

Living  out  my  life  with  no  real  purpose? 

I  often  wonder. 

It's  a  funny  feeling, 

This  one  that  I  have. 

A  feeling  that  I  am  going  to  do 

Something  good  before  I'm  through, 

Nothing  that  will  change  the  world, 

But  something  that  will  give  me  a  real  reason 

To  have  lived. 

I  hope  I  do. 

Susan  Goodwillie  '59 
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The  Black  Cats 

Some  people  wonder  how  it  was  ever  thought  that  a  black  cat 
crossing  your  path  meant  bad  luck.  Perhaps  it  is  not  bad  luck  today, 
but  this  is  how  the  superstition  began. 

Once  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  lived  an  old  woman  named 
Aheelda  who  kept  a  great  many  black  cats.  This  should  not  be  very 
surprising  because  she  was  a  witch,  although  in  semi-retirement. 
She  lived  in  a  small  house  with  generations  of  black  cats  until  she 
was  evicted  because  the  townspeople  had  a  road  built  through  her 
property.  Aheelda  decided  to  have  revenge.  She  tried  some  schemes 
and  hexes  such  as  making  the  sky  rain  pebbles,  creating  ghosts,  and 
turning  mushrooms  into  toadstools.  All  of  Aheelda's  schemes  failed 
because  she  had  not  been  practising  for  years  and  could  not  find  her 
books  or  remember  her  incantations.  Many  of  the  books  had  been 
used  by  the  cats  in  sharpening  their  claws.  The  witch  was  furious 
when  she  found  her  plans  would  not  work.  As  she  rushed  down  the 
hall  to  consult  the  cats,  she  tripped  over  one  of  them  and  fell  flat. 

"Felix,  you  ungrateful,  sneaking  cat,"  scolded  Aheelda  as  she  got 
up,  "if  only  the  townspeople  had  the  trouble  I  have  with  you  cats!" 

"Why  not?  I  and  the  others  could  trip  them,"  said  Felix,  anxious 
to  atone. 

"Well,  it's  as  good  an  idea  as  any,"  Aheelda  replied  grudgingly, 
now  that  mine  don't  work.  Do  that.  I'll  hex  you  so  that  when  any- 
thing hits  you,  you  will  turn  to  iron  temporarily.  Yes,  that  will 
work  well." 

Aheelda's  cats  became  the  terror  of  the  town.  When  a  person 
walked  along,  he  would  suddenly  trip  head  over  heels  on  what  felt 
like  a  stone  wall  a  foot  high.  The  townspeople  learned  to  look  to 
see  whether  a  black  cat  was  crossing  the  path. 

Elizabeth  Evans  '59 

Integration? 

The  rays  of  the  mid  morning  sun  danced  gaily  in  the  meticulously 
curled  hair  of  two  hundred  heads.  The  swish  of  crinolines,  the  quick 
tap  of  high  heels,  and  the  incessant  chattering  of  feminine  voices 
announced  to  the  students  of  P.  A.  that  the  Abbot  girls  were  on  their 
way  to  chapel  on  the  hill.  As  we  made  our  way  up  to  the  chapel,  we 
were  greeted  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  staring  eyes,  belong- 
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ing  of  course  to  the  Phillips  boys.  While  we  swarmed  up  the  stairs, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  owners  of  the  eyes,  we  had  the  feeling 
that  we  were  being  scrutinized  by  the  secret  police. 

After  the  service,  the  boys  filed  out  first  giving  us  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  over  their  student  body  all  at  once.  When  they  had 
exited  and  again  taken  their  posts  on  the  sides  of  the  stairs,  we  went 
out. 

I  lost  my  balance  as  I  started  to  descend  the  stairs;  I  stumbled  and 
fell  gracefully  in  a  heap.  Mortified,  I  attempted  to  scramble  to  my 
feet,  but  before  I  had  a  chance,  a  helping  hand  lifted  me  swiftly  up. 
When  I  was  standing  on  my  shaky  legs  again,  I  looked  down  into 
my  rescuer's  ugly  but  vaguely  familiar  face  and  incredulously  heard 
him  exclaim  in  a  loud  voice,  "Say!  Weren't  you  my  date  for  the 
mixer?  I'm  sure  you  were.  I  remember  you  spilled  the  punch  all  over 
your  dress.  Joanne  Shanklin  '58 


"For  He  Himself  Is  Subject  to  His  Birth" 

In  a  little  house  in  the  poorer  section  of  a  southern  town  a  man 
stood  looking  down  at  his  wife  and  tiny,  new-born  son.  In  his  eyes 
was  a  glow  of  pride  that  was  somewhat  dimmed  by  a  shadow  of 
well-remembered  pain.  The  child  was  a  negro. 

A  nine-year-old  boy  stood  timidly  on  the  outer  fringes  of  a  happy, 
laughing  group  of  children.  As  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  him, 
he  crept  closer  and  watched  the  game  with  longing  eyes.  Finally,  he 
summoned  all  his  courage  and  asked  if  he  could  play.  "Go  home, 
nigger,"  was  the  reply. 

A  young  man  sat  in  an  office,  waiting  for  an  interview.  His  hands 
were  so  tightly  clasped  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  break  under  the 
strain.  One  thought  kept  beating  in  his  brain.  He  must  be  accepted. 
Please,  Lord,  let  him  be  accepted!  A  kindly-looking  man  called  his 
name.  He  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  A  man  looked  up  from  his  desk, 
and  his  expression  changed.  "I'm  sorry,  but  we  don't  take  colored 
people." 

An  old  man  sat  outside  his  house  and  stared  blankly  at  nothing  in 
particular.  Two  men  rode  by  on  horseback  and  looked  at  the  tired 
figure  with  something  close  to  pity  in  their  eyes.  One  remarked  to 
the  other,  "He  really  used  to  have  ambition.  It's  too  bad  he  never 
got  anywhere.  But  then,  he's  just  a  negro." 

Cynthia  Worcester  '58 
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Dust 

The  source  of  dust  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me,  but  it  appears 
as  if  by  magic  on  Saturday  morning.  There  are  great  globs  of  it  under 
my  bed  and  a  white-gray  coating  of  it  on  my  bookcase.  It  is  in  the 
space  between  the  glass  and  my  dresser  top  and  it  sticks  on  velvet 
hats  and  dresses.  It  can  make  black  suede  shoes  speckled,  and  it  forms 
a  pattern  around  my  china  figures. 

Its  texture  and  lightness  make  dust  almost  impossible  to  dispose. 
A  dry  rag  will  rid  a  surface  of  dust  only  to  scatter  it  in  the  air  to  land 
elsewhere.  Wetting  dust  seems  to  effect  an  unpleasant  chemical 
change  in  it  so  that  it  smears  when  I  try  to  wipe  it  up  with  a  damp 
rag.  The  current  of  air  that  a  broom  creates  unsettles  the  dust  and  it 
goes  tumbling  into  another  corner.  A  mop  is  the  most  successful  of 
cleaning  tools  because  it  coagulates  the  dust  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
put  dust  to  dustpan.  When  I  try  to  walk  with  the  full  dustpan,  the 
dust  floats  off  it  and  crumbles  as  it  hits  the  floor. 

The  exertion  of  dusting  makes  my  face  tingle  and  itch  and  my  body 
radiate  heat  in  a  most  disconcerting  manner. 

Dust  helps  to  build  character.  It  has  been  known  to  bring  out 
domestic  qualities  in  undomestic  girls.  The  influence  of  dusting  may 
inspire  girls  to  work  as  tirelessly  throughout  their  lives  as  they  did 
dusting.  It  may  make  incurable  defeatists  out  of  some  or  discourage 
others  to  the  point  of  laziness.  It  tends  to  bring  out  any  tendency 
toward  a  bad  temper.  At  the  end  of  two  more  years  it  will  have 
shaped  my  destiny. 

Charlotte  Paull  '59 

Of  Birth 

Needless  to  say,  I,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  knew  how  and  from  where 
babies  were  produced,  yet  to  behold  the  actual  birth  of  an  infant 
was  for  me  a  completely  new  excitement  and  adventure.  I  was  the 
sole  witness  to  the  birth  of  Gracie's  first  kitten. 

Four  weeks  previous  to  this  event,  Mother  and  I  noticed  an  unu- 
sual bulging  of  Gracie's  sides.  I,  having  carefully  felt  her  abdomen, 
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deduced  from  the  inward  kicking  motion  that  Gracie  was  not 
merely  fat  but  was  expecting  a  child. 

When  I  reached  home  one  evening,  I  heard  at  once  the  distinct 
meows  of  my  pet.  Having  followed  these  calls  for  help,  I  found  her 
lying  on  my  bedroom  rug  obviously  in  labor.  I  imagined,  that  since 
this  kitten  was  her  first  offspring,  Gracie  would  be  a  bit  embarrassed 
if  she  was  watched  by  an  audience.  Therefore,  I  lay  on  the  floor  out- 
side my  room  and  I  watched  through  a  scant  opening  of  the  door. 
Between  her  numerous  meows  and  labor  pains,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
slimy,  gasping  kitten.  Quickly  she  investigated  her  new  possession 
and  then  proceeded  to  give  the  new  kitten  his  first,  but  definitely  not 
last,  bath.  I  now  felt  it  was  safe  for  me  to  enter  my  room.  Once  I  had 
done  so,  she  left  her  baby  for  a  few  precious  moments  to  claim,  from 
me,  a  deserved  petting.  Her  purring  and  the  nuzzle  she  gave  me 
stated  that  all  was  safely  over. 

Suzee  Holland  '59 

Andante 

The  sunlight  dancing  on  the  ground 
And  on  the  acorns  scattered  round, 
Enchanted  her. 

She  sat  there  watching  for  a  while, 
And  gathering  acorns  with  a  smile, 
Examined  them. 

Then  leaning  back  against  the  tree, 
She  laid  her  doll  beside  her  knee, 
Whispering. 

The  breeze  that  shook  the  golden  sheaves 
Now  muttered  in  the  dusky  leaves, 
And  fanned  her  hair. 

Barbara  Randall  '58 
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The  Day  I  Flew 

I  have  flown.  I  got  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  ate  cornflakes  and  ice 
cream  for  breakfast  and  then  I  took  off.  I  didn't  know  how  to  begin 
to  fly,  but  since  I  didn't  need  to  know,  I  just  did  it. 

From  my  infinite  charts,  graphs,  tables,  and  meters,  I  derived  the 
wind  speed  and  direction,  when  and  if  it  would  rain,  and  various 
other  atmospheric  conditions.  Since  the  wind  was  right,  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  I  was  more  than  eager,  I  took  a  small  leap  into  the  air  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  I  came  down  again. 

My  arms  seemed  sluggish  at  first  and  lacked  the  smoothness  of  a 
well-oiled  machine,  (after  all  I'd  only  been  airborne  a  few  minutes) 
but  when  I  got  my  feet  (they're  very  large)  into  a  gliding  position, 
I  really  soared. 

The  trees  flashed  below  me  like  tiny  green  pin  cushions  and  the 
many  colored  roofs  formed  a  patchwork  quilt  into  which  I  felt  I 
could  fall  without  a  scratch. 

Since  I  hadn't  planned  to  wander  very  far  from  home  on  my  first 
expedition,  I  turned  back  when  my  minute  meter  read  ten  miles. 
Besides,  although  my  arms  had  been  active  during  their  fifteen  work- 
ing years,  they  never  had  performed  a  job  quite  like  my  first  (and 
last)  flight.  Neither  did  my  stomach  seem  to  appreciate  the  workout 
it  was  getting,  but  the  delight  of  hopping  from  chimney  top  to 
tower  to  steeple  was  one  I  had  never  before  known  and  one  I  could 
certainly  never  forget. 

On  the  way  home  I  felt  shaky  when  I  looked  below  and  saw  my 
patchwork  quilt  seem  to  move  as  though  a  restless  sleeper  lay  below 
it.  Then  I  realized  that  my  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  my  unique 
power  was  diminishing.  As  I  gently  floated  to  the  ground,  I  looked 
around  at  the  trees  and  houses  I  had  seen  only  a  moment  before; 
they  had  somehow  lost  the  magical  charm  that  I  had  captured  for  a 
few  brief  seconds  and  my  day  of  all  days  ended. 

Susan  Goodwillie  '59 

A  sniff  and  a  cold  nose; 
The  rabbit 

Is  eating.  Diane  Montgomery  '59 
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Inexorable  Force 

Light  comes  creeping  in  with  vast  intent 
To  cover  all  the  world  in  sombre  chill 
With  blanket  grey  and  dreary,  deathly  still, 
It  steals  across  the  land;  'twill  not  relent. 
A  muffled  cry  o'er  lapping  waves  is  sent. 
The  mournful  bell  replies  by  warning  ill, 
And  gulls  from  far  away  at  sea  are  shrill 
In  answer  to  the  plea  of  him  who's  spent. 
So,  man  in  ages  past  has  sought  to  free 
Himself  from  Nature's  bond,  and  still  he  strives 
To  do  his  will.  But  Mother  Earth,  too  strong 
For  puny  man,  has  written  her  decree 
That  ne'er  shall  her  allotted  slave  contrive 
By  any  act  or  course  to  slip  his  thong. 

Shirley  Slater  '58 


"Send  Out  Thy  Light" 

Today  I  learned  that  contrary  to  sight 

White  light  is  made  up  of  several  hues. 

This  is  true  when  a  glass  prism  issues 

Continuous  wavelengths  of  colors  bright. 

Speed  changes  cause  refraction  of  the  light 

And  difference  in  direction  ensues. 

The  rays  are  freed  in  shades  from  reds  to  blues. 

Those  that  are  bent  are  dark  and  have  less  might. 

Light  of  the  World,  enter  my  lucid  soul. 

Resemble  not  Greek  gods  of  cruelty, 

But  mercy  use  and  love  to  humble  me, 

To  lighten  cares  and  fears,  'erase  thoughts  foul. 

So  my  weak  beam  may  find  the  novelty 

Of  diffusing  far  the  love  found  in  Thee. 

Joan  Foedisch  '58 


The  Courant  Board 

wishes  you  all 
A  Merry  Christmas 

but 
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The  Abbot  Courant 


Undoubtedly  at  one  time  or  another  Abbot  students  have  won- 
dered how  the  Courant  received  its  name  and  how  long  it  had 
existed.  The  History  of  Abbot  Academy  by  Philena  and  Phebe  McKeen 
mentions  nothing  about  its  name,  so  we  have  formed  our  own 
theory.  It  appears  that  in  1721,  James  Franklin,  the  older  brother  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  started  printing  the  New  England  Courant,  the 
third  Bostonian  newspaper.  Benjamin  was  then  fifteen  and  appren- 
ticed to  his  brother.  The  first  Courant  concerned  itself  with  the 
determined  opposition  to  inoculation  for  smallpox.  Cotton  Mather 
and  several  other  prominent  Bostonians  were  for  inoculation  and 
very  much  anti-Courant.  Mather  referred  to  the  Courant  writers  as  the 
"Hell-Fire  Club." 

Soon  the  paper  was  subdued  and  included  more  diverse  subjects. 
Benjamin  started  to  write  for  it  under  pen  names  so  that  his  brother, 
unsuspicious  of  the  identity  of  the  author,  would  publish  them.  He 
went  under  the  pen  name  of  a  supposed  female  called  Silence  Do- 
Good.  The  DoGood  papers  were  so  highly  thought  of  that  no  one 
guessed  that  the  real  author  was  the  sixteen-year-old  Benjamin.  In 
1722,  however,  James  was  imprisoned  for  printing  some  fiction  which 
offended  the  colony  legislature.  During  his  absence  Benjamin  pub- 
lished the  paper  on  his  own  for  a  month.  The  Courant  did  so  well  that 
when  James  was  released,  there  was  considerable  rivalry  between  the 
brothers.  Benjamin  finally  left  Boston  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with 
plenty  of  experience  as  a  writer  and  printer  to  send  him  on  his  way. 

The  memory  of  the  New  England  Courant  must  have  lasted  until 
1873,  because  in  that  year  some  industrious  senior-mids  of  the  class 
of  '74  at  Abbot  began  to  publish  the  school's  first  periodical,  the 
Abbot  Courant.  The  McKeen  sisters  wrote  that  the  purposes  of  the 
magazine  were  those  of  "  stimulating  literary  ambition,  sending  a 
pleasant  letter  of  Andover  news  to  subscribers,  and  preserving  a 
record  of  school  events."  The  magazine  had  appeared  biannually 
since  June  of  1873.  The  record  of  current  events  which  was  kept  was 
valuable  to  those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  school  later.  The 
Courant  was  exchanged  with  and  highly  praised  by  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  some  other  colleges.  The  news  and  advertisements  of  yearbook 
nature  dwindled  gradually  until  in  1934  the  Courant  resembled 
closely  the  ones  of  today.  (The  present  authors  have  not  yet  been 
considered  a 44  Hell-Fire  Club.")  We  hope  that  the  present  Courants 
at  least  merit  the  comment  of  Harriet  Chapell  Newcomb,  who  wrote 
in  her  Journal  of  an  Abbot  Academy  Girl,  1874-1876:  "The  Courants 
are  out  for  this  term,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  good  as  last 
year's.  But  still,  it  is  quite  sensible,  and  there  are  not  many  things 
to  criticize." 
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Mozell 

We  have  always  had  a  maid  in  our  house.  She  was  never  a  jolly, 
fat "  mammie"  maid  but  merely  one  who  helped  my  mother  with  the 
cleaning,  washing,  and  ironing.  Since  each  one  "lived  in,"  I  was 
able  to  know  them  intimately.  A  particular  event  or  trait  firmly 
fastens  each  maid  in  my  memory,  but  Mozell  Savannah  is  the  only 
one  that  I  can  vividly  recall. 

Mozell  was  a  large-boned  woman,  who,  as  a  child,  had  killed 
rattlesnakes  and  devoured  large  quantities  of  the  hottest  peppers. 
However,  these  last  feats  did  not  affect  my  young  mind  so  strongly 
as  a  few  of  her  more  peculiar  habits,  which  fascinated  me  and  thor- 
oughly perturbed  mother.  Her  chief  idiosyncrasy  was  that  of  chew- 
ing snuff.  Mozell,  like  a  dope  addict,  could  not  continue  her  work 
without  her  necessary  portion  of  snuff;  therefore  mother  frequently 
spent  her  afternoons  in  search  of  the  nearly  extinct  brand  of  snuff. 
The  actual  chewing  of  the  pulverized  tobacco  was  not  so  bothersome 
as  her  spitting  of  it  into  orange  juice  cans,  which  were  strategically 
placed  throughout  the  house.  Often  a  member  of  my  family  would 
accidentally  knock  over  one  of  these  ready-made  spittoons,  thereby 
causing  an  eternal  spot. 

Another  peculiarity,  which  greatly  held  my  interest,  was  her 
wearing  of  false  hair  pieces.  Mozell  spent  the  majority  of  her  time 
and  money  on  these  false  locks  and  curls.  Every  holiday  she  felt  that 
in  order  to  celebrate  properly  she  must  don  a  new  and  exciting  hair- 
do. However,  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  aware  of  the  falsity  of  her 
new  coiffure,  and  to  tease  her  I  would  chant  the  fancy  name  of  this 
new  added  attraction  and  the  price,  both  of  which  I  had  seen  in  one 
of  her  numerous  catalogs.  My  discourse  would  infuriate  Mozell  to 
the  point  of  chasing  me  around  the  house  with  a  dishcloth  in  hand. 
This  chase  was  the  greatest  delight  to  me  because  I  always  won. 

Her  third  oddity  was  that  of  constantly  burning  incense  in  a  little 
red  Buddha.  This  event  could  have  been  bearable  if  it  had  been  pine, 
but  Mozell  preferred  the  sickly  sweet  smell  of  jasmine.  Although  she 
could  never  prove  her  case,  I  was  the  culprit  who  opened  all  of  her 
windows,  even  on  the  coldest  days,  to  let  out  the  pervasive  odor. 
These  habits  of  Mozell's  did  not  seem  odd  to  me  at  the  time  because 
Mozell  and  I  were  friends. 

Suzee  Holland  '59 
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Two  Faces 

5  A.M.  August  1,1956 

Whatever  way  I  looked  at  it,  it  was  not  a  time  when  I  wanted  to 
be  sitting  around  doing  nothing.  In  New  York  City  it  was  twelve 
M.,  here  in  Paris  five.  If  I  had  to  be  up  at  such  an  unearthly  hour,  I 
wanted  to  be  doing  something  interesting  —  going  to  a  party,  for 
instance.  But  here  I  was  in  the  transit  section  of  the  Orly  field  airport 
in  Paris  destined  to  spend  three  hours  waiting  for  the  plane  to  leave 
for  Milan,  Italy. 

The  seven  of  us  who  were  on  the  flight  had  come  into  the  airport, 
through  the  chill  morning  air,  and  had  been  hustled  off  into  a  tiny 
room  for  transit  passengers.  Our  host  was  a  grouchy  bartender  who 
did  not  live  up  to  the  French  reputation  for  gaiety,  and  who  was 
loathe  to  give  us  any  cocoa  or  coffee.  At  last  he  obliged,  and  we  were 
all  somewhat  appeased. 

As  I  sat  sipping  my  cocoa,  I  thought  of  all  the  hopes  I  had  had 
before  landing.  I  had  hoped  that,  reflected  in  the  airport,  I  might  see 
the  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  for  which  the  French  are  known.  I  had 
also  hoped  that  I  might  even  see  the  Eiffel  Tower  while  flying  over 
Paris.  But,  of  course  it  had  been  too  early,  and  I  had  only  seen  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  city  below. 

Eventually  I  stopped  meditating  and  decided  to  explore  my  sur- 
roundings. I  found  three  things  of  interest,  namely  three  shops,  or  to 
be  more  precise,  booths.  Between  them  the  booths  sold  a  variety  of 
goods:  one  sold  candy  and  cigarettes;  another  perfume  and  a  little 
jewelry;  the  third,  dolls,  stuffed  animals,  and  baby  clothes.  After  I 
had  thoroughly  exhausted  these  points  of  interest,  (which  took 
only  a  few  minutes),  I  went  out  onto  the  little  observation  balcony 
and  watched  the  sunrise.  It  was  very  chilly,  but,  as  it  was  the  first 
sunrise  I  had  ever  seen,  I  was  brave  and  watched  it.  Not  much  later 
the  cold  forced  me  to  go  inside  again.  After  a  boring  half  hour  I 
heard  three  French  cleaning  women  come  clattering  up  the  stairs, 
and  I  strained  my  one  year  of  French  to  understand  what  they  were 
saying.  Unfortunately,  my  French  was  not  equal  to  the  task  at  hand, 
and  all  I  heard  were  a  few  snatches,  such  as  "Marie,  s'il  vous  plait 
. .  .fait. .  .  a  droite.  ..." 

Then,  not  more  than  half  an  hour  before  flight  time,  people  began 
clustering  in  our  section  of  the  airport.  The  atmosphere  became  in- 
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finitely  more  cheerful,  as  any  place  does  where  there  is  a  group  of 

happily  babbling  people,  and  it  was  no  time  at  all  until  we  left. 

*    *  * 

9  P.M.  September  12,  1956 

You  would  never  have  known  the  room.  This  time  there  was  a 
crowd  of  people,  a  hubbub  of  noise,  a  cheerfully  lit  room,  and  all  the 
things  that  go  with  a  busy  airport.  The  cigarette  booth  was  doing  a 
thriving  trade  by  advertising  tax-free  goods,  and  the  other  two  shops 
were  trying  their  best.  The  displays  had  not  changed  much  since 
August;  the  difference  was  that  now  I  had  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  their  wares. 

With  people  going  in  and  out,  demanding  where  this  was  and 
what  to  do  with  that,  the  airport  resembled  a  busy  department  store 
at  Christmas.  The  salesgirls  were  acting  as  they  do  the  world  over, 
pleasant  and  courteous  as  long  as  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  sale, 
bored  and  tired  when  that  prospect  was  gone. 

The  noise  of  voices  rose  and  fell  in  a  crescendo  as  planes  arrived 
and  flights  were  announced.  The  room  seemed  to  be  diminished  by 
the  density  of  smoke,  and  there  was  an  air  of  falsity  which  came 
with  the  many  people  and  their  constricting  social  habits. 

Because  our  plane  only  stopped  in  Paris  for  an  hour  before  taking 
off  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  I  did  not  have  as  much  time  to  observe  the 
doings  of  those  about  me  as  I  had  had  before.  The  impression  I 
gained,  however,  was  that  everyone  was  in  as  much  of  a  rush  as  I 
was  and  could  not  stop  to  remember  the  little  room  that  changes 
every  hour. 

Shirley  Slater  '58 

&      &  & 

Wind 

Whipping  the  trees, 

Slipping  under  the  closed  window. 

Snow 

Co v 'ring  the  trees, 

Sifting  in  under  the  closed  window. 

Cold 

Freezing  the  trees, 

Chilling  the  room  through  the  closed  window. 

Nancy  Dick  '58 
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Further  Observations  "On  Spiders  and  Men" 

This  is  based  on  the  following  lines  from ' '  Of  Spiders  and  Men"  by- 
Laurie  Smith,  Courant,  December,  1957:  "A  sudden  gale  disrupts 
the  tranquil  morn,  the  web  is  caught,  the  spider's  hopes  now  die.  .  . . 
For  man  is  such  a  spider  spinning  threads." 

In  accordance  with  the  habits  of  most  animals,  spiders  spin  their 
webs  in  order  to  make  a  living.  The  webs  men  spin  for  the  same  end 
are  as  liable  to  sudden  destruction  as  those  of  spiders.  Hopes  and 
dreams  other  than  completely  personal  spiritual  ones  depend  on  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  somewhere  in  their  construction.  Often  no 
more  than  chance  is  evident  in  the  ensuing  destruction.  The  fall  of  a 
great  man  ruins  his  dependents,  but  often  we  don't  realize  what  we 
depended  on,  and  we  attribute  the  shattering  of  hopes  to  something 
supernatural.  The  spider  is  equally  lost  and  ruined  when  a  wind  up- 
roots the  tree  which  holds  his  web,  or  when  a  breeze  blows  him  and 
his  work  away. 

The  spider's  troubles  rise  from  his  trying  to  put  spiritual  values 
into  an  affair  which  is  basically  practical.  If  his  object  is  to  catch 
flies,  he  ought  to  forget  about  beauty  and  his  own  pleasure  in  crea- 
tion and  make  durable  webs,  at  whatever  cost,  which  do  nothing 
but  catch  flies.  There  were  plenty  of  "Robber  Barons"  who  success- 
fully applied  this  principle.  If  your  goals  are  basically  material,  it  is 
best  to  disregard  the  spirit,  and,  boisterously  drowning  its  demands, 
advance  wholeheartedly  toward  your  goal.  If  you  really  know  what 
you  want  and  how  it  is  to  be  had,  success  is  proportional  to  ruthless- 
ness.  As  has  been  said,  they  have  their  reward,  though  the  satisfac- 
tion is  doubtful. 

If  the  spider  is  actually  seeking  spiritual  perfection,  he  chose  a 
poor  method  for  doing  it.  Ideally  it  should  be  possible  to  perfect  any 
type  of  beauty,  but,  practically,  anything  but  inward  beauty  may, 
by  chance,  be  destroyed  by  forces  which  don't  consider  one's  worthi- 
ness. To  succeed  completely  a  project  must  be  wholly  spiritual  or 
wholly  material.  Those  concerned  with  spiritual  perfection  are 
bound  to  create  hazards  for  their  material  undertakings  by  their 
principles.  One  must  expect  failure  in  worldly  pursuits  and  learn  to 
base  hope  only  on  spiritual  attainment.  The  destruction  of  spiritual 
webs  is  the  result  of  one's  own  imperfection  and  represents  a  purging 
in  preparation  for  achievements  more  nearly  perfect. 

Katherine  Lockwood  '58 
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B.M.O.C. 

A  group  of  khaki-clad  P.  A.  boys  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
were  laughing  and  making  snow  balls.  I  looked  down  at  my  red 
boots  as  I  walked  and  splashed  through  the  slush.  Then,  when  I 
glanced  up,  I  saw  John.  He  was  looking  at  the  window  display  of  the 
Andover  Shop.  John  was  a  B.M.O.C,  and  I  had  had  two  dates,  a  tea 
dance  and  a  movie,  with  him.  I  was  impressed  by  his  smoothness  and 
his  "easy  manners"  but  wondered  at  his  constant  talk  of  girls,  New 
York  parties,  and  the  "blast"  he  had  abroad  in  Italy  during  the 
summer.  His  "line"  was  beautiful  but  like  a  good  piano  performance 
— well  practiced. 

I  wondered  if  I  should  speak  to  him.  Etiquette  demanded  that  the 
girl  should  greet  the  boy  first,  but  I  mused,  "I  must  be  a  mess,  hair 
blown  and  probably  no  lipstick  on.  .  . ." 

"Hello,"  he  said  and  smiled  his  smile  that  was  more  like  a  smirk. 
Hi,  how  are  you?' '  I  said  cheerfully  in  true  Abbot  fashion. 

"In  lousy  spirits  'til  you  came  along,"  he  drawled. 

"Oh,  what  was  the  matter?"  I  casually  asked. 

"You're  going  to  the  movies  with  Harry  this  Saturday.  I  know 
you  wouldn't  break  a  date,  but  a  guy  can  pray,  can't  he?  'The  loving 
heart  is  unreasonable,'  you  know."  (He  was  always  quoting  things). 

"We  just  got  our  marks,"  I  said,  trying  to  change  the  subject. 
Dropped  down  in  three  courses,"  I  added,  and  made  a  wry  face. 

"That's  too  bad.  How  would  you  like  to  come  up  to  the  dorm 
each  evening  for  instruction?"  He  looked  like  a  cat  just  waking  up 
from  a  nap  in  the  sun.  "I'm  sure  we'd  both  learn  a  lot,"  he  purred. 

"Oh  really?  Do  tell,"  I  said,  not  knowing  what  to  reply.  Then  I 
tried  to  look  innocent. 

"Save  the  next  movie  for  me,  will  you,  Angel?  If  I  may  break  my 
arm  on  my  own  back,  I'm  not  such  a  bad  guy." 

"I'd  love  to  go,"  I  said  and  wondered  if  I  meant  it.  He  had  a 
very  short  crew  cut,  and  I  liked  it.  "He  looks  sooo  sophisticated," 
I  told  myself. 

As  if  reading  my  last  thought,  he  leaned  closer  and  tried  to  look 
into  my  eyes.  "I'll  call  you  next  week,  supposedly  to  make  plans  but 
really  just  to  hear  your  angel  voice." 

"He  does  look  like  a  sleepy  cat!"  I  thought.  It  had  begun  to  snow, 
and  things  were  getting  a  bit  damp.  I  gave  him  a  combination  of  a 
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"I  don't  trust  you"  look  and  a"  You're  crazy  if  you  think  I'd  fall  for 
that  line"  look. 

"I'm  not  crazy,  just  a  little  mad  over  you,"  he  laughed.  "Why 
don't  we  go  into  the  Coffee  Mill  for  something  to  eat?  It's  so  much 
easier  whispering  sweet  nothings  over  a  soda  than  over  the  traffic  of 
And  over." 

"No,  thanks  just  the  same.  I've  really  got  to  go,"  I  said — for  after 
that  feast  of  ham  I  had  lost  my  appetite! 

Laurie  Smith  '59 


ft       ft  ft 


O  Scorn  the  Sonnet!* 
Or  I  Tried! 

O  scorn  the  sonnet!  Anguish  brings  it  now! 

If  this's  the  key  that  open'd  Shakespeare's  heart, 

Then  locks  have  changed  with  time.  O  where  to  start? 

So  soon  are  wrinkles  folded  on  my  brow. 

A  fly  annoyed  a  Grecian  hart, 

From  him  the  pest  received  a  painful  smart. 

(Was  from  a  cow  except  for  Abba's**  vow.) 

Eight  lines  have  been;  my  object  should  begin. 

But  persevering  fly  gains  impetus, 

Although  he's  licked,  'til  power  breaks  his  spine. 

Where's  room  to  illustrate  that  pride's  a  sin? 

O  quickly!  Shift  to  gods  and  Oedipus. 

The  fourteenth  line!  The  end's  in  view.  So's  mine. 

Sandra  Bensen  '58 

*With  apologies  to  Wordsworth 

♦Rhyming  scheme— ABBA  ABBA  CDE  CDE 
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Heaven  Knows,  Mr.  Cummings 

(Continued  from  the  December  issue) 

Four  months  had  elapsed  since  Charley,  a  victim  of  the  laws  of 
natural  selection,  had  been  forced  to  endure  the  trials  of  the  tea 
dance.  The  memory  had  not  yet  tarnished;  he  still  shuddered  at  the 
thought. 

After  hockey  practice  one  bleak  February  day,  Charley  was  ac- 
costed by  Skip  DeVilling. 

"You  got  a  letter  that's  perfumed  in  your  mailbox,  and  the  guys 
are  trying  to  steam  it  open." 

At  last!  The  long-awaited  letter  from  that  doll  he'd  met  at  Stowe! 
Now  he  could  safely  ask  her  to  the  Andover  Spring  Prom. 

Once  inside  the  dorm,  he  plowed  through  the  curious  collection  of 
boys  who  were  adept  at  reading  through  paper,  ripped  open  the 
exotically  scented  pink  envelope,  and  read: 
Dear  Charley, 

I  know  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time,  but  I  know  how  busy 
you've  been  with  exams  and  sports.  Of  course  I've  been  awfully  busy 
too — we  don't  do  anything  but  work.  Well,  I  want  you  to  come  to 
our  prom  which  is  in  three  weeks.  It  will  be  great  fun  and  I've  found 
out  that  you  don't  have  a  game  that  day  and  it  is  a  closed  weekend 
at  Andover  so  of  course  you  can  come.  I'm  sorry  to  have  asked  you 
so  late,  but  I  have  invited  college  men  who  couldn't  come.  Write  me 
soon. 

He  didn't  dare  read  the  name,  but  he  knew  who  it  was.  The  Spring 
Prom  faded  out  of  sight,  and  one  he  couldn't  avoid  filled  the  gap. 
Yes,  "It"  had  returned. 

When  the  magic  day  arrived,  a  general  numbness  had  set  in.  That 
line  about  college  men  didn't  deceive  him;  Charley  knew  women. 
The  whole  dorm  gave  him  a  royal  send-off". 

"Good  luck,  you're  gonna  need  it!" 

"God,  Cummings,  you've  sure  got  guts!" 

Heaven  beamed  as  he  walked  down  School  Street  that  Saturday 
morning.  The  sun,  however,  did  not  shine  for  Charley. 

"It"  was  waiting  in  the  drawing  room  all  alone,  for  Charley  was 
only  an  hour  late.  The  discrepancy  didn't  seem  to  matter;  the  im- 
portant thing  was  that  he  had  showed  up  at  all. 
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"Well,  we'll  have  to  go  to  lunch  now,  even  though  you're  late, 
and  I  signed  up  for  twelve  o'clock." 

She  giggled  and  simpered  at  him.  He  noticed  that  she  had  added  to 
the  collection  of  dental  hardware. 

"I've  never  eaten  here  before." 

"Oh,  we're  going  to  the  Coffee  Mill." 

The  invitation  had  said  "picnic  lunch."  From  the  size  of  his  date 
and  the  money  Charley  had  in  his  pocket,  lunch  would  be  a  picnic 
all  right. 

The  young  waitress  looked  at  him  sympathetically;  Charley  had 
asked  her  to  the  movies  once  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  and  he  was 
embarrassed  to  display  publicly  the  depth  to  which  he  had  sunk. 
She  whispered  that  he  could  pay  later. 

The  afternoon  was  brightened  by  a  badminton  game,  which  they 
lost.  "It"  said  she  took  Modern  Dance  and  didn't  go  in  for  this  ath- 
letic stuff.  That  was  rather  obvious.  What  could  he  say?  These  awk- 
ward silences  were  occurring  more  frequently,  for  at  long  last  "It" 
had  run  out  of  things  to  say.  With  a  flash  of  genius  he  tried  to  ask 
about  that  girl  Smythe  had  met  at  the  Mixer. 

Say,  uh,  do  you  know  a  blond  who's .  .  .  well,  uh,  stacked?' ' 

"You  mean  Bernice  over  there?"  She  pointed  with  a  stubby, 
chewed-off  fingernailed  hand  to  an  obese  specimen. 

"Well,  not  quite  like  that. 

A  gleam  of  comprehension  shone  in  "  Its"  small,  piglike  eyes. 
"No,  there  isn't  another  blond  that  you'd  know!" 
"I  don't  exactly  know  her." 
But  the  subject  had  been  closed. 

No  one  could  say  that  "It"  wasn't  proud  of  Charley.  At  every 
possible  chance,  she  would  yoo-hoo  to  one  of  the  gruesome  clan,  and 
Charley  would  be  duly  introduced  as  "MY  date,  Charley  Cummings, 

the  captain  of  the  Andover  "  He  never  let  her  get  any  farther 

before  he  interrupted  by  coughing.  The  team  didn't  need  this  kind 
of  publicity. 

When  he  returned  for  dinner,  "It"  rushed  up  to  claim  him.  She 
was  resplendent  in  a  fuzzy,  bilious  green  dress  which  gave  her  the 
general  appearance  of  a  prehistoric  caterpillar.  Her  clanking  jewelry 
matched  her  braces,  and  the  flower  he'd  had  to  buy  was  peeping 
cunningly  from  behind  one  large,  rhinestone  drenched  ear. 

He  gasped;  could  anything  really  look  that  awful?  Other  Andover 
boys  looked  at  her  with  dismay;  he  was  not  upholding  the  tradi- 
tional Blue. 
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The  auditorium  was  already  crowded  by  the  time  they  arrived. 
"It"  had  left  him  for  half  an  hour  on  the  stiff,  plush  sofa  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  while  she  went  to  "wash."  The  chairman's  date  muttered 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  him  in  the  receiving  line. 

They  began  to  dance;  this  was  the  familiar  routine.  Before  too 
many  dances  had  finished,  it  became  apparent  that  everyone  else  was 
trading  while  he  remained  crushed  in  her  clutch.  Daring  to  question 
this,  he  was  told  that  she  didn't  believe  in  card  dances.  The  night 
was  theirs;  he  was  hers  and  she  was  his.  Charley  was  overwhelmed 
at  her  generosity. 

And  then  it  happened.  He  saw  Her.  She  was  smiling  up  at  a  tall 
boy  with  glasses,  and  Charley  thought  he'd  never  seen  anyone  so 
beautiful.  He  missed  a  step  and  came  crashing  down  on  "Its"  foot. 
Her  shoe  fell  off,  and  he  stepped  on  it.  The  heel  snapped  in  two. 

When  the  crowd  had  cleared,  Charley  found  himself  with  a  sting- 
ing cheek  but  blissfully  without  a  date.  "It"  had  disappeared. 

He  lost  no  time;  he  cut  in,  and  She  smiled  up  at  him. 

"Your  name  is  Charley  Cummings,  and  you  made  a  touchdown 
for  me  the  day  of  the  Mixer. 

He  grinned.  How  did  she  know  that? 

Frederica  Lindbeck  '58 


An  Oklahoma  Boy 

The  days  are  past  of  playing  on  Dad's  knee, 
But  there  it  was  I  used  to  laugh  with  joy 
At  words  told  of  an  Oklahoma  boy.  .  . 
How  much  Will  Rogers  came  to  mean  to  me ! 
In  him  lay  greatness  of  simplicity, 
The  homespun  kind  that  young  and  old  enjoy. . . 
That  speaks  in  words  unable  to  destroy 
And  finds  in  man  the  good  there  is  to  see. 
Though  Will  was  but  a  cowpoke,  he  was  wise; 
He  humored  people,  East  and  West  alike, 
And  had  a  smile,  a  "Howdy,  folks,"  that  won 
The  hearts  of  all.  A  man  who  could  surmise 
He  "never  met  a  man  he  did  not  like. 
Will  Rogers  lived  his  life  for  everyone. 

Beverly  Black  '58 
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The  Fish  With  The  Deep-Sea  Smile 

The  first  pale  rays  of  the  morning  sun  shone  through  the  shimmer- 
ing green  water,  warming  the  liquid  depths  of  the  pool,  and  stirring 
the  aquatic  life  into  vigorous  motion. 

But  the  sun's  radiation  had  not  yet  reached  the  bottom.  The  eggs 
of  a  sawfish  lay  half  buried  among  the  coral,  algae,  and  sand.  Each 
of  these  eggs  was  a  tiny  amber  and  purple  sphere,  laid  in  a  ribbon  of 
jelly.  Inside  each  was  a  quivering  drop  of  bright  pink  oil. 

Finally  the  warmth  of  the  sun  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pool,  causing  the  eggs  to  stir  with  life.  Brightly-colored  sea  anem- 
ones strained  their  feathery,  fringed  tentacles  and  translucent,  vase- 
shaped  bodies  toward  the  eggs,  trying  to  devour  them.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain,  for  the  anemones  were  fastened  to  the  nearby  rocks  by  small 
suckers,  and  the  tiny,  amber-hued  eggs  were  placed  near  but  not  near 
enough. 

The  little  drop  of  oil  inside  the  eggs  started  to  throb  and  pulsate 
as  the  temperature  of  the  water  rose.  Something  inside  the  egg  seemed 
to  move  and  stir  with  life.  It  was  a  tiny  sawfish,  no  larger  than  a 
sliver  of  glass,  but  just  as  alive  as  any  other  creature  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  sawfish  squirmed  and  wiggled  inside  its  amber  prison. 
Finally  the  wall  of  the  egg  gave  way  and  the  minute  fish  emerged. 
The  first  sight  that  met  its  eyes  was  one  of  underwater  splendor: 
giant  kelp;  red  algae;  blue-green  algae;  sea  anemones;  and  a  school 
of  sleek,  silvery  sardines,  all  arranged  in  a  masterpiece  of  beauty. 

This  scene  of  magnificence  was  also  a  scene  of  treachery,  for  death 
lurked  all  about  them.  A  rose-colored  starfish  was  forcing  open  the 
valves  of  a  young  pearl  oyster  by  pulling  on  its  victim's  shell  with  its 
glassy  tube  feet.  One  of  the  plump  sardines  stalked  a  beautifully-hued 
seaworm  amid  the  corals  and  sea  fans.  But  danger  was  also  stalking 
the  sawfish.  A  sardine  darted  through  the  water  straight  for  the  saw- 
fish, picking  them  off  the  corals  and  sea  lilies  where  they  now  clung. 
The  movement  of  the  water  pulled  the  sawfish  from  the  coral;  down 
it  fell,  into  a  crack  between  the  coral  branches.  It  was  pursued  by  a 
sardine,  but  with  luck  it  managed  to  escape.  In  the  tangle  of  dense 
coral  into  which  it  had  fallen  the  sawfish  found  plenty  of  micro- 
scopic life  to  fit  its  needs.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  as  it  grew,  so  did  its 
appetite,  and  soon  it  was  too  large  to  eat  microscopic  plants  and 
animals,  so  it  squeezed  out  of  the  thick  growth  of  coral  and  swam 
out  into  the  vast  Caribbean  sea,  wearing  a  deep-sea  smile. 

Peggy  Danielson  '60 
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A  Five-year-old  Looks  At  Yesterday 

The  first  thing  what  I  did  yesterday  was  watch  television,  half  of 
Howdy  Doody.  It  was  Saturday  and  there  wasn't  any  kindergarten. 
The  second  thing  what  I  did  was  go  skating.  There  were  only  two 
college  girls  and  then  there  were  three  boys  and  three  girls.  One  side 
of  the  rink  was  slippery  and  the  "rother"  side  was  not  slippery.  I 
only  fell  down  on  the  side  what  was  slippery. 

When  I  came  home,  we  had  two  companies.  I'll  tell  you  who  was 
here.  Linda  and  Hannah  came  to  play  with  Posie  and  Lucie.  I  didn't 
have  anybody  because  my  turn  was  last  Saturday. 

After  lunch  I  took  a  nap  while  everybody  else  was  playing  school. 
Mummy  told  me  to  go  to  sleep,  but  I  crayoned  in  my  book  instead 
because  I  didn't  want  to  forget  to  wake  up. 

When  I  got  up,  they  let  me  play  school  with  them.  In  the  middle 
of  the  school,  Posie  and  Lucie  started  to  fight  because  Posie  was 
teacher  and  Lucie  wouldn't  go  sit  in  the  corner  when  she  was 
naughty.  Lucie  started  to  cry  and  tried  to  make  Linda  be  the  teacher 
instead  of  Posie.  Then  we  quitted  school. 

Lucie  and  Hannah  went  upstairs.  Posie,  Linda,  and  I  made  cookies 
for  the  whole  family,  and  we  hided  them  in  the  cupboard  to  s'prise 
Kitty  and  her  friends. 

We  went  to  get  Mrs.  Bell  who  was  going  to  baby-sit  for  us.  It  was 
time  for  supper  when  we  got  back.  After  I  ate  the  spinach  and  tap- 
ioca, I  lighted  the  candles  out. 

We  watched  /  Love  Lucy  and  a  funny  play.  Mrs.  Bell  didn't  help 
me  get  to  bed  until  seven-thirty.  I  forgot  to  tell  her  that  my  bedtime 
was  six-thirty. 

Kitty  Sides  '59 

Recital 

Moist  fingers  touched  the  keys  timidly 

And  were  repulsed  by  the  shock. 

They  attacked,  and  waves  of  music 

Leaped  and  dived  and  leaped  again, 

Trembling  at  their  peak, 

At  last  spilling  down  the  length  of  the  piano. 

Chord  after  chord  crashed, 

Slowly  merging  into  a  thunderous  roll 

Which  sickened  and  died 

To  a  single  note.  Anne  Metcalf  '58 
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The  Western  World  of  1957 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  is  the  evaluation  of  attitudes  and 
events  before  they  become  history.  The  Atlantic  attempted  this  feat 
in  its  anniversary  issue,  published  in  November,  1957-  The  magazine 
contains  articles  based  on  present  concepts  and  written  by  our  fore- 
most writers  and  authorities.  Their  ideas  and  opinions,  when  viewed 
as  a  whole,  give  some  insight  into  the  framework  of  the  Western 
World. 

At  present,  diplomatic  problems  present  the  greatest  challenge  to 
the  West.  Our  nation's  most  pressing  anxiety  concerns  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Will  Russia  confront  us  with  a  serious  test  of 
strength?  Edward  Crankshaw  says  no.  Russia  cannot  conquer  the 
United  States,  and  since  it  seems  unlikely  that  either  power  will  re- 
treat, an  alliance  is  the  only  alternative. 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Crankshaw's  article  contains  no  dire  threats 
of  nuclear  war  and  universal  annihilation,  as  do  most  recent  articles 
of  this  sort.  The  author  apparently  feels  that  tremendous  fear  on  all 
sides  will  prevent  the  menace  from  materializing.  Both  powers 
realize  that  an  atomic  war  would  prove  nothing  for  neither  could 
conquer  the  other.  Yet,  the  situation  is  explosive;  anything  can  hap- 
pen. 

Seeking  some  stability  in  an  unsettled  world,  we  Americans  turn 
to  our  economic  system  for  assurance.  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  free  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  points  out  that,  despite 
our  apprehensions,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  gamble  our  incomes  through 
the  credit  system.  By  buying  more  than  we  can  actually  afford,  we 
increase  the  demand  for  products  and  expand  industry.  Our  faith  in 
the  American  system  of  enterprise  is  now  so  great  that  we  even  in- 
vest in  the  "industry  of  discovery"  or  branches  of  industries,  estab- 
lished to  carry  on  research.  Their  development  is  an  expression  of  the 
industries'  faith  in  the  consumer. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  our  economic  system  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  mutual  trust.  The  credit  system  is  a  unique  eco- 
nomic tool;  but  if  confidence  falters,  the  system  is  undone.  We  owe 
our  prosperity  to  our  faith  in  business.  It  is  surprising  that  in  this 
turbulent  world  a  system  based  on  faith  is  the  root  of  success. 

The  principles  and  motivations  of  the  Western  man  were  discussed 
at  length  by  the  Atlantic.  The  resulting  conclusions  were  not  en- 
couraging. 
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According  to  Dr.  Carl  Jung,  a  prominent  psychologist,  modern 
man  is  undermining  his  spiritual  capabilities  by  refusing  to  accept 
the  existence  of  the  innate  frailty  of  his  psychical  self.  The  uncon- 
scious psyche  is  continually  stifled  by  the  more  practical  conscious. 
Therefore,  man  will  not  believe  that  he  hangs  by  a  thread  and  that 
the  slightest  influences  settle  his  issues  one  way  or  another.  Hiding 
behind  a  cloak  of  Christian  tradition,  he  links  evil  to  criminals  and 
denies  that  it  is  inherent  in  all  human  nature.  He  says  that  he  is  a 
Christian,  and  yet,  in  most  cases,  he  is  afraid  to  allow  God  to  make 
his  decisions.  This  man  is  the  average  American! 

Despite  our  imperfect  belief  in  God  and  our  highly  materialistic 
attitude,  religion  has  recently  gained  a  new  importance  in  the  West. 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  contends  that  we  Americans  are  now  beginning 
to  realize  the  limitations  of  material  prosperity  in  solving  "the  ul- 
timate problems  of  human  existence."  Therefore,  we  are  turning  to 
religion  for  the  answers.  The  current  trend  is  to  balance  piety  and 
secularism  so  that  the  fanatic  elements  in  both  are  quelled.  This 
curious  combination  of  faith  and  reason  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a 
change  in  Western  principles  which  Dr.  Jung  attributes  to  "the  un- 
conscious man  within  us." 

The  shift  of  ideas  and  ideals  has  encouraged  the  acceptance  of 
notions  which  previous  generations  found  intolerable.  Divorce  is 
now  considered  decent  by  society.  In  his  article  on  this  subject, 
Herbert  Gold  very  tactlessly  hacks  his  way  through  the  facts  of  the 
matter  and  presents  the  modern  Westerner  in  an  extremely  callous 
light.  According  to  Mr.  Gold,  divorce  is  almost  a  part  of  "growing 
up."  From  the  way  in  which  he  treats  the  subject,  it  might  seem 
that  almost  everyone  in  America  divorces  sooner  or  later.  However, 
since  the  marriage  rate  has  risen  considerably  in  recent  years,  the 
proportion  of  divorces  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  he  would  have  it  ap- 
pear. And,  in  fact,  the  percentage  of  divorce  has  been  decreasing 
gradually  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  negative  approach  recurs  throughout  the  magazine.  In  Hem- 
ingway's violent  tales  and  Dinesen's  depressing  Echoes,  in  the  sketches 
of  life  in  better  days,  and  in  Teale's  account  of  the  extinction  of  the 
bald  eagle,  there  is  only  gloom  and  nostalgia. 

It  would  seem  that  we  Americans  feel  that  life  was  much  more 
pleasant  years  ago.  John  Marquand  recounts  the  wonderful  life  near 
Curzon's  Mill  three  or  four  generations  ago.  Max  Beerbohm  im- 
presses us  with  tales  of  famous  men  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Even  our  war  memories  are  clothed  in  romanticism. 
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Actually,  there  are  only  a  very  few  areas  in  which  the  Atlantic 
expresses  any  faith  in  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future.  Although 
the  magazine  shows  confidence  in  our  economic  and  educational 
systems,  it  seriously  questions  the  principles  and  the  motivating 
forces  behind  the  people  who  shape  these  programs. 

Why  weren't  America's  good  points  stressed?  Why  was  there 
little  or  no  mention  of  modern  prosperity,  "push-button"  living, 
health  programs,  rehabilitation  work  of  all  kinds,  American  sports, 
the  building  craze,  nuclear  research,  cultural  opportunities,  movies, 
television,  and  the  huge  strides  we  have  taken  in  a  hundred  other 
fields? 

The  Atlantic  clarifies  its  attitude  by  explaining  that  the  Western 
World  is  in  the  middle  of  a  great  transition.  We  stand  in  a  moment  of 
time,  looking  backward  and  forward.  The  past  appears  a  haven  in 
our  chaotic  world,  and  the  future  is  a  frightening  prospect.  Great 
responsibilities  have  been  placed  on  this  generation,  and  we  are  not 
fully  prepared  to  meet  the  new  demands.  Therefore,  there  is  appre- 
hension, pessimism,  fanaticism,  and  fear. 

There  may  be  a  purpose  behind  the  Atlantic  s  negative  approach. 
Perhaps  it  hopes  to  make  its  readers  indignant  enough  to  evaluate 
the  situation  for  themselves  and  do  something  about  it. 

Susan  Evans  '58 


With  lacy  wings  and  insect  whirr, 
A  beetle  spiralled  in  a  blur. 
Glancing  up,  she  saw  that  much 
And  dared  not  quite  to  touch. 

But  caught  by  beauty  after  all, 
She  watched  it,  heedless  of  her  doll; 
Colors  glinting  in  the  light, 
An  entity  in  flight. 

It  whirred  again,  then  paused  to  land, 
And  stopped  upon  her  shivering  hand. 
Suddenly  it  flew  away; 
Slowly,  she  returned  to  play. 

Barbara  Randall  '58 
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Observations 

Little  tow-headed  Johnny,  clutching  the  side  of  his  mother's 
skirt  while  she  carried  the  groceries,  trotted  along  the  sidewalk  as 
best  he  could.  Suddenly  a  dog,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  came  running 
toward  them  from  around  the  corner.  In  a  flash,  the  groceries  tumbled 
to  the  pavement,  and  Johnny  found  himself  wrapped  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother.  The  noise  of  the  falling  articles  had  luckily  detoured  the 
mad  dog  from  his  course. 

Susan  Tidd  '58 

With  hard-earned  money,  my  brother  Kirt  bought  his  first  car,  a 
1931  Packard  touring  car.  Although  it  had  some  disadvantages  (the 
small  box-like  trunk  sitting  beside  the  spare  tire,  the  plastic  windows 
out  of  which  nothing  could  be  seen  and  into  which  all  cold  and  rain 
came,  the  floor  of  the  front  seat  which  became  burning  hot  from  the 
motor,  and  the  back  seat  which  was  much  too  windy  at  thirty  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  seat  covers  which  were  untouchable  after  five 
minutes  of  sunshine),  this  car  was  the  family's  pride  and  joy.  What 
fun  it  was  to  load  the  whole  "gang"  into  the  back  seat  and  speed  at 
ten  miles  per  hour  toward  the  swimming  pool  every  summer  after- 
noon. In  the  winter  the  Packard  was  put  into  my  grandmother's 
garage  to  recuperate  and  prepare  for  another  long  session  of  taxiing. 
However,  this  routine  had  a  short  existence,  for  Kirt  was  soon  in 
college  and  wanted  to  take  his  own  car  with  him.  One  trial  journey 
told  him  that  the  practical  answer  was  to  get  a  new  car. 

Betsey  Gardner  '58 

Where  am  I?  I  asked  myself  when  I  woke  up  one  day.  Was  I  in  a 
strange  land  where  one  can  only  see  white?  The  snow  was  beautiful, 
and  it  made  many  people  happy,  but  not  me;  I  am  different  from  the 
Northern  people.  To  be  happy  I  have  to  see  the  sun  and  the  green 
grass  and  flowers  dancing  in  the  silent  wind.  Winter  is  not  for  me;  I 
am  a  tropical  plant,  and  when  the  sun  hides  from  me,  I  want  to  curl 
up  and  die. 

Therefore,  I  felt  lonesome  and  wanted  to  cry,  for  what  can  a  poor 
flower  do  in  the  middle  of  the  snow?  I  was  afraid  of  the  wind;  I 
wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  was  again  a  little  girl  waking  up 
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from  a  nightmare  and  running  to  my  mother's  room.  I  could  lie  there 
and  forget  the  wind. 

But,  because  my  days  of  being  a  little  girl  had  passed  and  I  could 
not  run  to  mother  and  cry  on  her  lap,  I  stood  up  and  said  to  myself 
that  I  loved  the  snow,  and  that  the  wind  did  not  matter.  The  end  of 
the  day  came,  and  I  was  all  right.  I  am  not  a  child  now. 

Cecelia  Gomez  '58 

One  warm  afternoon  last  summer  I  watched  two  girls  play  tennis. 
I  had  often  played  with  each  of  them  and  knew  their  strategies 
which  differed  completely.  Betsy's  father  was  a  "pro".  She  naturally 
had  had  much  instruction  from  him  and  knew  practically  every 
angle  of  the  game.  She  rightly  considered  herself  the  best  tennis 
player  on  the  ladder.  However,  she  had  never  won  a  set  from  Ellen. 
One  particular  afternoon  the  two  of  them  were  fighting  to  win  an 
important  match.  It  was  amazing  to  watch  Ellen,  a  novice  compared 
to  Betsy,  slowly  and  surely  conquer  her  opponent  in  nearly  every 
game.  It  was  obvious  that  Ellen  had  made  up  her  mind  to  win. 
Throughout  the  match  she  showed  no  sign  of  nervousness,  even 
after  the  few  times  when  she  lost  seemingly  vital  points.  She  was 
like  an  impregnable  wall  and  appeared  cooly  indifferent  to  the  whole 
affair.  Ellen's  self  possession,  her  only  advantage  over  Betsy,  never 
failed  to  defeat  the  "pro's"  daughter,  Betsy,  who  became  baffled  and 
nervous  as  she  tried  to  fluster  her  opponent,  always  defeated  herself. 

Carolyn  Phillips  '58 

I  was  huddled  up  acting  as  a  base  for  diving  tumblers.  As  I  stared 
in  the  mirror  through  my  fingers  which  were  covering  my  face,  I  saw 
a  girl  dash  forward  from  line  with  a  set  expression.  I  couldn't  stom- 
ach the  mirror  any  longer;  I  buried  my  eyes  and  scrunched  up  to  wait 
until  the  approaching  footsteps  had  gotten  over  safely.  Now  staring 
at  my  reflection  on  the  polished  floor,  I  heard  a  groan  forced  from  the 
girl,  who  had  rolled  over  with  a  thud.  I  looked  up  and  saw  her 
sprawled  out  on  the  mat.  The  instructor  came  running  over  and 
asked,  "Are  you  all  right?" 

As  the  girl  recovered  her  breath,  she  answered,  "Yes.  I  guess  I  just 
landed  wrong." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you'd  better  go  over  five,  do  you?" 
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"No,  I'll  change  places  with  one  of  the  bases." 

My  heart  skipped  a  beat  and  the  dreaded  question  was  asked  me 
by  the  teacher,  "Would  you  like  to  dive?" 

I  hastily  replied,  much  to  my  embarrassment,  "No.  That's  all 
right.  I'd  rather  be  a  base."  The  vicious  cycle  began  again  and  I 
curled  up  to  wait  in  deadly  fear  for  the  end  of  the  period. 

Joan  Foedisch  '58 


Who  is  the  modern  prep-school  boy?  He  is  probably  from  Green- 
wich or  New  Canaan  and  knows  everyone  else's  friends  from  Short 
Hills  or  Stamford.  He  aspires  to  go  to  Harvard  or  Yale,  join  the 
Whiffenpoofs  or  the  Hasty  Pudding  club,  pull  a  C  plus  average,  and 
be  "one  of  the  guys."  He  covers  his  gorgeous  physique  with  grey 
flannel  in  winter  and  khaki  in  fall  and  spring.  Madras  Bermudas, 
scuffed  loafers,  crew  sweater,  crew  cut — these  are  essentials  in  his 
life.  He  is  most  likely  equipped  with  a  hatred  for  letterwriting  and  a 
passion  for  deb  parties  and  gin  and  tonic,  no  matter  what  time  of  day 
or  year.  He  can  distinguish  Dave  Brubeck  from  Stan  Kenton  with 
amazing  alacrity,  and  he  can  play  the  bongos  well  enough  to  make  a 
native  African  green  with  envy.  Put  all  this  together  with  a  bit  of 
conceit  and  a  dash  of  indifference,  and  you  have  the  epitome  of  the 
prep-school  boy. 

Doris  Ward  '58 


Miss  Martin,  the  corridor  teacher,  stood  in  front  of  the  open  door 
of  room  twenty-four,  saying  nothing.  Before  her  was  a  picture. 
Every  drawer  in  the  room  was  open.  Out  of  each  drawer  hung  every 
type  of  clothing  created.  In  each  chair  was  a  figure  of  a  girl,  and,  on 
each  bed,  bodies  sat  rigidly.  All  were  clad  in  strapless  gowns;  their 
hair  was  either  in  their  faces  or  behind  their  ears.  There  was  not  one 
shoe  on  any  foot.  Eighteen  shoes  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The 
heels  varied  in  heights  and  the  toes  were  all  pointed.  The  room  was 
bright  and  cheery,  its  five  lights  shining,  but  no  one  moved  or 
laughed.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  stared  blankly  at  these  lights, 
others  with  eyes  closed  grinned  contentedly.  Not  one  eyelid  blinked, 
not  one  breath  was  taken.  Each  was  a  waxen  image  whose  feet  were 
red  and  whose  hands  clutched  the  night's  corsage. 
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"Oh,  well,"  groaned  Miss  Martin,  "The  tableau,  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  dance."  She  turned  and  left. 

Susan  S.  Fox  '59 

The  Cat  slunk  into  the  room,  slowly  batting  her  eyelashes.  I  could 
tell  by  the  crafty  look  on  her  face  that  she  wanted  something. 
"Well?"  I  asked. 

"I  want  your  chemistry  notes,"  she  replied  smugly.  The  abrupt- 
ness with  which  she  stated  her  only  reason  for  stooping  so  low  as  to 
enter  my  room  startled  me,  and  I  answered,  "Too  bad,  I  ate  them." 
She  immediately  turned  on  her  haunches  and  crept  out.  "Whew!"  I 
thought.  The  next  moment  she  slithered  in  again. 

"I  forgot.  Does  Lucy  like  Ralph?"  I  could  see  her  petite  brain 
clicking,  adding  another  boy  to  her  growing  list  of  victims,  and  I 
wasn't  going  to  see  her  get  another. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  hear  Ralph  likes  Lucy."  Sufficiently 
squelched,  the  Cat  left,  her  whiskers  bristling.  She  didn't  ask  to 
borrow  my  notes  for  at  least  a  week. 

Sibby  Hull  '58 

The  tennis  team  was  lined  up  in  front  of  the  net.  "Lift  your  gym 
suits  just  a  little  higher,"  the  photographer  said.  "We  wouldn't 
want  to  miss  seeing  those  dimpled  knees."  One  of  the  larger  team 
members  simpered  sweetly,  clutching  the  racquet  to  her  ample 
bosom.  Her  companions  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  become 
physically  ill.  The  ladies'  man  from  Vantine's  had  hit  another  target. 

Anne  Metcalf  '58 

Late  in  the  afternoon  on  a  very  ordinary  Sunday,  I  glance  out  the 
window  and  see  four  children  playing  hide  and  seek  across  the  street. 
"It"  finishes  counting  and  goes  in  search  of  her  playmates.  A  little 
girl  is  found  easily.  She  then  catches  her  sister,  and  they  all  hunt  for 
the  boy.  Then  "Its"  sister  finds  him,  and  they  are  all  lost  from  view. 
Then  I  see  the  boy  engaged  in  combat  with  the  youngest.  The  older 
girl  cheers  her  sister  on  while  the  little  girl  cannot  decide  whether 
to  support  her  brother  or  her  friend,  and  she  bursts  into  tears.  A 
minute  later  all  four  are  screaming,  kicking,  and  rolling  along  the 
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ground  in  wild  abandon.  They  separate  and  run  off  in  diverse  direc- 
tions, crying  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 

Now  they  appear  again  and  gaily  take  up  their  sport  where  they 
left  off  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened.  The  hurts  that  at  one  mo- 
ment consume  a  child's  small  world  vanish  as  quickly  as  they  come, 
to  be  remembered  for  that  brief  moment  only.  Their  play  continues, 
and  I  become  lost  in  thought  until  I  hear  a  shout  and  see  the  father 
beckoning  to  the  boy  and  girl  from  the  door  of  their  house.  They 
finally  heed  his  call  and  scamper  off.  It  is  now  too  dark  to  perceive 
much,  but  as  I  draw  my  shade,  I  hear  a  whistle,  and  the  door  again 
closes.  The  dogs  have  joined  the  family.  It  is  cheering  to  think  that 
there  will  be  many  tomorrows  like  today  for  these  children  and  then 
for  their  children,  and  even  after  that  as  long  as  there  are  tomorrows, 
there  will  be  children. 

Jane  Christie  '58 
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A  moth  is  caught 

Within  the  golden  sphere. 
Out  from  the  darkness  comes  another,  drawn 
In  happy,  helpless  flutter.  Then  the  dawn. 
Their  joy  was  but  an  echo  of  death's  song. 

But  the  moment  bought, 

The  price  was  not  too  dear. 

There's  no  escape, 

No  answer  to  the  call. 
Hemmed  in  by  petty  accusation  and  deceit 
We  live,  immune  to  every  rhythm's  beat, 
Insistent  call,  yet  say  that  life  is  sweet. 

The  time  is  late. 

With  futileness  we  fall. 

Margery  Erickson  '58 
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May  I  Suggest? 

Are  you  one  of  those  people,  who,  due  to  recent  slight  enlarge- 
ments of  bodily  proportions,  are  forced  to  abstain  from  those  irresis- 
tible delicacies  known  as  "high  calorie  foods"?  If  you  are,  may  I 
plan  your  diet  for  one  day?  If  you  follow  my  menu  closely,  I  promise 
you  will  lose  one  ugly  pound  in  twenty-four  hours.  Isn't  that  amaz- 
ing? 

For  breakfast  I  shall  allow  you  to  indulge  in  one-half  a  cantaloupe 
(37  calories),  three  Rye  Krisp  crackers  (50  calories),  and,  of  course, 
that  old  stand-by,  black  coffee  (0).  If  these  are  not  available  in  your 
place  of  residence,  I  recommend  one  banana  (119  calories),  a  bowl  of 
cheerios  (98)  with  milk  (50),  two  pancakes  (120)  with  maple  syrup 
(10)  and  butter  (100),  and  our  old  stand-by,  black  coffee  (0). 

At  this  point  I  feel  it  necessary  to  give  you  some  sound  advice. 
Never,  never  eat  in  between  meals!  If  you  are  absolutely  forced  to 
commit  this  crime,  you  should  prepare  yourself  a  four-ounce  glass  of 
carrot  juice  (25  calories).  A  shortage  of  carrots  may  lead  you  to  ap- 
pease your  hunger  with  a  half  glass  of  milk  (90  calories)  and  two 
cookies  (100). 

I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  at  the  moment  your  diet  has 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  but  do  not  give  up  easily.  We  shall  try  to  re- 
deem the  rest  of  the  day.  For  your  midday  lunch  have  bouillon  (9 
calories),  a  serving  of  kohlrabi  (41),  a  large  helping  (yes,  did  I  say 
"large"?)  of  broiled  chicken  (50),  and  our  old  stand-by,  black  coffee 
(0).  If  your  kitchen  does  not  prepare  these  slimming,  yet  nourishing 
specialties,  I  counsel  you  to  resign  yourself  to  the  inevitable:  avocado 
salad  (279  calories),  cheese  souffle  (560),  corn  bread  (105)  with 
butter  (50),  brown  betty  (340),  and,  in  place  of  our  old  stand-by, 
cocoa  (178). 

"It's  never  too  late  to  diet"  always  was  my  motto.  Tonight  I  for- 
bid you  to  eat  anything  besides  sirloin  steak  (200),  sliced  tomatoes 
(20),  and  our  old  stand-by  (need  I  say  more?).  Unfortunately  the 
management  and  I  are  not  in  agreement.  While  being  escorted  to  the 
door,  I  wish  you  "Happy  Eating  Time."  Enjoy  your  pork  chop 
(284),  spaghetti  (218),  squash  (100),  and  coffee  ice  cream  (298). 

Better  luck  tomorrow ! 

Patricia  Collins  '60 
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My  True  Story 

A  stroke  of  fate!  He  accepted  my  invitation  to  the  tea  dance — I 
hadn't  really  expected  him  to  come,  so  with  mixed  feelings  of  ec- 
stacy  and  despair,  I  reported  my  wave  of  fortune  to  anyone  who 
would  listen.  Responses  were  as  varied  as  my  feelings:  "That  queer? 
What'd  you  ask  him  for?"  or  "Isn't  that  nice;  maybe  he'll  ask  you 
up  there."  Others  just  smiled  hypocritically  and  mumbled  a  rather 
indefinite  "Oh". 

The  anxiety  with  which  I  awaited  what  was  to  become  a  mile- 
stone in  my  social  history  is  something  very  hard  to  describe  with 
words:  those  ghastly  few  minutes  in  the  rec  room  with  visions  of 
broken  legs  or  sudden  attacks  of  measles.  Gloves  were  crushed  in  icy 
palms,  fingernails  bitten,  and  lipstick  chewed  to  smudges.  Hark! 
The  sound  of  a  delicate  feminine  voice  wafted  in  from  the  corridor: 

"Hey,  Botts!  Mr.  Z.  is  here." 

A  sigh  of  relief,  a  crimson  blush,  an  adjusted  crinolin,  and  I  bravely 
advanced.  Would  I  recognize  him?  or  perhaps  more  to  the  point, 
Would  he  remember  me? 

Of  course  he  did!  Now,  what  good  had  all  that  worry  done  me? 

The  evening  was  delightful:  I  was  walking  on  a  cloud.  It  wasn't  a 
crush.  .  .1  wasn't  "snowed".  What  was  it  then.  .  .love?  No,  I  don't 
think  so.  .  .rather  fascination. 

More  tea  dances  followed,  at  P. A.  instead  of  down  here,  culmina- 
ting with  the  Abbot  prom.  That  was  a  weekend!  Saturday  was  the 
only  blemish  in  the  perfection:  because  of  Mr.  Z's  "athletic"  abili- 
ties, he  was  forced  to  spend  the  day  at  Exeter  while  I  pined  away 
down  here  watching  other  people's  dates.  Ah,  marvelous  misery! 
The  dinner  brought  Mr.  Z.  back  a  hero  and  brought  me  the  most 
magnificent  white  orchid  I've  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  gaze  upon  (I 
say  the  most  magnificent.  .  .  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only). 

Here  followed  the  most  miserable  ten  days  I  have  ever  had  the 
misfortune  to  experience — ten  days  in  which  I  was  enveloped  by 
depression.  No  letters,  no  phone  calls — not  even  a  passing  glance  on 
a  walk  or  downtown.  .  .tears  constantly  formed,  but  never  fell — 
that  is,  until  the  Saturday  afternoon  after  the  prom  at  the  Andover 
movie  house.  Fortunately  the  movie  itself  was  reasonably  sad,  but 
not  quite  as  sad  as  I  seemed  to  have  made  it.  Self  pity  had  stepped  in. 
Then  suddenly  I  thought — no  man  could  be  worth  all  this.  I  was 
really  crazy.  What  was  my  next  move?  To  cool  off.  Then  a  letter, 
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thanking  him  for  the  beautiful  flower  and  saying  that  I  was  so  sorry 
that  he  didn't  have  a  better  time  at  the  prom.  The  tone  was  defi- 
nitely one  of  finality,  or  so  I  thought. 

Monday  night. .  .the  telephone  rang.  My  parents — wasn't  it  nice 
of  them  to  call?  Fortunately  I  didn't  say  "Hello  mother,"  because 
Mr.  Z.  might  have  been  rather  insulted.  I  was  shaking  with  a  com- 
bination of  ecstasy  and  tension.  The  time  of  day  was  quickly  passed: 
the  weather,  exams,  vacation.  He  said  that  he  really  did  have  a  good 
time  at  the  prom  and  wherever  did  I  get  any  idea  to  the  contrary? 
I  would  have  liked  to  point  out  that  usually  when  one  has  such  "a 
good  time"  one  writes  to  one's  hostess,  but  somehow  I  just  couldn't 
say  anything.  I  was  about  to  hang  up  when  Mr.  Z.  said  something 
which  I  made  him  repeat  several  times  before  my  rather  fuzzy  brain 
could  be  sure  that  he  wasn't  kidding. 

"Please,  will  you  come  to  the  P. A.  prom  with  me  this  spring?" 

A  Former  Member  of  the  Lonely  Hearts  Club. 
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The  Other  Side 

(Excerpts  from  a  critical  paper  on  Catcher  on  the  Rye  and  Nine  Stories 
by  J.  D.  Salinger.) 

Growing  up  means  learning  to  accept  people  as  they  are,  and  not 
trying  to  change  them  or  reject  them.  Holden  Caulfield  is  guilty  of 
the  latter.  He  doesn't  understand  or  like  phony  people,  and  almost 
everyone  he  knows  is  phony  in  his  eyes.  He  doesn't  realize  that  most 
people  have  protective  shells  around  them  to  hide  their  tender  emo- 
tions and  feelings,  just  as  he  does,  and  he  calls  these  shells  phoniness. 
Therefore  he  dislikes  or  is  depressed  by  phony  people,  and  does  not 
associate  with  them  either  in  school  or  at  home.  Holden  would  be 
happier  and  might  find  growing  up  easier  if  he'd  look  past  the  "  pho- 
niness" and  concentrate  on  the  people  behind  it. 

Growing  up  also  means  accepting  responsibility  in  spite  of  per- 
sonal wants.  Eloise  in  Uncle  Wiggley  in  Connecticut  realizes  that  she 
has  to  grow  up  to  her  responsibilities  but  fights  the  realization.  She 
is  bored  with  her  husband,  home,  and  child.  She  drinks  too  much, 
and  is  in  love  with  the  memory  of  a  teenage  romance.  Clinging  to 
the  two  worlds,  her  marriage  and  her  youth,  each  with  little  success, 
she  drinks  to  erase  the  unpleasant  problems  of  both.  For  Eloise  to 
grow  up,  she  must  let  the  past  go  and  accept  her  marriage  with  at 
least  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  difficult  but  imperative  step. 

A  third  definition  of  growing  up  is  learning  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  society.  Holden  Caulfield  has  not  been  able  to  stay  in  any  one  of 
the  four  schools  he  has  attended,  nor  has  he  fitted  into  a  group  at 
home.  Obviously,  he  has  not  conformed  in  either  of  these  environ- 
ments. He  is  lonely  in  his  solitary  immaturity.  He  will  not  leave  this 
stage  until  he  finds  a  niche  in  society  that  has  rules  to  which  he  will 
conform. 

The  second  purpose,  to  sympathize  with  the  dark  side  of  youth, 
is  the  idea  behind  the  title  of  this  paper.  Thus,  when  the  teenage 
daughter  runs  melodramatically  crying  to  her  room,  perhaps  her 
parents  will  stop  and  try  to  remember  the  other  side  of  youth  before 
saying,  "How  ridiculous  she  is  to  cry;  youth  is  no  time  for  tears." 

Alice  Iams  '59 
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The  Fire 

Once  this  was  a  heaven, 
An  isle 

Of  great,  green  pines, 
Of  rocky  mountains, 
Of  deep,  blue  water. 

Then 

Red  sparks  danced  in  the  sky, 
And 

Wind  drove  a  ball  of  orange 
Into  the  waves; 
Green  disappeared. 

And  now  I  see 
Just  one 
Solitary  tree 
Presiding  over  nothing. 

Shirley  Slater  '58 

Summer  Rose 

When  I  remember  days  of  the  summer  past, 

Filled  with  dreams  and  memories  heavy  to  bear, 

I  think  of  one  noon  whose  static,  luxuriant  air 

Stifled  breezes,  resigned  to  die  too  fast. 

The  grass  was  a  sponge  where  dawn  had  earlier  cast 

Its  sprinkled  blessing  in  freshness  and  in  care. 

I  lay  in  the  dampness  and  stared  at  a  rose  so  rare, 

So  full  in  bloom,  I  wondered,  "How  can  it  last?" 

My  heart,  too,  had  blossomed  in  summer's  sun; 

Like  the  rose  it  burst  with  the  essence  of  life  begun 

Where  only  a  colorless  stalk  had  dully  lain. 

Petals  pink  and  gentle  embodied  love's  deep  happiness. 

I  picked  the  rose;  my  joy  could  never  be  less. 

But,  jabbed  by  a  thorn,  I  knew  the  inevitable  pain. 

Pixie  Grant  '58 
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"To  Thine  Own  Self  Be  True" 

The  bell  shrilled.  Immediately,  thirty-nine  teenagers  slammed 
down  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  bolted  for  the  door.  The  fortieth,  a 
dark-haired  girl  with  intelligent  eyes  and  a  sensitive  mouth,  closed 
the  book  with  care,  then  started  toward  the  door.  "Ellen!"  the 
teacher's  voice  detained  her.  "Your  last  theme  was  exceptionally 
well-written.  I'd  like  to  read  it  to  the  class  tomorrow." 

Ellen  flushed  both  from  pleasure  and  embarrassment.  After  her 
hard  work  it  was  gratifying  to  be  praised,  but  how  terrible  if  her 
comp.  were  read  aloud!  She  could  hear  the  titters  and  feel  the  sur- 
prised eyes  boring  into  her  even  now,  as  Miss  Jewett  read,  "The  Multi- 
Facetted  Diamond  That  Is  Love,  an  essay  by  Ellen  Sands." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Jewett;  but,  oh  please  don't  read  it 
to  the  class." 

Ellen  stepped  out  into  the  hall,  where  she  was  swept  along  in  the 
tide  of  hustling  humanity.  The  corridor  was  depressing.  It  was  dim 
even  though  the  lights  were  on,  and  it  was  full  of  the  high-school 
smell  of  chalk,  wax,  and  people.  Someone  unconsciously  jostled  her 
against  the  trash  barrel  from  which  came  the  odor  of  orange  peels 
and  apple  cores.  Just  as  the  bell  rang  again,  she  reached  history  class. 

She  pushed  back  a  lock  of  her  almost  curly  hair  and  opened  her 
notebook.  Class  had  not  yet  begun,  as  the  teacher  was  late.  On  im- 
pulse she  glanced  across  the  aisle  at  Jim  Talburt,  friendly,  popular 
Jim,  only  sixteen  and  already  a  football  star.  But  he  was  looking  at 
her!  Blushing  furiously,  she  turned  to  stare  out  the  window  at  the 
dismal  November  day. 

Outside,  the  world  was  cold  and  gray.  Her  face  was  hot;  incoherent 
thoughts  and  accusations  tumbled  recklessly  in  her  brain.  "That's 
what  he  thinks  of  me  —  cold  and  gray.  Just  an  unfeeling  blob  of 
mentality  —  a  'brain'.  He's  so  warm  and  gay.  Such  laughing  blue 
eyes.  Look  there,  you  idiot,  he's  talking  with  Tessie.  Probably  in- 
viting her  to  the  Victory  Dance.  If  only  I'd  said  something,  any- 
thing. Could  have  said,  'Hope  it  won't  snow  for  Saturday's  game.' 
But  it's  too  late  now." 

The  noise  in  the  room  was  intense.  Three  boys  started  an  eraser 
fight.  Not  a  very  mature  way  for  Sophomores  to  act.  Tessie's  piercing 
scream  soared  from  the  middle  of  an  admiring  group. 

Suddenly  someone  hissed,  "Cut  it!  Here  he  comes."  Everyone 
scurried  to  his  seat.  After  a  scolding  on  their  lack  of  responsibility, 
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Mr.  Hildrich  started  lecturing.  "The  Feudal  System  was  based  upon 
the  belief  that  all  land  belonged  to  the  king.  He  alloted  portions  of 
it  to  the  lords  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle  or  in  the 
king's  service.  The  lords,  in  turn,  gave.  .  ."  Ellen  took  her  notes 
mechanically.  Her  quick  brain  was  sentences  ahead  of  most  of  the 
class. 

Her  mind  was  jerked  back  to  the  present  when  Mr.  Hildrich  said, 
"Now,  for  some  review."  She  listened  carefully  to  the  question 
asked.  "Explain  manorial  demesne."  Then  she  formulated  her  reply 
and  waited  for  the  inevitable. 

The  first  boy  questioned  was  one  who  had  suddenly  become  extra- 
ordinarily engrossed  in  doodling  on  his  notebook.  He  raised  his  head 
long  enough  to  mumble, ' '  I  don't  know. 

The  next  victim  was  a  girl.  She  confessed,  "Oh,  I  wasn't  in  class 
that  day,  I  guess.  I  forgot  to  get  someone  else's  notes." 

The  boy  in  the  back  seat  was  disturbed  from  his  clock-watching 
trance  long  enough  to  inquire,  "What  was  the  question  again?" 

After  interrogating  a  few  more  students,  the  exasperated  teacher 
said,  "Ellen,  would  you  please  inform  the  class." 

The  class  heaved  a  soundless  sigh  and  stopped  shuffling  nervously 
through  notebooks.  Ellen  took  a  deep  breath  and  said  in  a  clear  but 
inexpressive  voice,  "Manorial  demesne  was  the  principal  source  of 
revenue  for  the  lord  of  the  manor.  ..."  "There,"  she  thought,  "One 
more  mark  against  me  in  Jim's  black  book."  Mercifully,  the  bell 
rang,  announcing  the  end  of  class. 

Ellen's  best  friend,  Ann  Stovers,  came  skipping  down  the  stairs 
from  the  third  floor.  "Hey,  El,  wait  up!  Why  so  glum,  chum?  Come 
on  into  the  girls'  room  with  me.  Have  to  comb  'les  cheveux',  ya 
know." 

As  Ellen  carefully  applied  fresh  lipstick,  she  overheard  the  un- 
mistakable voice  of  Tessie.  "And  he  said  that  Jim  said  that  he  thinks 
she's  a  neat  gal.  Maybe  he  wants  her  to  do  his  homework  for  him! 
Ha,  ha!"  The  lipstick  jerked  uncontrollably  and  left  an  irregular 
smear  on  the  sensitive  mouth. 

Ann  pulled  on  her  sleeve.  "Let's  get  out  of  here,  El."  Once  in  the 
corridor  Ann  launched  into  an  indignant  tirade.  Her  Irish  temper  was 
aroused,  and  her  short  red  curls  fairly  bounced  as  she  exclaimed, 
"The  jealous,  emptyheaded,  little  vixen!"  After  a  glance  at  Ellen's 
shaken,  white  face,  Ann's  anger  quickly  changed  to  sympathy. 
"Honey,  I'm  sorry  I  took  you  in  there." 
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"Ann,  it's  not  your  fault.  It's  mine." 

"Don't  say  that.  You  know  we  like  you  for  what  you  are.  Look, 
I've  got  to  go  watch  Chuck  at  football  practice.  Please  come  with 
me." 

"No,  thanks,  Ann,"  Ellen  said  in  a  strange,  small  voice.  "I  have 
to  go  to  my  piano  lesson.  Don't  worry.  I'm  all  right." 

Actually,  she  did  not  feel  very  all  right.  She  worried  through 
piano  lesson.  She  fretted  through  dinner. 

Her  mother  noticed  her  paleness,  but  attributed  it  to  overtiredness. 
Mrs.  Sands  was  relieved  when  Ellen  declared  that  she  was  going  to 
bed  early. 

In  the  comforting  familiarity  of  her  room  the  terrors  of  the  school 
day  seemed  less.  She  prepared  her  lessons  for  the  next  day  automati- 
cally. But  when  she  lay  in  bed  in  the  darkness,  the  hurt  came  back 
double  its  former  intensity.  She  spent  an  agonizing  five  hours.  Then 
she  hit  upon  an  idea  which  seemed  the  answer  to  her  problems.  She 
would  be  stupid.  Then  no  one  would  call  her  a  "brain".  Then  she 
would  be  popular. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Sands  noticed  her  daughter's  crumpled  pil- 
low and  the  deepness  of  her  present  sleep.  She  decided  not  to  wake  her. 

Ellen  slept  until  eleven  o'clock.  She  convinced  her  mother  that  she 
was  well  enough  to  go  to  school  for  the  afternoon.  "Once  I  make  the 
first  plunge,"  she  decided  to  herself,  "the  rest  will  be  easy."  The 
"first  plunge"  was  to  be  in  history  class. 

Her  other  classes  passed  painfully  slowly.  At  last  came  history. 
She  waited  tensely  for  a  question  to  be  asked  her.  She  seemed  to  have 
two  people  inside  of  her:  one  struggling  to  answer  correctly  and 
honestly,  the  other  to  be  gloriously  dimwitted.  She  heard  her  name, 
and  she  took  a  deep  breath.  There  was  a  waiting  silence.  The  op- 
posing forces  struggled  within  her.  She  spoke.  . . . 

"Thank  you,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Hildrich. 

After  class  Jim  stood  up  and  said  to  her,  "You  had  me  scared,  you 
know.  When  you  didn't  answer.  Right  away,  I  mean.  I  always  look 
forward  to  things  you  say.  By  the  way,  how'd  you  like  to  go  to  the 
Victory  Dance  with  me?"  They  stood  looking  out  the  window  at  the 
clear,  golden  day.  A  piece  of  paper  fell  out  of  Jim's  math  book.  He 
picked  it  up  self-consciously. 

"Why  it's  a  poem!"  They  laughed  together.  "See  you  after  foot- 
ball practice,"  she  said. 

Sandra  Bensen  '58 
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Those  Pink  Carnations 

I  have  been  a  secretary  in  Mr.  White's  office  for  three  years  now. 
Every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  I  begin  my  work,  and  at  twelve- 
thirty  I  take  an  hour  lunch-break.  In  the  winter,  I  meet  friends  and 
we  talk  for  the  whole  hour,  but  in  the  summer,  I  go  to  the  park, 
alone,  with  my  picnic  lunch. 

I'll  never  forget  last  summer.  I  followed  the  usual  morning  routine, 
and  then  went  to  the  park.  I  sat  down  under  a  great,  old,  oak  tree, 
and  had  opened  my  lunch,  when  a  tramp  on  the  bench  across  from 
me  caught  my  eye.  His  clothes  were  so  shabby  and  his  expression  so 
amusing,  that  he  reminded  me  of  a  cartoon. 

I  can  remember  distinctly  what  he  looked  like  that  first  day  of 
many  that  I  saw  him.  He  wore  a  bright  green  hat  which  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  run  over  by  a  tractor;  poked  into  it  was  a  pink  carna- 
tion, which,  incidentally,  had  been  illegally  picked.  His  jacket  was 
a  discarded  black  tuxedo  with  torn  three-quarter-length  sleeves  (the 
tux  didn't  exactly  fit  him)  and  no  buttons.  He  wore  an  undershirt 
under  that,  which  hung  way  below  the  line  of  the  tuxedo.  His  pants 
were  a  dirty,  mossy  green  with  bright-colored  patches,  and  they 
were  rolled  up  high  enough  to  expose  his  most  unattractive  legs! 
Shoes  with  large  holes  in  them,  and  socks  the  same,  partly  covered 
his  large  feet. 

He  lay  there,  on  that  green  bench,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  New  York 
Times,  chewing  a  cigar.  What  a  funny  sight,  but  I  couldn't  help  feel- 
ing sorry  for  him. 

I  finished  eating  my  lunch,  and  returned  to  the  office,  not  forget- 
ting for  one  minute  the  tramp  on  the  bench. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  park,  almost  hoping  I'd  see  him  again, 
and  I  did.  Strangely  enough,  he  had  a  different  outfit  on.  I  never 
knew  tramps  had  more  than  one  outfit.  This  time  it  was  a  ragged, 
black  hat  with  another  pink  carnation  and  a  crumpled  brown  suit 
with  a  carnation  in  every  buttonhole!  I'm  surprised  a  policeman 
didn't  notice  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  flowers,  because  I 
certainly  did,  and  there  was  a  five-dollar  fine  for  picking  them. 

I  sat  down  and  ate  my  lunch,  but  when  I  looked  up,  he  was  gone. 
All  that  was  left  was  the  green  bench  with  a  pink  carnation  lying  on 
it. 

I  saw  my  friend  every  day  for  a  whole  month,  and  each  day  he'd 
have  something  new  on;  maybe  a  coat,  a  hat,  or  just  a  tie,  but  each 
time  I  saw  him,  he  looked  different. 
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On  one  of  my  days  off,  I  decided  I'd  secretly  buy  him  a  shirt  and 
place  it  on  the  bench  before  he  came.  I  waited  and  waited,  but  he 
never  came.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  where  my  funny  friend  had 

gone  to. 

Somehow  that  tramp  meant  something  to  me.  I  can't  explain  why 
or  how,  except  that  he  made  me  laugh  and  forget  my  day's  troubles, 
and  I'd  return  to  work  in  a  happy  mood. 

I  still  go  to  the  park  every  day  in  the  summer,  even  occasionally 
in  the  spring  or  summer.  I  sit  on  the  green  bench,  pick  a  carnation, 
illegally,  stick  it  in  my  buttonhole,  and  read  my  New  York  Times. 

Sherry  Weymouth  '59 

An  Incident  in  the  South 

The  bus  rumbled  across  the  bridge,  out  of  the  large  city,  and  into 
the  suburb  where  I  live.  As  the  landscape  became  more  familiar,  I 
began  to  observe  the  other  occupants  of  the  bus.  Among  them,  on 
the  very  front  seat,  was  an  old,  bent  negro  man  with  white  hair  and 
a  hearing  aid.  He  drew  my  attention  immediately,  for  his  face  ex- 
pressed determination  in  spite  of  his  old  age. 

Soon  after  I  had  noticed  him,  I  heard  him  ask  the  bus  driver  where 
he  should  change  buses  to  go  to  the  town  of  Wakefield.  The  driver 
snapped  rudely,  "Don't  worry,  I'll  let  you  off  where  you  belong." 

The  old  man  politely  persisted  in  asking  for  direction,  but  he  was 
coldly  refused.  The  bus  reached  the  colored  settlement  of  the  area, 
and  although  no  one  rang  the  bell,  the  driver  halted  the  vehicle, 
opened  the  door  and  said  roughly,  "This  is  where  you  get  off."  He 
was  greeted  with  protest  but  continued  by  saying  with  a  scowl, 
"Come  on,  get  off!" 

The  cruelty  of  the  scene  horrified  me.  I  felt  powerless  and  ashamed, 
being  unable  to  bring  myself  to  intervene,  although  I  was  indignant. 

At  length  the  driver  realized  that  his  attempt  was  futile.  He 
moved  the  bus  back  onto  the  busy  highway,  still  muttering  under 
his  breath.  A  few  miles  further  on,  the  old  negro  pulled  the  bell  cord 
and  was  let  off — nowhere  near  his  intended  destination.  Perhaps  he 
had  planned  to  try  his  luck  on  the  next  bus. 

As  he  slowly  got  off,  and  the  doors  closed  behind  him,  an  over- 
powering wave  of  guilt  came  over  me.  The  road  where  I  get  off  is  the 
one  along  which  the  bus  to  Wakefield  runs. 

Holly  Robertson  '59 
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Exemplary  Exeter 

The  forthcoming  Exeter  Expedition  had  been  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation throughout  the  entire  week.  The  capricious  Nancy  Adler  was  a 
junior  at  Miss  Porter's  school.  This  was  to  be  her  first  experience  at  a 
boys'  prep-school  house-party;  how  anxious  she  was  to  please.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  this  renowned  school,  the  girls  lined  up  alphabeti- 
cally on  the  walk.  One  by  one  their  names  were  read  to  come  forward. 
There  was  one  boy  in  particular  who  stood  out  from  the  melee  of  his 
contemporaries;  whether  it  was  because  of  his  blonde  curls  or  arrogant 
air  is  irrelevant.  The  fact  remains  that  his  presence  had  utterly ' '  snow- 
balled" the  entire  bus  load  of  girls.  So  blase  was  he! 

"Nancy  Adler."  As  she  heard  her  name  read,  Nance  stepped  for- 
ward, prepared  for  the  worst.  She  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  This 
was  incredible  \  That  same  blue-eyed  dreamboat  that  all  the  girls  were 
swooning  over  was  to  be  her  date !  Such  ecstasy !  After  they  had  gone 
through  the  formalities  of  introductions,  Mat  Hillman  and  Nance 
entered  the  dining  area  for  a  buffet  dinner.  Mat's  hand  slid  urbanely 
under  Nancy's  elbow. 

"Would  you  like  to  sit  at  that  corner  table  for  two?"  he  volubly 
volunteered.  This  suggestion  seemed  to  be  the  panacea  for  Nance's 
fear  of  the  "nonentity  treatment."  Silence  prevailed  between  the  two 
until  after  they  were  seated. 

The  book  says,  thought  Nance,  to  make  the  best  impression  get 
your  date  to  talk  about  himself,  interests,  hobbies,  etc.  Then  tilting 
her  head  slightly  to  the  right  that  her  dimples  might  be  seen  at  their 
best  advantage,  she  sweetly  asked,  "Where  do  you  wish  to  go  to 
college?" 

"I'm  aiming  for  Harvard.  There  is,  however,  a  seemingly  insuper- 
able foible  of  mine  that  may  prevent  my  acceptance.  It  is  my  disputa- 
tious nature  in  our  Humanitarian  class.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Milken 
does  not  coincide  with  mine.  This  stoic's  arbitrarily  radical  idea  is  that 
one's  work  should  be  perfunctorily  performed  in  dealing  with  the 
refractory  behavior  of  the  maligners.  I  maintain  that  we  will  not  edify 
them  by  stereotyping,  segregating,  or  placing  them  under  surveillance. 
Mr.  Milken  is  so  punctilious!  Doesn't  his  cult  connote  a  true  misan- 
thropel"  Nancy  lost  all  equanimity  as  she  frantically  tried  to  grasp  the 
purport  of  her  companion's  discourse.  If  I'd  only  studied  those  vocab. 
lists  lamented  Nance  to  herself.  She  no  longer  thought  that  Miss 
Olken  was  just  an  old  busy-body  trying  to  make  life  difficult.  Nance, 
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desperately  trying  not  to  lose  that  sophisticated  semblance,  made  the 
promulgation,  "  Pedantics  usually  do  fiasco  a  parvenu." 

The  quizzical  look  with  which  Mat  regarded  her  confirmed  any 
lingering  doubts  as  to  whether  her  word  usage  was  correct.  Under 
normal  circumstances  Mat  would  have  alleviated  the  poor  girl's  dis- 
comfort with  his  natural  flair  for  an  epigrammatic  colloquialism.  Nancy 
was  different  though.  He  was  both  amused  by  and  provoked  with 
her. 

"Since  you  are  such  a  precocious  girl,  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  object 
to  an  innocuous  innuendo,  would  you?"  said  Mat  in  a  euphonious  tone. 

Although  baffled,  Nance  was  sure  that  Mat  knew  her  to  be  a  fake. 
How  gauchel  With  a  contrite  sign,  Nance  nodded  in  agreement. 

"  As  an  ardent  promoter  of  the  philogynist  society,  I  should  like  to 
candidly  proffer  an  admonition  without  using  vituperative  words.  This 
esoteric  vernacular  which  I  have  tentatively  been  employing  was  to 
envisage  you  with  the  dangers  of  being  a  hypocritical  avantgarde. 
My  true  nature  is  not  really  so  querulous  as  you  may  think;  I'm  as 
replete  of  this '  fancy  talk'  as  you. 

Nance,  pallid  now,  was  aware  both  of  his  penchant  and  reprimand. 
The  obsequious  gaze  of  her  limpid  eyes  which  had  begun  to  smart  left 
his  countenance  filled  with  shame.  Mat  jumped  up  and  grabbed  her 
hand. 

"Come  on,  sport,  let's  go  bop!" 

Kandi  Hooper  '59 


Bibliography:  Word  List,  M.  R.  Williams  and  C.  M.  Caspar, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 
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First  Love 


Let  me  not  surrender  to  your  exciting  touch, 

For  I  am  young 
And  the  experience  of  knowing  someone  like  you 

Has  never  been  mine  before. 

When  you  take  my  hand,  my  heart  leaps  and  I  am  happy 

For  I  am  young 
And  no  one  has  ever  enchanted  me  so 

With  affections  as  tender  as  yours. 

I  am  overwhelmed,  but  I  cannot  say  it, 

For  I  am  young 
And  my  fondness  for  you  is  inexpressible. 


Susan  Goodwillie  '59 


Pu*f  chemise  oi  Oii»ot 
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Summer  Accident 

It  was  just  before  dusk  on  a  late  August  evening.  My  mother  and 
I  were  driving  to  a  store  about  five  miles  from  our  summer  home. 
Halfway  there  the  road  curves  downhill  and  around  a  pond.  It  is  a 
dangerous  spot,  and  people  have  been  known  to  miss  the  turn  and 
hurtle  into  a  watery  grave.  As  we  drove  carefully  by,  we  saw  three 
cars  parked  by  the  pond,  and  their  occupants  were  peering  out  into 
the  water.  I  could  see  the  huge  black  bottom  of  a  new  car  showing 
above  the  surface.  The  red  gleam  of  one  tail  light  reflected  grimly  on 
the  water  beneath  it. 

My  mother  shuddered  and  drove  on.  I  was  horrified,  but  vaguely 
curious  and  excited.  I  had  heard  before  about  people  driving  into 
that  pond  but  it  had  usually  been  in  the  winter  when  there  were  few 
witnesses. 

Now,  however,  it  was  summer.  When  we  drove  back  from  the 
store  it  was  just  dark,  and  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  cars  parked, 
lining  the  road  near  the  pond.  The  water  was  beginning  to  be  edged 
with  curious  strangers,  who  peered  boldly  at  the  silent,  watery 
vehicle  and  hastily  thought  up  stories  to  explain  the  circumstances. 

As  we  slowly  crept  through  the  traffic  I  gathered  bits  of  informa- 
tion. A  man  had  been  driving  alone  with  his  two  dogs,  one  of  which 
was  drowned  in  the  car  while  the  other  had  escaped  out  of  an  open 
window.  The  man  was  pinned  behind  the  steering  wheel.  Two  peo- 
ple happened  to  be  nearby  when  it  happened  and  had  run  for  help. 
Right  now  the  man  could  not  be  removed.  He  went  in  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  before,  so  he  must  have  been  dead  by  then. 

My  mother  and  I  drove  home.  I  immediately  ran  to  convey  the 
news  to  my  next-door  neighbors,  a  family  with  three  younger  boys. 
They  were  sitting  peacefully  in  their  living  room.  I  sank,  breathless, 
into  a  chair  and  announced  there  had  been  a  crash  down  the  road. 
Everyone  besieged  me  with  questions,  and  when  I  had  answered 
what  I  could,  to  my  surprise  they  immediately  wanted  to  go  and  see 
it.  I  was  dismayed,  partly  at  their  gory  curiosity,  and  partly  at  my 
own  decision  to  go  with  them. 

As  their  mother  was  prepared  to  do  anything  to  amuse  them,  we 
piled  into  the  car  and  drove  off.  As  we  neared  the  spot,  the  woods 
around  were  lit  with  hundreds  of  headlights  from  the  road.  There 
were  twice  as  many  cars  and  people  as  before.  Self-appointed  police- 
men were  arrogantly  directing  people  and  traffic  away  from  the  pond. 
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How  ridiculous  they  are,  I  thought.  As  if  they  weren't  just  as  mor- 
bidly curious  themselves!  They  just  wanted  an  excuse  to  stay  nearby 
to  see  what  would  happen. 

We  had  to  park  quite  a  way  from  the  pond  and  walk  to  the  scene 
of  the  crash.  As  we  drew  near,  I  heard  hysterical  gasping  sounds  and 
almost  fled,  afraid  of  what  I  might  see.  It  was  not  the  driver  of  the 
overturned  car,  however.  I  should  have  known  that  even  artificial 
respiration  could  not  save  him  after  half  an  hour  upside  down  under 
water.  It  was  apparently  his  father-in-law.  I  had  never  seen  a  man 
cry  before.  I  might  have  sympathized  except  that  this  man  was 
freely  sobbing  to  a  crowd  of  total  strangers  in  a  loud  voice  that  it 
was  the  dead  man's  birthday  and  his  family  had  left  him  home  while 
they  had  gone  off  to  buy  a  cake  and  other  party  provisions.  The 
mention  of  a  cake  made  me  recoil  from  the  whole  scene.  It  was  too 
much  of  a  soap  opera.  This  man  was  evoking  pity  for  himself  from  a 
crowd  of  perfect  strangers.  I  was  disgusted. 

Someone  dragged  the  dead  dog  up  and  laid  him  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  The  other  was  supposed  to  be  running  around  the  woods.  My 
friends'  mother  and  I  stood  waiting  patiently  for  her  dispersed  sons 
to  tire  of  leaping  around  looking  for  bodies.  Finally  the  oldest  ap- 
peared and  announced  there  was  nothing  more  to  see.  "Could  you 
really  see  anything?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  sure!  The  body's  right  down  there  under  those  bushes,"  he 
replied  with  nonchalance. 

I  was  stupefied.  I  had  been  looking  casually  at  those  bushes  for 
several  minutes.  I  had  thought  the  man  was  still  in  the  car.  As  I 
looked  back  at  the  bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  light  from  a 
newly  arrived  hauling  truck  showed  me  the  side  of  a  man's  head  and 
shirt.  "Why,  he  might  as  well  be  asleep,"  I  thought  with  relief. 

We  started  back  towards  the  car.  My  last  glance  saw  the  hauling 
truck  heave  the  front  of  a  1957  Dodge  out  of  the  water  before  a  thou- 
sand eager  eyes  on  the  shore. 

As  we  drove  home,  the  boys  discussed  the  incident  as  I  listened  in 
silence.  Finally  I  said,  "I  guess  that's  one  of  the  worst  things  that's 
happened  around  here  for  a  long  time." 

"Huh,  that's  nothing,"  I  was  informed  by  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  a  connoisseur,  no  doubt,  of  T.V.  and  horror  comics.  "Some- 
times it  happens  in  the  winter.  A  car  skids  on  the  road  and  goes 
cracking  through  the  ice  and  is  found  by  some  skater  a  few  months 
later." 

Linda  Carr  '58 
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A  Backyard  Theme 

Admiringly  the  small  group  of  men  and  women  followed  the 
stately  matron  as  she  led  them  over  flagstone  walks  and  through 
beds  of  prize  roses  and  asters.  The  gardens,  set  back  in  a  grove  of 
evergreens,  sloped  from  the  enormous  mansion  toward  a  small,  blue 
ribbon  of  water,  which  wound  its  way  across  the  green  lawns.  The 
woman  regarded  the  gardens  and  estate  merely  as  a  showpiece,  some- 
thing with  which  to  gain  a  place  on  the  society  page  of  the  news- 
paper. 

A  few  miles  away  stood  a  large  white  farmhouse.  In  back  of  it  was 
a  sparse,  old  orchard.  A  small  boy,  sitting  high  up  in  the  branches  of 
one  of  the  trees,  gazed  up  at  the  clouds  floating  amid  the  blue  sky. 
Slowly  he  descended  from  his  perch  and  sat  down  at  the  base  of  the 
tree.  With  an  air  of  detachment  he  chewed  a  blade  of  grass.  Then  as 
if  a  sudden  urge  had  possessed  him  he  began  to  roll  in  the  grass, 
feeling  it  tickle  him  and  smelling  its  sweet  summer  odor.  Finally  the 
boy  lay  still  and  gazed  once  more  at  the  sky  and  thought  how  won- 
derful his  orchard  world  was. 

Meanwhile  on  the  outskirts  of  the  nearby  town  a  small,  frail 
woman  walked  slowly  along  her  tiny  bed  of  flowers.  Now  and  then 
she  stooped  to  cut  a  flower,  which  she  lovingly  placed  in  a  wicker 
basket.  Then  seeing  that  her  basket  was  full  she  walked  over  and  sat 
down  on  the  top  step  of  her  back  porch  and  surveyed  her  world  of 
beauty,  her  flowers. 

Across  the  street  an  elderly  man  was  busily  weeding  his  vegetable 
garden.  Being  partially  handicapped,  he  depended  on  the  few  dollars 
the  sale  of  these  vegetables  would  bring.  He  had  labored  many  long, 
hard  hours  to  build  up  his  little  backyard  business,  and  he  took 
great  pride  in  his  accomplishment. 

A  few  houses  beyond,  a  man  sat  looking  out  at  his  backyard.  The 
grass  was  getting  quite  long,  and  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  dande- 
lions over  the  lawn.  Tired  from  a  hard  day's  work,  the  man's  only 
thought  was,  "What  a  nuisance  a  lawn  is.  It  has  to  be  mowed  so 
often." 

In  the  center  of  the  town,  amid  the  heat  and  smoke,  a  young  girl 
stared  down  at  the  alley,  which  ran  between  the  apartment  houses. 
A  faint  odor  arose  from  the  garbage  cans  lining  the  dirty  brick  wall. 
A  delivery  truck  picked  its  way  through  the  narrow  alley  and  pulled 
onto  the  main  street  jammed  with  traffic.  As  she  viewed  all  this,  the 
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girl  wished  for  a  change  from  this  dreary  scene.  All  her  life  she  had 
pictured  a  lovely  yard  of  her  own.  Not  a  dingy  back  alley,  but  a 
back  yard  with  flagstone  walks  winding  through  prize  rose  gardens 
set  in  a  grove  of  evergreens.  A  lush,  green  lawn  sloping  gently 

toward  a  small  ribbon  of  water  flowing  lazily  on  its  way  

Margot  Drayton  '60 


To  Have  or  Not  To  Have 

As  we  sat  in  the  lobby  of  the  Albergo  Storione  in  Padua  waiting 
for  our  luggage  to  be  brought  down,  the  maitre  d 'hotel  wandered 
over.  He  was  an  eccentric  little  man  who  seemed  to  roam  listlessly 
about  without  apparent  aim.  He  started  a  conversation  with  us  and 
then  commenced  to  narrate  his  life's  story. 

He  was  an  Italian  from  the  district  of  Lake  Como.  His  family  had, 
for  many  years,  been  hotel  owners  and  managers.  His  youthful  am- 
bition had  been  to  be  a  maitre  d 'hotel  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  When 
he  was  nineteen,  his  dream  was  realized.  He  received  a  cable  from  the 
Waldorf  stating  that  they  had  a  job  to  offer  him.  With  this  summons 
also  came  a  ship  ticket.  He  was  ecstatic  with  joy.  Promptly,  he 
cabled  his  acceptance  and  then  rushed  to  his  fiancee's  house  to  share 
with  her  these  most  welcomed  tidings. 

When  he  had  acquainted  her  with  his  great  news,  he  perceived 
tenseness  in  the  lines  of  her  face.  As  she  spoke,  he  was  aware  that 
she  was  unhappy.  She  informed  him  that  if  he  now  went  to  the 
United  States,  she  would  never  marry  him.  She  wasn't  going  to 
leave  her  parents  or  Italy.  He  was  to  choose  between  her  and  the 
Waldorf-Astoria! 

Faced  with  this  choice,  he  decided  that  there  were  many  great 
hotels  in  the  world  but  only  one  fiancee  like  his.  He  would  stay  in 
Italy.  The  problem  now  arose  that  he  had  already  accepted  the  job. 
He  offered  his  position  and  ticket  to  his  best  friend  who  was  also  a 
maitre  d'h6tel.  This  he  did  with  much  regret  and  reluctance.  He 
married  his  fiancee.  His  best  friend  sailed  on  the  ship  Titanic. . . . 

Duncan  Moose  '59 
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Thoughts  In  A  Snowstorm 

The  flake 

In  wonder 

I  behold. 

Each  one 

I'm  told 

Is  different: 

No  two  alike. 

How  anyone  could 

Make 

So  many  different  shapes 

Is  beyond  the  scope  of  all  imagination. 

But  then, 

I  think  again, 

This  time  of  people. 

Each  one  is  different, 

No  two  alike. 

How  can  any  man 

(Who  cannot  even  comprehend 

The  One 

Who  made  so  many  snowflakes 

Different) 

Understand? 

Valerie  Matthews  '58 

I  think  of  all  the  things  I  know 
And  all  the  places  I'd  like  to  go 
And  all  the  things  I'd  like  to  do. . . 
But  mostly,  my  love,  I  think  of  you. 

I  look  at  the  sky  with  the  moon  so  bright 
As  I  walk  alone  in  the  evening  light; 
I  think  of  the  sea  and  its  waters  blue.  . . 
But  mostly,  my  love,  I  think  of  you. 

I  gaze  at  the  clouds  and  wonder  why 
They  look  so  soft  in  the  darkening  sky; 
I  rise  to  the  hills  in  the  fading  view 

And  wonder,  my  love,  do  you  think  of  me,  too? 

Stephanie  Thrall  '58 
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Housemaid's  Knee 

Our  heads  did  ache,  our  throats  were  sore; 

Miss  McEnery  stood  at  the  door. 

"Tis  nought  but  housemaid's  knee"  quoth  she. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Twas  the  morning  after  the  night  before : 

Dr.  Hollis  stood  at  the  door. 

Then  chortled  he  in  fiendish  glee, 
"To  me  you  look  most  measlee." 

O  death,  O  woe,  disease  most  dire 

Our  Prom  dates  we  will  have  to  wire! 
"No,  children  dear,  you'll  have  to  wait, 

The  letters  you'll  contaminate." 

And  as  we  waited,  out  they  came, 

The  little  spots  in  joyous  train. 

The  itch  it  came  and  stayed  and  stayed. 

In  head,  on  face,  'tween  toes  it  played. 

We  scratched  and  scratched  to  no  avail 

No  comfort  came,  not  even  mail. 

White  pills,  pink  pills,  yaller  pills,  too 

Thermometers,  tongue  depressers,  blankets  blue. 

Shades  drawn  way  down,  lie  very  still 

Complications  might  make  you  very  very  ill. 

Thus  we  went  from  day  to  day 

Part  of  our  lives  had  slipped  away. 

A  week  we  spent  in  contemplation 

Which  brought  us  no  new  revelation. 

One  wisdom  gleaned  we  pass  to  you — 

Don't  get  the  measles,  whatever  you  do! 

Cyn  and  Wyn 
Roommates  in  and  out  of  agony. 
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The  Boot  and  the  Individualists 

In  general,  society  finds  individualists  a  source  of  amusement. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  individualists  become  obstreperous,  and 
then  society  raises  its  big  boot  and  steps  down  on  them.  I  am  for  both 
the  boot  and  the  individualists,  even  though  the  one  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  other. 

All  societies,  no  matter  on  what  level,  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  provide  security.  Because  of  this  security  man  has  been  able  to 
take  enormous  strides  in  cultural  development.  In  fact  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  there  is  any  system,  besides  the  social  system,  which 
could  stimulate  such  rapid  advancement.  Laws,  the  tools  of  society, 
are  the  only  defense  human  beings  have  against  anarchy.  They  make 
possible  a  degree  of  peace,  without  which  men  would  have  no  time 
to  think,  or  create,  or  grow  spiritually.  Therefore,  I  believe  in  soci- 
ety, and  I  do  not  go  along  with  Thoreau,  who  would  have  thrown 
the  whole  thing  out  the  window  if  he  had  had  his  way. 

After  reading  the  essay  "What  I  Believe,"  I  tend  to  side  with 
E.  M.  Foster,  who  cheers  democracy  in  one  breath  and  in  the  next 
declares  that  personal  relationships  stand  higher  with  him  than  his 
country.  Although  he  may  seem  to  contradict  himself,  what  he  is 
saying  is  that  for  each  man  there  is  a  point  where  some  personal  ideal 
or  love  must  take  precedence  over  the  social  system,  a  system  merely 
for  the  common  good.  It  is  when  men  begin  thinking  of  society  as 
some  kind  of  god,  instead  of  as  a  means  for  accomplishing  the  desired 
ends,  that  it  is  time  to  really  get  upset. 

However,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  I  am  for  the  boot, 
as  well  as  for  the  individualists.  If  society  is  to  continue  running 
smoothly,  and  it  is  desperately  important  that  it  do  so,  then  all  out- 
bursts which  might  endanger  it  must  be  put  down.  The  big  boot 
must  crush  the  individualists  when  they  seem  to  be  becoming  a  dis- 
rupting influence.  The  important  thing  is  that  there  are  individual- 
ists and  that  they  do  rise  up. 

Judy  Bingham  '59 
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Mist 

Mist 

In  a  shadowy  veil 
Descended  to 

the  tangled,  troubled  earth. 
With  infinite  gentleness 
It  softened  harsh  contours, 

stark  outlines. 
And  in  the  ethereal  whiteness, 
Life  slackened 

and  paused. 

The  sun  returned, 
Dissolved  the  veil  till  only 
Gauzy  wisps  of  white 
Remained, 

Caught  in  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
Then  life  resumed  her  pace, 
strengthened. 

And  so  it  was, 
When  grief  o'erflowed 
The  inmost  recess  of 
the  soul, 

And  weary  eyes  were  filled  with  pain, 
Sleep  came, 

a  shoreless  sea, 
And  dulled  the  ache  of  sorrow, 
The  poignancy  of  despair. 

Margery  Erickson  '58 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

CONCERNING  OUR  LAST  ISSUE 

Dear  Board  members: 

...  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  to  find  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
poem,  the  last  issue  of  The  Courant  was  written  entirely  by  the  two 
upper  classes. 

Surely  ability  is  not  meted  out  according  to  class.  Do  the  under- 
classmen suppose  that  their  work  must  equal  Milton's  in  order  to  be 
printed?  Or  do  they  claim  to  have  nothing  worthwhile  to  say?  Both 
of  these  notions  are  absurd. 

The  Courant  needs  "new  blood."  Underclassmen  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  school  as  anyone  else.  Why  won't  they  allow  us  the  bene- 
fit of  their  genius? 

Susan  Evans 

Dear  Board  members: 

The  board  of  the  Abbot  Courant  is  to  be  applauded  for  its  intelli- 
gent omission  of  what  formerly  was  a  most  ponderous  feature.  The 
poets  of  the  preparatory  class  no  longer  flavor  the  issues  with  rose- 
colored  philosophies:  true  love,  life  is  fun,  and  Mother  Nature.  Up- 
perclassmen  are  cynical  enough  to  be  fashionable,  yet  challenging; 
these  sages  like  to  deal  with  loves  who  have  left  or  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  so,  atheism,  and  the  "H"  bomb. 

It  is  indeed  a  relief  to  read  poetry  which  provokes  thought,  rather 
than  naively  comments  on  butterflies.  Congratulations,  and  keep  up 
the  good  work! 

Frederica  Lindbeck 

*What  do  you  have  against  the  birds  and  the  bees?  Actually,  we  didnt 
leave  out  the  preps'  poetry.  How  could  we7.  They  didnt  turn  any  in. — Ed. 
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Dear  Courant  Board: 

Congratulations  upon  a  most  successful  issue  of  Courant!  It  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  attempts  of  past  years. 

There  is  not  a  complete  monopoly  of  contributions  by  the  upper 
class.  The  articles  and  poems  which  have  depth  and  deal  with  intro- 
spection are  neither  depressing  nor  fatalistic.  The  articles  concerning 
the  race  problem  are  far-seeing  and  sympathetic. 

Everything  is  extremely  easy  to  read.  There  is  an  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  intelligent  selections  without  overemphasis  on  any  type  of 
writing.  Congratulations,  ladies,  on  an  admirable  job! 

POLLYANNA 

*Which  Courant  did  you  readl — Ed. 

To  the  Courant  Board  : 

In  writing  my  congratulations  to  you  for  your  December  edition  of 
The  Abbot  Courant,  I  would  also  like  to  refer  you  to  the  centennial 
edition  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly \  in  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Edward 
Weeks,  states,  "This  would  be  a  magazine  which,  were  it  found  in  a 
cornerstone  opened  in  2007  A.D.,  would  tell  our  grandchildren  what 
we  were  like."  Might  I  add  that  the  same  could  be  said,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  of  your  last  Courant,  in  that  it  gives  excellent  insight  into  the 
girls  at  Abbot  Academy  in  the  year  1957. 

From  a  study  of  Hamlet,  one  group  apply  Shakespearean  quotations 
to  current  problems  which  are  of  very  definite  consequence  to  them. 
The  indifference  of  an  island  Negro  towards  education,  the  crushed 
ambition  of  another  whose  color  subjected  him  to  social  prejudices, 
the  white  man's  violence  upon  integrating  a  southern  school — all 
reflect  the  impact  of  today's  segregation  issue  upon  each  individual. 
Page  by  page,  I  find  something  of  a  girl  I  am  proud  to  know,  for  she 
is  able  to  look  at  the  rest  of  the  world  and  be  forever  grateful  for  her 
own  good  fortune;  she  learns,  not  as  much  from  books  as  she  does 
from  people  who  have  perhaps  known  what  it  was  like  to  flee  to  a 
bomb  shelter  or  laugh  with  a  waiter  in  an  Italian  restaurant  over  a 
misunderstanding  of  "  spaghetti-eating"  customs. 

Yet,  with  all  the  laughs  to  be  gained  over  an  "Ode  to  an  Egg"  or 
an  Abbot-P.A.  mixer,  these  girls  write  with  an  honesty  and  unsel- 
fishness that  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  my  grandchildren  someday 
identify  with  Abbot.  To  the  Courant  board  I  can  only  send  my  con- 
gratulations for  their  selection  of  a  well-balanced  content,  made 
possible  by  a  well-balanced  student  body. 

Beverly  Black 
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On  First  Seeing  the  High  Country 

Many  a  heavy  hour  on  the  trail  we'd  spent, 
And  many  torturous  miles  in  thirst  we'd  passed. 
Our  weary  feet  the  dust  and  grime  amassed, 
And  dully  on  the  path  our  eyes  were  bent. 
At  last  we  stumbled  up  the  steep  ascent 
And  glimpsed  with  wonder  great  a  world  so  vast 
And  bleak  and  calm  with  strength,  that  fast 
Away  our  worldly  cares,  ashamed,  were  sent. 
No  plant  could  gain  a  lifehold  on  the  rocks 
Whose  wind-scoured  majesty  against  the  skies 
Silently  disdained  the  soft  green  below. 
The  might  of  such  character  trite  beauty  mocks; 
Age-refined,  the  calm  that  therein  lies 
Renders  powerless  surface  art  or  show. 

Barbara  Randall  '58 
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Recently  while  at  an  illustrious  Abbot-Andover  dance,  I  over- 
heard a  girl  in  answer  to  her  date's  let's-get-acquainted  question 
expounding  on  her  long  list  of  extracurricular  activities.  She  was  so 
explicit  that  she  even  mentioned  Choral.  "Well,  you're  quite  a  well- 
rounded  girl,"  was  all  the  impressed,  but  astonished  blond,  blue- 
eyed  paragon  could  answer.  She  was  well-rounded  all  right,  but  I 
know  that  this  boy  soon  began  to  agree  with  my  silent  opinion  that 
This  Girl  Is  Dull.  I  know  that  not  many  at  school  would  agree  with 
me  because  she  not  only  possesses  an  impressive  collection  of  circle 
pins,  pleated  skirts  and  Shetland  sweaters,  but  she  also  is  Abbot's 
ideal  Abbot  girl.  She  is  best  for  Abbot;  Abbot  is  best  for  her.  She  does 
quite  well  in  sports,  has  a  B  average,  dabbles  in  the  art  studio,  plays 
the  piano,  takes  walks,  makes  polite  conversation  at  the  table,  is  a 
member  of  the  drama  group,  is  on  all  the  Committees  and  even  writes 
for  Courant.  (Bless  her.)  In  other  words  she  gets  along  with  every- 
body; she  offends  no  one.  How  can  I  say  she's  dull?  Maybe  she's  just 
too  exhausted  to  talk  to  me. 

Society  has  been  trying  to  make  everyone  well-rounded  and  normal 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  finally  seems  to  be  succeeding  except  in  a  very 
few  cases  —  we  grudgingly  allow  the  geniuses  to  have  their  short- 
comings. Let's  face  it.  In  order  "to  keep  up  with  the  Russians"  we 
must  specialize.  We've  already  begun.  We  no  longer  visit  a  doctor. 
We  visit  an  eye  doctor.  Wouldn't  Abbot  receive  more  from  one  good 
piano  player  than  a  dozen  dull,  well-rounded  girls?  Everyone  has  one 
particular  talent,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  often  hidden  by  the  exhausting 
effort  in  trying  to  correlate  an  impressive  list  of  activities  to  go  be- 
side the  yearbook  picture.  It's  the  girl  who  has  a  depth  of  under- 
standing who  will  be  heard  of  in  the  future  from  places  other  than 
the  Thursday  Bridge  Club. 
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Pensees 

Winding  and  infinite  is  the  shore. 

The  pale  moon  reigns  o'er  the  sable  sky, 

And  casts  her  regal  robes  of  light 

Upon  the  surging  sea. 

Proud  waves  roar,  lunge,  recede, 

Each  one  o'ertaken  by  the  next. 

The  wind  murmurs. 

He  takes  my  hand  and  we  run, 

On  and  on, 

The  shore  is  infinite. . . 

The  needle  grinds  at  the  record, 

Round  and  round, 

And  I  stare  at  the  blank  wall. 


Sherry  Weymouth  '59 
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Perverse  and  Foolish 

Digressions  In  One  Act 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

Sephone  —  an  Intense  Young  Female 
Pheus  —  an  Angry  Young  Male 
Racles  —  a  Waiter 
Leto —  an  Underling 

PROEM 

(The  Female,  dressed  in  black,  stands  lower  stage  left.  .  .one  hand  holds  a 
ivhite  mask  which  covers  the  face  —  the  eyes  of  the  mask  are  closed.  The  harsh 
blue  light  which  shines  only  upon  the  Female  flows  from  stage  right. ) 

Sephone:   It  all  seems  a  life  ago; 
Before  a  sleep.  .  . 
Perhaps  a  dream? .  .  . 
In  a  land  beyond  me  now. 
In  a  land  —  "No  Trespass  Allowed"  — 

beyond  me  now. 
I  would  return  — 

but  that  cannot  be. 
I  should  defy 
It 

And  spy  upon 

The  Me 

Of  Then. 

But  I  forbidden 

With  my  own 

Shall  to  Your  eyes 

Give  a  loan 

Of  secrets 

Sad 

beyond  me  now. 

(The  Female  walks  to  stage  right;  the  light  fades.  We  hear  the  footsteps .  .  .  ) 
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EXCURSUS  I 

(.  .  .as  she  walks  across  the  stage.  The  light  resumes  as  she  nears  the  table 
on  the  middle  platform,  stage  right.  The  mask  is  gone.  On  the  upper  platform 
the  Waiter  and  the  Underling,  sitting  on  high  stools,  wipe  glasses  in  an 
unfailing  rhythm.  As  the  two  speak,  we  become  aware  of  the  Male.  He  has 
followed  the  Female  in  from  the  dark;  he  seats  the  Female;  then  himself. 
They  bend  towards  each  other;  they  are  entangled  in  conversation?) 

(The  Waiter  nods  at  the  couple;  he  flings  a  glance  at  the  Underling.} 

Racles:     She \s  an  American: 
I  can  tell. 

Leto  :        You  can  tell ! 

Racles:     At  one  glance 
They  sell 
Their  Country 
And  Themselves  — 
or  try  to. 

Leto:        They  try  to! 

Racles  :     Much  they  owe  us ; 
Little  they  care. 
Had  some  father  of  hers, 
Along  the  line, 

Been  brave  enough  to  remain  behind 
To  help  his  country 
Not  himself : 
She'd  be  the  town  idiot's 
Wife  —  or  worse. 
But  the  offspring  of  those  cowards 
come. 

Come  to  buy  our  towns  — 
And  curse  our  houses ; 
And  call  us  crude; 
And  call  us  queer; 
And  tease  our  men 

and  leave  our  daughters. 
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Leto  :        My  men ! 

My  daughters! 

Racles:     Them  two  there  — 

They're  like  the  rest  — 
None  are  better; 
None  the  best. 

Leto  :        ' '  None  are  better ; 

none  the  best." 
And  yet, 
Somehow, 

They  do  seem  different  from  the  rest. 

Racles:     No!  For  her,  for  Them, 
An  encounter's 
Meaningless; 
Time 

is  spent. 
For  Us, 
For  him : 
For  an  event 
A  Life 

is  spent. 
She  moves  on : 
More  castles  to  conquer; 
More  cathedrals  to  gawk  at  — 
To  take  pictures  of  — 
In  which  to  stare  at 
Prayers 

Sent  by  Us  to  The  Above. 
And  We 

are  left  behind; 
Left  behind  to  wait; 
Left  behind  to  hope; 
Left  behind 

to  lose  hope. 
We  fester 

In  the  beds  They  built 
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We  ferment 
In  our  dreams. 
"Small  world," 
They  say : 

Gets  smaller 
Every  year,"  They  crow. 
But  yet  that  they  could  only  know 
The  ones  squeezed  out 
As  the  world 

closes  in. 
The  poor, 
The  good  — 
The  good  poor, 
The  Us  — 

Who  cannot  now  afford 
To  be  so 

Poor  nor  good. 

(Silence?) 

Leto  :        ' '  None  are  better ; 
None  the  best. 
They  tease  my  men ! 
They  leave  my  daughters! 
And  yet  — 

Those  two  seem,  somehow, 
different  from  the  rest. 

EXCURSUS  II 

(The  change  is  denoted  by  the  intensity  of  the  light  deserting  the  Waiter  and 
the  Underling  to  concentrate  on  the  Male  and  the  Female.} 

Racles:     They  agree  about  the  weather 
And  the  sights  she  has  seen. 
They've  dispensed  with  Our  Country  — 
She's  suggested  The  Cure. 
He  has  complimented 
The  States : 
She's  in  accordance. 
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They  are  assured 
That  they  will 
Never 
Meet  again. 
In  that  security 
They  speak  now 
of  themselves. 

Sephone:  Depression, 
Yes. 

I  do  carouse  in  it. 
A  dope,  a  comfort  — 
A  panacea, 
Shield 

Against  those  spiteful 
Apparitions. 

Pheus:      Phantoms  in  the  eyes  of  Man; 
Principle  to  God?  Who 
Or  God  can  say  he's  right? 
Who  can  pronounce  God  wrong 

Sephone:  They  are  all  around 
Us 

Now. 

Little  Shades  of ' '  Happiness, 
Little  Sprites  of ' '  Love, 
And  "Hope". . . 

and  ' 4  Hope" .  . . 
Tempting, 

Seducing  Us  to  loose  ourselves 
That  it  may  conquer  more. 
They  lead  blind  Us  to  think 
We 

Turn  the  Top  on  which  we  spin 
Then  gather  force 
To  sling 
Us 
off. 
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Pheus  : 


I  know; 


I  knew; 
For  an  epoch 
I  forgot. 

I  forgot  that  permanence 

Belongs  to  the  impenetrable. 

I,  gaping, 

Panted 

To  be  taken. 


Sephone:   But  there  always  must 


Be  one. 

One  to  confide  in; 
One  to  trust. 

For  Mankind  —  the  word  a  contradiction  in  itself 
Is  made  up  of  "Us". 


Resound  around  the  globe  — 
For  Me 

an  older  sister; 


(The  Female  glances  towards  the  Waiter  and  the  Underling.') 
And  for  Them  each  other. 

Pheus  :      And  if  the  Chosen  One 


Sephone:   A  single  life  is  nothing! 


A  Life  can  only  be  measured  by 
Its  ascendancy  on  others. 
Life  severed  from  lives 
must  wither. . . 


"We", 
"We", 
"We"  's 


betrays . . .  ? 
Adopt  some  other? 
Replace  a  Judas 
To  embrace  another? 


Pheus  : 


It  withers. 


Sephone  : 


.  and  must  die. 
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EXCURSUS  III 

(Let  Us  and  the  light  focus  on  the  Male.^) 

Pheus:      I  live  — 

Or  I  pretend  to. 

Death  saves  the  Archbishop  —  the  good  — 

The  brave  — 

Or  Fortune's  Favorites. 

I  live. 
When  she  left, 

I  lived  on. 

Life  is  a  flirt. 

Life  is  a  tease. 

Life  dangles  Love 

Before  our  eyes. 

Outside  our  grasp 

It  swings  and  sings; 

Swings  and  sings  and  casts  a  spell; 

Casts  a  spell, 

then  maunders  off. 
Love  leaves  Us, 

smoldering, 
In  the  half-world  of  choice: 

dream  and  die 
Or 

live  and  iterate. 

She  was  Then 

As  you  are  Now : 

May  God  give  you  a  better  end ! 

I  loved  her  —  I  adored  her. 

I  was  young. 

And  she  was  young  and  she  wasn't  certain. . . 
She  ran  away  to  clear  her  mind; 
She  hid  herself 
from  herself. 
I  heard  of  her  again  — 
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A  she  that  I  had  never  known; 

A  her  she  never  knew. 

Her  shell  outside; 

She  not  within. 

Life  gives  Us 

One  chance  of  a  kind: 

A  hand  cut  off 

Does  not  grow. 

I  lost  her; 

she  lost  herself. 
I  will  not  trust  again. 

Sephone:   But  there  must 
Be  one. . . 

Pheus:       Sibyl  —  yes,  her  name  — 
betrayed. 
She  was  the  one. 
Now  there  is  room  for  none. 

Sephone:   Sibyl  was  her  name.  . . 

Sibyl  was  her  name.  . . 

Pheus  :       An  American :  You  are  Now 
As  she  was  Then. 

Sephone:   One  to  confide  in; 
One  to  trust  — 

for  me  an  older  sister. 

Sibyl  is  her  name. 
Sibyl  is  the  name. 

(The  Female  rises  from  the  table  and  walks  stage  left;  the  darkness  folds 
around  her^) 

Nona  Porter  '59 
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Deep  Winter 

A  young  girl  in  a  light  blue  parka  came  slowly  out  of  the  warming 
house  into  the  swirling  snow.  She  struggled  for  quite  a  long  time  to 
put  on  her  skis.  Having  finished,  she  straightened  up  and  launched 
herself  gingerly  down  the  gentle  slope.  She  came  to  a  shambling  halt 
on  the  crest  of  a  little  hill  where  she  rested  on  her  poles  and  looked 
down. 

"Hi,"  she  said  shyly  to  the  ski  patrol. 
"Hi." 

"Do  you  see  that  man  way  down  there  in  the  black  parka?"  she 
interjected  after  a  moment's  silence.  "That's  my  husband,"  she  said 
proudly. 

"He's  pretty  good,"  said  the  patrol. 
"He  most  certainly  is!" 

The  wet  snow  stuck  to  her  eyelashes.  She  brushed  it  away. 

"I  love  skiing,  too.  This  is  our  honeymoon  actually."  She  looked 
at  him  to  see  if  he  was  still  listening. 

"Nice  place  to  spend  it.  Just  look  at  the  trees  over  there.  You  can 
hardly  see  them  for  all  this  snow." 

"Yes.  .  . ,  well,  I  guess  I'd  better  get  going. 

She  waited  a  moment  for  him  to  go  first  but  he  took  out  a  cigar- 
ette. Her  face  was  white  behind  her  wet  curls. 
"Well,  bye,"  she  said  rather  softly. 

The  girl  started  slowly  down  the  trail.  She  defied  gravity  for  a 
while  and  then  settled  ungracefully  into  a  snowbank. 

The  ski  patrol  placed  his  cigarette  butt  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree. 

"There  auta  be  a  law  keeping  beginners  off  this  slope,"  he  grunted, 
starting  wearily  down  after  her. 

"Are  you  O.K.?"  he  asked  the  fallen  figure. 

"Oh,  I'm  fine,  just  fine,"  she  said  darkly.  "You  know  something? 
I  hate  skiing.  I  hate  snow.  I'm  from  Florida  and  I  hate  cold!  And," 
she  said,  looking  down  the  hill  through  the  thickening  storm,  "I 
went  and  married  a  man  who  spends  all  winter  trying  to  break  his 
neck!" 

"Ever  skied  before?" 

"No,  never,  and  if  I  live  through  this  I'm  going  back  down  South 
with  or  without  him,"  she  said. 
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"Look  at  my  hands.  They're  trembling,"  she  said  smiling  grimly. 
"I'm scared  stiff." 

"You  shouldn't  be  skiing  up  here,"  he  said.  "Who  said  you 
could?" 

"My  husband  said  it's  the  best  way  to  learn." 

"Bah!  Would  you  like  me  to  quote  the  statistics  on  the  broken 
legs,  arms  and  necks  of  beginners  on  the  high  slopes?"  he  said 
severely.  "When  I  find  that  fellow  of  yours,  I'll  tell  him!" 

"Oh,"  she  cried, "don't  tell  him,  whatever  you  do,  please,"  she 
begged.  "Please!" 

"O.K.,  sister,  but  meanwhile  let's  get  you  on  your  feet.  Not  that 
way!  Get  your  skis  on  one  side  of  you.  Down  hill  side,  down  hill  side 
.  .  .  Aw,  kid,  don't  cry  now.  Look,  you  may  hate  skiin',  some  people 
do.  I  can't  see  it,  but  they  just  do.  Maybe  you're  one  of  'em  or  maybe 
someday  you'll  be  on  the  Olympic  team.  I  don't  know.  There's  only 
one  thing  in  what  you  said  that  bothers  me." 

He  knelt  on  the  snow. 

"This  ain't  Florida.  We  don't  have  them  pink  birds  and  white 
beaches.  We  can't  take  a  swim  on  Christmas  day.  We  got  big,  deep 
winters  that  block  our  roads  and  drive  the  deer  down  out  o'  the  hills. 

"We  got  ice  storms  that  coat  the  trees  so  heavy  that  they  jus'  give 
up,  some  of  them,  and  fall  with  a  crash.  And  down  under  this  snow, 
it's  not  all  dead  and  finished.  They're  all  little  things  down  there, 
warm,  runnin'  through  little  tunnels  and  stealin'  food  from  each 
other. . . " 

The  snow  fell  silently,  piling  deeper  —  wet  and  lacy  on  the  dark 
trees.  It  fell  on  the  girl's  upturned  face  and  melted  there. 

"Well,  kid,"  said  the  patrol  finally,  "Hubby's  probably  sent  out 
the  whole  force  by  now. 

He  brushed  the  snow  off  his  sleeve. 

"Can  you  get  up  now?  Good.  Take  it  slow.  I'll  be  right  behind 

you." 

They  went  down  between  the  proud  trees,  and  the  snow,  thicker 
now,  silently  filled  their  tracks  behind  them. 

Sally  Babb  '60 
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A  Wish 

Oh,  that  I  might  swing  in  the  clouds 
On  a  seat  of  golden  dreams 
To  look  at  the  earth  far  below 
And  laugh  at  how  tiny  she  seems. 

Only  to  see  that  great  fiery  sphere 
To  pluck  a  gold  thread  from  its  wheel 
To  weave  it  around  the  ache  in  my  heart 
And  with  it  my  memories  seal. 

Mary  Louise  Lockwood  '59 


"Nature  Seems  Dead" 

Macbeth  Act  2,  Scene  1 

What  thoughts  come  to  mind  when  one  hears  the  word  "nature"? 
Perhaps  one  thinks  of  a  budding  tree  or  one  alive  with  fall  colors, 
busy  little  birds,  singing  as  they  go  through  their  busy  little  lives, 
a  huge  field  that  houses  and  feeds  many  small  animals,  a  lithesome 
deer  running  between  the  tall  trees  of  a  forest  with  a  carpeted  floor 
of  moss,  a  pond  reflecting  the  blue  sky  against  the  special  unique 
color  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  or  the  wild  flowers  composing 
a  color  scheme  which  could  only  be  created  by  nature. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  picture  this  beauty  which  we  call  Nature 
dead!  Rotted  trees  bearing  no  fruit  or  leaves,  tiny  birds  stilled,  fields 
parched  with  no  small  animals  to  feed  and  house,  deer  no  longer 
able  to  run  through  the  broken  forest,  the  dried  pond  no  longer  able 
to  reflect  the  color  —  thirsty  mountains  and  sky,  and  the  color  of 
flowers  gone  with  life. 

The  picture  is  indeed  a  horrible  one.  However,  by  trying  to  com- 
prehend some  of  the  features  of  dead  nature,  perhaps  one  can  appreci- 
ate more  fully  how  Macbeth  felt  when  entertaining  the  thought  of 
stealing  life. 

Margaret  Elsemore  '60 
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As  the  Stars  Look  Down 

From  their  lofty  berth,  they  look  down  upon  the  darkened  world. 
Their  radiance  brings  to  life  inert  objects,  monuments  to  man  and  to 
nature.  These  celestial  bodies  have  watched  the  rise  of  man,  the 
glory  of  civilizations,  and  the  death  of  empires.  Nothing  escapes 
their  vigilance.  Men,  beasts,  and  monuments,  natural  and  artificial, 
all  things  are  under  surveillance. 

Natural  Bridge,  a  graceful  archway  carved  by  water  out  of  rock, 
attests  to  the  glory  of  nature.  Constellations  beam  down  benevo- 
lently upon  the  Amazon,  the  world's  largest  river,  and  upon  the 
Nile,  the  life  line  of  the  Delta  civilization.  Both  of  these  great  rivers 
are  bordered  by  jungles,  infested  with  diverse  animals. 

The  stars  watch  the  white  rhinoceros  as  he  drinks  peaceably  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  On  this  river  or  on  the  Amazon  they  see  a  croco- 
dile devouring  a  woman  alive.  It  must  be  amusing  for  them  to  see 
an  African  elephant  charge  prying  villagers.  To  see  a  female  elephant 
shot  dead,  while  protecting  her  young,  by  destructive  big  game 
hunters  surely  makes  the  celestial  bodies  writhe  with  anger.  From 
what  come  the  destructive  animals  with  guns  to  destroy  others? 

The  destructive  beasts  belong  to  the  human  race,  a  race  that  de- 
stroys others  for  its  pleasure.  The  job  of  watching  these  pleasure- 
seeking  humans  must  be  extremely  dull.  A  human  bustles  busily 
around  grimy,  stench-filled  cities  all  day.  At  night  he  returns  to  his 
home,  settles  down  in  a  chair,  and  turns  on  a  picture  machine  with 
noise.  He  sits  in  a  trance,  staring  at  this  machine  until  late  in  the 
night.  He  then  retires  having  spent  the  most  beautiful  part  of  his 
waking  hours  indoors.  "Does  this  indolent  race  of  animals  produce 
any  monuments?"  some  wonder. 

"These  humans  produced  many  objects  of  wonder,"  retort  the 
better  informed:  "the  Colossus  of  Helios  in  Rhodes,  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  the  temple  to  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  the  golden 
statue  of  Zeus."  The  young,  curious  few  look  with  renewed  interest 
upon  the  world.  Rather  than  seeing  the  gold  and  stone  wonders, 
they  see  square  monstrosities  in  glass  and  stainless  steel  marring 
hideously  the  horizon.  Can  this  be  the  same  race  that  produced  the 
amazing  monuments  of  the  past? 
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As  the  stars  look  down  upon  the  earth,  they  twinkle.  They  twinkle 
with  pleasure,  with  pleasure  at  being  up  in  the  heavens  rather  than 
down  on  this  forlorn  earth. 

Duncan  Moose  '59 


Black  and  White:  I  Red 

On  perusing  the  paper, 
all  of  the  paper  — 

reviews,  news,  funnies, 

and  the  black  squares  of  the  puzzles  — 
I  concluded  that : 
Civilization, 
today, 
is 

Sarcasm 
and 

A  little  Science. 

Nona  Porter  '59 
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Passed  with  B's 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  excerpt  from  an  actual  letter  home  is 
reprinted  (by  permission)  from  the  Princeton  Tiger,  May,  1958.  Anyone 
wishing  to  read  the  omitted  sartorial  and  financial  details  (which  appar- 
ently were  new  stuff  to  the  Princeton  young  men)  may  apply  to  the  Princeton 
Tiger,  Inc.,  Princeton,  N.  /.,  or  to  the  author. 

Dear  Everyone  Imaginable, 

Exams  are  passed  with  B's  and  that  is  all  I'm  going  to  say  about 
them.  It's  enough. 

I  have  to  tell  you  what  I  did  at  the  Fidelio  concert  on  Saturday. 
My  date  for  the  dance  after  the  concert  was  a  boy  that  I  had  met  on 
several  occasions  before.  Not  very  favorable  meetings  either. 

Last  year  on  my  weekend  at  Gale  Barton's  house,  I  met  this  day 
student  from  P.  A.,  Lee  Pinkerton.  He  was  rather  cool,  but  I  was 
having  a  good  time  with  everybody  else.  Then  this  fall  I  danced 
with  him  at  the  mixer  (not  because  he  cut  in  or  anything,  but  it  was 
some  kind  of  double  cut  that  everybody  had  to  do),  and  I  said  that 
I  remembered  him  from  my  weekend  last  year.  Well,  he  didn't  re- 
member me,  and  didn't  seem  particularly  interested  whether  he  did 
or  not.  After  a  few  minutes  of  dancing,  he  double  cut  and  didn't 
introduce  me  to  the  boy  he  unloaded  me  on.  Even  after  I  told  him  at 
least  three  times,  he  didn't  even  remember  my  first  name.  I  was 
highly  insulted.  Consequently,  every  time  I  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned, I  seethed. 

Then,  last  Thursday  night  a  girl  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me  that 
I  had  a  good  friend  of  hers  as  my  date  for  the  Fidelio  concert,  and 
that  she  had  Lee  Pinkerton,  and  would  I  like  to  switch  dates  with 
her.  At  first,  I  said  no  because  I  had  no  intention  of  willingly  being 
the  date  of  that  boor.  On  second  thought,  I  decided  that  I'd  pay  him 
back.  So  we  switched,  and  I  began  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  victim. 

At  five  o'clock  the  girls  in  Fidelio  went  to  the  auditorium  to  have 
a  practice  session  with  the  boys.  After  the  practicing  was  finished, 
we  paired  off  with  our  dates.  Nothing  went  wrong,  and  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Lee  Pinkerton  for  the  third  time.  I  said  a  very  removed  and 
uninteresting  hello  as  I  passed  him.  He  followed  me  to  the  side  of 
the  room  where  everyone  was  seated.  We  stood  near  some  people 
and  nothing  was  said.  I  was  just  looking  around  the  room  at  all  the 
people  and  smiling  faintly  at  a  few  of  my  friends  and  humming  tune- 
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lessly.  Lee  attempted  to  break  the  embarrassing  (I  hope  it  was) 
silence  by  asking  me  what  grade  I  was  in.  "Eleventh."  I  still  wasn't 
looking  at  him.  Looking  around  the  room.  More  silence. 
"Where  are  we  going  to  eat?" 

"The  dining  room."  (Where  else,  I'd  like  to  know.) 

I  decided  to  sit  down.  We  sat. 

Lee:  "Where  is. .  .uh.  .  .Draper  Hall?" 

"Over  there." 

More  silence. 

"What  subjects  do  you  take?"  (This  is  Lee.) 

"Math,  English,  Latin,  French,  Music  Appreciation,  Art,  and 
Piano."  (At  the  mention  of  Latin,  Lee  gives  an  "Oh,  you  have  that 
horrible  stuff  too.  How  nice,  we're  in  the  same  boat"  laugh.) 

(I  ignore  the  laugh.)  (Stare  some  more.) 

Silence. 

(By  this  time  the  boy  is  getting  nervous :  tapping  his  feet  and  fool- 
ing around  with  his  hands.) 
"Where  do  you  live?" 
"New  York." 
"Oh,  midtown?" 
"Fifty-second.  .  .East." 

"Do  you. .  .ah.  .  .know  any  boys  from  there  that  go  to  school 
around  here?" 
"Umm-umm."  (Getting  bored  tone.) 
"Oh." 

Heavier  silence.  A  friead  of  Lee's  sits  down  in  front  of  us  with  his 
date.  Lee  jumps  with  great  alacrity  and  leans  forward  to  talk  to 
someone  from  his  own  world.  A  few  words  about  a  basketball  game 
and  his  one  pleasant  conversation  of  the  evening  is  over.  Dead 
silence. 

"What  are  you. .  .um.  .  .girls  going  to  sing  tonight?" 
"Snowflakes." 

At  about  six-ten,  the  girls  went  back  to  Draper  and  the  boys 
stayed  in  Davis  Hall.  This  was  to  give  us  all  time  to  get  ready  for 
dinner.  Lee  jumps  up  and  says  in  a  hurried  manner,  "See  you  later." 

I  shall  skip  the  minute  details  of  dinner  and  just  tell  you  that  the 
meal  was  more  or  less  carried  on  in  the  same  fashion.  After  dinner 
we  all  went  back  to  Davis  Hall  to  get  ready  for  the  concert. 

After  the  concert  was  all  finished,  the  two  singing  groups  went 
over  to  the  gym  for  the  dance.  Starting  to  dance,  we  commenced 
with  the  prep-school  hop  across  the  floor.  (You  know,  the  arm 
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pumping,  and  the  short,  on-the-toe  steps.)  I'm  still  humming  tune- 
lessly into  his  ear,  against  the  music,  and  he  asks,  "Didn't  I  see  you 
at  the  mixer  last  fall?"  (He  finally  remembers,  how  thoughtful.) 
"Possibly,  the  whole  school  was  there." 

At  last,  he  gives  up  and  double  cuts,  and  I  find  myself  dancing  with 
one  of  the  boys  that  had  sat  at  our  table.  (The  one  that  asked  me  if  I 
was  a  misanthrope.)  I  started  to  wake  up  and  talk  and  do  all  the 
normal  things  girls  do  at  dances,  and  soon,  someone  else  cut  in  and 
then  someone  else.  (I  found  out  later  that  the  third  person  who  cut 
in  tried  to  trip  me  up.  He  asked  me  where  I  lived,  thinking  I  was 
going  to  say  New  York  and  then  he  was  going  to  say  did  I  know 
so-and-so  from  fifty-second,  and,  of  course,  I  wouldn't  know  because 
I  don't  live  there.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  any  boys  from  that  par- 
ticular neighborhood  would  be  going  to  Andover.  Anyway,  he  asked 
me  where  I  lived  and  I  told  him  New  Jersey,  so  that  ruined  the  whole 
thing.) 

I  didn't  dance  with  Lee  again  throughout  the  whole  evening.  At 
the  end  of  the  dance,  this  boy,  Mitch  Pale,  was  with  me  and  so  I 
decided  to  walk  back  to  Draper  with  him.  While  he  was  getting  his 
coat,  GUESS  WHO  walks  by.  He  sees  me  and  says,  "Oh,  there  you 
are,  I've  been  looking  for  you." 

(I  thought,  "Sure  you  are,  honey,  just  like  I've  been  looking  for 
you.")  So,  in  a  charming  little  monotone  voice  I  gave  him  the  ax, 
the  way  he  did  me. 

"But,  darling,  I  already  have  two  escorts  to  walk  me  back;  so  if 
you  would  like  to  be  unburdened  of  your  load,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't 
mind." 

He  apparently  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  because  he  left  very 
quickly.  So,  I  finished  up  the  evening  with  Mitch  and  had  a  lovely 
time.  I  was  a  victim  of  a  disagreement  in  my  stomach,  though,  and 
didn't  feel  too  good  from  about  ten  o'clock  on.  In  the  last  dance, 
Mitch  was  sort  of  giving  me  the  arm-clutch  routine  and,  because  I 
didn't  feel  too  well,  I  drooped  on  his  shoulder.  That  was  as  close  to 
romance  as  I  got  the  whole  time. 

Anyway,  that  was  Saturday.  Please  excuse  the  confusing  change 
of  tenses  but  I  got  all  carried  away  with  the  story  and  didn't  pay 
much  attention.  If  I  were  home,  all  this  talking  would  have  taken 
me  at  least  two  hours,  so  now  I'm  out  of  breath. 

Love, 

Missy 

Alice  Iams  '59 
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With  a  Little  Bit  of  Luck 

The  afternoon  sky  was  grey,  threatening  to  blacken  and  pour 
forth  its  drenching  wrath.  The  house  was  tall  and  white,  of  no  de- 
finable period  of  architecture.  It  had  a  wide  porch  which  stretched 
around  its  shingled  body  like  a  girth.  On  the  porch  romped  a  small 
girl,  wearing  only  a  playsuit  and  sneakers,  and  her  older  sister,  tall 
and  slender,  nearly  seventeen.  The  two  were  protected  from  the  com- 
ing storm  as  they  laughed  and  ran.  The  older,  Amelia,  was  able  to 
forget  momentarily  the  books  she  had  to  read,  the  dress  she  was 
making,  and  the  many  smaller  jobs  of  the  day.  The  little  girl,  Els- 
peth,  ran  up  and  down  the  long  porch  with  uneven  steps,  followed 
by  her  sister. 

Soon  rain  began  to  fall;  Amelia  took  Elspeth  firmly  in  her  arms 
and  carried  her  indoors.  The  little  girl  pleaded,  " 'Melia,  pay  Fair 
Lady,  pay  record." 

"What  do  you  say,  Elspeth?" 

"Pay  Fair  Lady,  pease;  pease  pay  it." 

"O.K.  Be  real  quiet." 

The  sofa  was  inviting,  the  music  relaxing,  so  Amelia  took  her 
current  book  and  opened  it  for  the  sixth  time  in  two  days  to  page 
one.  Elspeth  mounted  her  red  rocking  horse  and,  grabbing  the  wood- 
en peg-handles,  bounced  forward  and  back.  Squeak,  squeak!  "With 
a  little  bit  of  luck.  .  . ,"  interjected  the  record. 

It  seemed  to  Amelia  that  hours  had  passed  since  she  handed  over 
her  never-tiring  charge  to  the  incoming  "sitters,"  hastily  collected 
her  apron,  and  ran  out  of  the  house  to  meet  her  friends  in  the  Ford 
station  wagon.  They  were  going  to  Children's  Village,  a  home  in 
the  city,  where  they  did  volunteer  work  once  a  week.  The  city 
welfare  took  the  children  from  families  who  were  unable  to  care  for 
them  and  put  them  in  this  unique  institution. 

She  was  now  leaving  the  main  building  of  Children's  Village  with 
one  of  the  girls,  Linda.  A  chilly  breeze  had  followed  the  rain  of  the 
afternoon.  The  row  of  brick  houses  in  which  the  various  age  groups 
lived  looked  especially  cold. 

"Look,  Amelia,  the  last  house  on  the  left  is  ours.  See  the  rows  of 
swings,  all  bobbing  different  ways!  I  hope  someone  is  watching  to 
see  that  they  don't  hurt  themselves." 
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"There  are  only  three  matrons  for  all  fifty  of  them." 

"Let's  hurry,  then.  We  can't  get  there  too  soon!" 

This  was  the  feeling  of  the  children  as  well !  Several  broke  from  the 
group  and  ran  to  greet  the  two  girls.  Amelia  could  not  escape  the 
two  small  bodies  which  attacked  her  with  such  force  that  she  nearly 
lost  her  balance. 

Hold  my  hand,  Mommy. ' ' 

"Pick  me  up.  Mommy,  see  my  cut  where  I  fell  down?" 

"Here's  a  hand  for  each  of  you.  Shh!  It's  time  for  crackers.  Then 
we'll  go  have  a  bath.  How's  that?" 

"Tha's  fine,  Mommy."  The  little  girl's  white  teeth  gleamed  from 
her  dirty  black  face.  "Si'  down.  We  say  prayers." 

Amelia  sat  on  the  ground,  pressed  by  warm  wriggling  bodies.  She 
bowed  her  head  and  closed  her  eyes  as  they  began  their  prayers. 

"Wake  up,  Mommy!" 

She  looked  up  to  see  that  it  was  not  the  custom  at  Children's 
Village,  Roosevelt  House,  for  the  eyes  to  be  shut  during  prayers. 
Linda,  who  had  heard  the  child's  remonstrance,  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal her  amusement. 

Then,  with  screams  and  fighting,  the  horde  with  its  familiar  and 
unfamiliar  mothers  entered  the  basement  of  the  building.  Shoes, 
socks,  overalls,  dresses!  The  pile  mounted  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
The  girls  went  first,  up  to  the  big  tiled  bathroom,  at  the  summons 
of  a  cowbell.  Amelia  had  been  given  the  job  of  leaning  over  the  rail- 
ing and  shaking  the  bell.  It  was  a  joyous  task,  for  she  was  calling 
the  lonely  children  to  the  most  cherished  moments  of  their  day. 

The  bathers  were  ready  at  their  waist-level  tubs  to  receive  them. 
Two  in  a  tub,  six  tubs,  four  complete  shifts!  Amelia  lost  herself  in 
her  work;  she  even  attempted  the  impossible.  While  scrubbing,  sing- 
ing, drying,  powdering,  tubwashing,  and  refilling,  she  tried  to  give 
each  child  something  of  herself.  One  more  shift  to  go !  Her  hair  was 
damp  and  her  Bermuda  shorts  were  covered  with  white  "baby 
powder  and  water"  paste. 

Chester  came  last.  With  a  towel  around  his  tummy,  he  ran  straight 
to  Amelia,  and  exhibited  a  toothy  grin  as  he  mounted  the  wooden 
steps  to  the  tub. 

"Ah  played  baseball  today.  An'  I  aim  to  wash  off  all  dis  here  dirt 
by  mahself." 

"O.K.,  here's  a  soapy  cloth.  Let's  see  what  you  can  do.  What's 
your  name?  You're  a  mighty  big  fella." 
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"Mah  name's  Chestah,  Chestah  Jackson.  Ah'm  all  soapy  now!" 
He  stood  up  straight  in  the  tub,  and  the  suds  cascaded  down  his 
glistening  body. 

"You'd  better  let  me  scrub  that  dirty  back.  Then  we'll  rinse  off 
and  get  dry." 
"Wha's  yo  name,  Mommy?" 

"My  name's  Amelia.  I'll  come  back  next  week  and  see  you." 

The  water  in  the  tub  rolled  in  big  waves,  almost  sliding  over  the 
porcelain  sides  as  the  two  joined  in  an  effort  to  banish  every  shining 
bubble  from  the  boy's  skin.  He  dried  himself  with  very  little  assist- 
ance. Amelia  brought  out  the  powder,  gave  him  a  good  sprinkling, 
and  sent  him  off  to  bed. 

"You  be  back  nes'  week?"  he  asked,  hesitating  at  the  door. 

"Yes,  Chester,  I'll  be  here.  Good  night."  He  turned  and  ran  down 
the  hall,  his  wet  towel  trailing  behind  him  on  the  linoleum  floor. 
He  was  the  last  to  go. 

Before  leaving  the  building,  Amelia  peeked  into  the  great  bare 
bedroom  at  the  boys'  end.  There  slept  Chester,  and  uncountable 
others,  in  double-decker  beds  arranged  in  "institutional"  order. 
The  hall  light  glared  through  the  glass  panes  of  the  swinging  doors. 

The  little  boys  saw  their  "mommy"  standing  there.  "Kiss  me 
good  night,  Mommy.  Please  kiss  me." 

She  stood  outside,  seeing  but  not  wanting  to  believe.  Many  before 
her  had  stopped  to  peer  into  the  darkened  room.  Few  had  entered. 
The  children  knew  that  she  would  not  come  in,  but  they  still  called 
to  her  from  their  friendless  beds.  Not  even  the  comfort  of  a  stuffed 
animal  or  a  warm  blanket  was  theirs.  Amelia  descended  the  steps 
slowly. 

She  stepped  softly  into  the  small  room  adjoining  her  own.  In  the 
white  crib  lay  a  little  girl,  dressed  in  soft  cotton  and  covered  with  a 
fluffy  quilt.  She  was  hugging  a  teddy  bear.  A  shaded  light  beamed 
gently  from  one  corner.  Everywhere  was  warmth,  and  the  shadows 
which  darkened  the  door  brought  love  and  comfort. 

Holly  Robertson  '59 
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"This  Is  the  Very  Ecstasy  of  Love" 

Fuzzy  Wuzzy  was  a  bear.  Frisbie  Miller  is  one  also.  Perhaps,  only 
his  black,  bristly  hair  is  reminiscent  of  a  cumbersome  grizzly  bear. 
However,  his  voice  possesses  that  growl-like  tone.  He  has  teeth 
which  are  rather  large  and  fang-like.  Even  his  paws  are  thick  and 
muscular.  However,  I  like  Lee  Allen  Frisbie  Miller.  He  always  has 
been  fond  of  me.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  I  have  a  reciprocal  feeling 
for  this  human  bear. 

When  I  entered  Keith  School  in  the  third  grade,  Frisbie  was  the 
first  person  to  greet  me.  Although  I  returned  this  friendly  gesture,  I 
was  not  particularly  fond  of  Frisbie  for  the  first  six  years  of  our 
acquaintance.  However,  Frisbie  was  as  persistent  as  a  bird  dog  when 
pointing.  Through  the  years  I  kicked  him,  punched  him,  spit  at  him, 
pestered  him,  and  ignored  him  in  order  to  discourage  his  affection. 
Although  I  temporarily  hurt  his  feelings  or  his  shins,  Frisbie  con- 
tinued to  consider  himself  my  boyfriend.  I  only  gave  in  to  him  on 
two  accounts.  The  first  time  was  when  I  married  him  in  third  grade. 
In  the  second  episode,  I  was  forced  to  accept  all  his  invitations  to 
the  junior  high  dances  to  which  no  one  else  invited  me.  Through 
the  years,  I  kept  up  a  steady  charge  of  physical  blows.  I  was  in  the 
ninth  grade  when  our  biggest  calamity  occurred.  Frisbie  hit  me 
lightly  with  a  stick  in  shop  class.  I  was  angered  greatly  by  this 
action.  I  made  a  fist  and  hit  him  squarely  on  the  shoulder.  Crack! 
My  thumb  was  broken.  A  limey-green  cast,  which  I  wore  for  one 
month,  convinced  me  that  my  fighting  career  had  reached  its  end. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  as  to  the  current  status  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  beauty  and  the  beast.  I  can  state  truthfully  that 
Frisbie  and  I  are  peaceful  friends  who  go  to  movies  and  plays  and 
even  make  "  jello"  together.  The  only  change  in  our  relationship  is 
that  Frisbie  has  learned  to  hit  back. 

Suzee  Holland  '59 
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Mother  and  the  Red  Carpet 

"If  you  don't  get  out  of  that  bathroom  in  aboat  two  minutes,  I 
shall  absolutely  refuse  to  go  near  the  airport.  An  hour,  at  the  very 
least,  you've  been  piddling  around  in  there.  Talk  about  me  taking  a 
long  time. 

"Now  Bill,  just  calm  down.  I've  been  in  here  twenty  minutes  at 
the  most,  and  anyway,  your  daughter  still  has  to  get  cleaned  up,  and 
then  I'll  have  to  clean  up  the  mess  that  you'll  make  when  you  get 
finished.  And  could  you  try,  for  once,  not  to  splatter  water  all  over 
the  floor?  I  had  Mrs.  Weever  wash  and  wax  it  yesterday,  and  I'd  like 
to  see  if  it  could  stay  half-decent  looking  for  once." 

"Awright,  awright,  call  me  when  you're  ready,"  Father  mut- 
tered. "Good  God,  it's  going  some  when  you  can't  even  get  into 
your  own  jon.  Stupid,  anyway,  the  whole  business.  All  this  to-do 
over  nothing.  You'd  think  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  coming  to  pay  a 
visit."  He  was  mainly  worried  about  the  bathroom  problem.  Mother 
was  worried,  period. 

"After  living  in  a  city  all  her  life  and  all  that.  .  .  oh,  dear,  why  did 
you  have  to  invite  her?  This  whole  mess  never  would  have  hap- 
pened." 

"What  mess?"  I  asked.  Wrong  question. 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  and  don't  get  cute  with  me. 
Go  do  something  constructive,  for  a  change,  and  don't  pester  me 
to  hurry  up.  Finish  up  the  dishes  so  your  Grandmother  won't  have 
to  do  them." 

There  were  enough  dishes  to  keep  ten  people  busy  for  ten  days. 
Mother  had  been  cooking  for  weeks.  The  Romans  had  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  stores  that  we  had.  The  family  had  been  getting  instruc- 
tions for  months. 

"Supper  will  be  called  dinner,  the  table  will  be  set  with  the  good 
silver  which  has  just  been  polished  all  up,  the  new  dishes  will  be 
used  and  if  you  drop  one,  it  will  be  too  bad." 
Father,  stop  kicking  me ...  " 

"Ah,  yes,  that  reminds  me  of  another  thing.  If  you,  Bill,  or  your 
charming  daughter  even  dare  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  usually  eat 
in  the  kitchen,  I  will  refuse  to  have  any  more  company.  And  that  is 
no  idle  threat,  either."  I  didn't  dare  tell  Mother  that  the  information 
had  already  been  given  to  the  enemy. 
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We  finally  got  to  the  airport.  "Bill,  can't  you  find  a  better  place 
to  park  than  this?  We  really  oaght  to  be  right  up  there  when  she 
arrives.  .  .  Never  mind,  never  mind,  I  give  up.  Just  wait  until  you 
want  me  to  do  something  for  you,  sometime. ' ' 

The  crowds  were  worse  than  Tremont  Street  at  Christmas.  The 
people  were  as  difficult,  too. 

"Lookit,  girlie,  will  ya  watch  where  ya  goin'?"  This  to  Mother. 

"What?  I'm  not  gaping  at  the  Groton  boys,  Mother.  Hey,  over 
here.  There  she  is.  Buuuuuuuuud!" 

"Hi'ya,  Annabelle."  Mother  gave  Father  an  is-that-quite-the- 
proper-way-you-greet-a-guest  look . 

"  How  do  you  do,  dear?  And  how  was  your  flight?  We're  so  glad 
that  you  can  come  for  a  bit." 

"Thank  you.  Nice  to  meet  you,  Ma'am.  The  flight.  Oh,  Gawd. 
All  the  way  I've  heard  the  marital  problems  of  a  baker.  And  did  he 
ever  have  a  problem!  He  fell  in  love  with  some  dame  on  his  route 
who  liked  his  kisses  better  than  his  wife  did.  So  he  wants  to  divorce 
his  wife,  who's  insane.  But  anyway,  the  other  lady  didn't  want  to 
marry  him.  Said  it  would  ruin  their  Platonic  relationship.  All  the 
way  I've  listened  to  that  rot.  Tried  to  tell  him  I  wasn't  Abby  Van- 
Buren." 

During  this  narrative  the  party  was  progressing  to  the  car. 

"Bill,  carry  the  bag,"  in  a  stage  whisper. 

"What?" 

'  4  Shhhhh,  I  said '  take  the  bag  for  her' . ' ' 

We  had  reached  the  car  by  this  time.  Annabelle  mushed  the  bag 
in  the  rear,  and  we  started  home.  I  started  giving  directions. 

"Lemme  warn  you,  Bud.  Compliment  Grandmother  about  her 
hair.  Wipe  the  feet  before  you  go  into  the  house — clean  floor.  The 
house  has  been  all  cleaned  up  for  you.  Aren't  you  impressed?" 

"What  was  that,  dear?" 

"Nothing,  Mother,  I  was  just  telling  Bud  about  the  house." 

"Are  you  hungry,  dear?  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  if  we  ate  at 
the  'Cocke  and  Kettle.'  It's  so  nice  and  we  eat  there  so  often." 

"Where's  the  'Cocke  and  Kettle'?"  Father  asked. 

"Of  course,  you  know  where  it  is.  Don't  try  to  be  so  funny."  Her 
look  said  he  had  better  remember,  but  fast. 

It  was  a  rather  nice  place.  Neatsie-pooh.  Chandeliers,  men  waiters, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  even  mailed  postcards  free.  I  took  a 
handful. 
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"Put  those  back  where  you  got  them.  They'll  think  we're  pau- 
pers." 

"Mother,  can  I  have  a  shrimp  cocktail,  pretty  please?" 

"Of  course,  don't  I  always  let  you?" 

"Nope,  you  say  they're  too  extravagant." 

"Well,  you  both  can  have  anything  you  want." 

"Can  we  have  whisky  sours,  like  you  always  have?" 

"Indeed  you  can't.  .  .Bill,  you  only  need  one  drink.  You're  driv- 
ing, remember.  She'll  think  we're  all  alcoholics." 

We  finally  got  home. 
Well,  will  you  look  at  the  green  grass.  Must  be  this  New  Hamp- 
sha  aia,  ey-ah."  In  the  house.  "Say,  you  don't  have  electricity?  My 
Lord,  I  never  would  have  believed  it." 

Grandmother  spoke  up  from  her  corner. ' '  Would  you  like  a  cookie, 
child?  They're  in  the  dining  room."  Splendid. 

"No  thanks,  not  right  now.  I'm  so  full  I  feel  like  a  pillow." 

"Oh,  do  have  one.  I  made  them  especially  for  you,"  Mother  said. 
This  was  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  will."  She  couldn't  refuse  Mother's  entreaties. 
She  gained  seven  pounds  in  two  days. 

We  went  upstairs  to  change. 

"What  do  they  wear  in  this  cool  town,  anyway?"  she  asked. 
"Oh,  something  earthy." 

She  dragged  out  a  pair  of  grimy  shorts.  "These  do?" 
"Yup." 

We  paddled  downstairs.  She  was  barefoot. 

Mother  said,  "Why  don't  you  take  her  to  see  Mabel?  I  know  she 
wants  to  see  you  two  so  much.  Hadn't  you  better  put  some  shoes  on, 
Annabelle?  The  roads  are  awfully  hard." 

"They  are?" 

We  left  to  go  see  Mabel.  A  knock  at  the  door  and  the  town's  only 
college  graduate  came  out.  She  was  very  crinkly. 
"So  this  is  Mabel,"  my  bud  said. 
We  didn't  stay  very  long. 

We  got  home  and  were  asked  if  we'd  like  some  dinner.  Or  cookies. 
We  took  the  cookies  and  went  to  bed. 
"What!  innerspring  mattresses?" 

"Yes,  sweetums.  Better  than  the  ones  at  school,  n'est-ce  pas?" 
"Oh,  shut  up.  The  word  'school'  slays  me." 
"Bon  soir,  bud." 
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The  bathroom  was  very  crowded  the  next  morning.  Overheard. 

"Say,  did  you  hear  about  ?" 

"No." 

"Well,  she  went  to  Europe,  you  know,  and  this  Italian  guy  fol- 
lowed her  all  over  the  stupid  continent." 
"You're  kidding!" 

"Uh-uh.  Man,  why  doesn't  it  happen  to  us?" 
Say,  is  that  a  voice  that's  making  the  glass  crack,  by  any  chance?' ' 

"  Yup,  methinks  it's  Father."  It  was.  "We'd  better  drag." 

Downstairs  Mother  was  saying,  "Bill,  stop  yelling  like  that.  You 
sound  like  a  madman." 

"Well,  I've  got  to  get  to  the  Hospital  on  time,  and  I  can't  fool 
around  waiting  for  them." 

They're  coming  now,  so  stop  fussing. 

Breakfast  was  served  in  the  dining-room.  Eggs,  bacon,  French 
toast,  cocoa. 

"Be  nice  if  we  had  this  all  the  time,  wouldn't  it,  kid?  Haven't 
eat..." 

I  gave  Father  a  swift  kick  under  the  table.  Annabelle  laughed. 
Mother  didn't  think  she  should  have  gotten  the  joke. 

We  went  downtown  to  get  the  mail.  "O.K.,  where's  the  Pony 
Express  station?  Don't  hide  it  from  me  any  longer.  .  .Oh,  no!" 

Bessie  Crumpit  had  come  to  town,  horse  and  buggy,  three  smelly 
sweaters,  cowboy  boots,  and  all.  She  was  fifty-nine,  too.  She  leered 
at  us  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

We  made  our  escape  into  the  drugstore.  The  clerk  hooked  us. 

"Yer  Ma  made  any  of  them  tripe  pats,  lately?  Awful  good,  an't 
they?"  I  couldn't  stand  the  things. 

"Ummm,  terribly  good." 

"Bud,  what  are  the  things  he's  cackling  about?" 
I  never  got  to  tell  her. 

"Well,  wilya  look  who's  here."  And  a  big  ole  greasy  hand  was 
put  into  mine.  If  it  wasn't  Johnny  Fremmen,  tobacco  juice,  sweaty 
shirt  and  all.  "And  who's  this  tyke?"  he  said,  and  Annabelle's  hand 
was  covered  with  the  rest  of  the  loose  grime.  She  smiled. 

"That's  my  bud,  Johnny." 

"Say,  I  jest  finished  off  a  meal  of  shoebuttons  and  eels." 
With  a  bit  of  fear—  4  SHOEBUTTONS,  did  you  say?  Like  on  the: 
shoes?" 
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"Now  ain't  you  ever  et  them  before?  Well,  I'll  be  a  monkey's 
uncle."  And  he  strutted  off  gleefully  to  tell  his  friends. 

We  continued  on  our  merry  way.  And  bumped  into  Plumb.  He  was 
very  deaf  and  didn't  hear  us  coming. 

"Hello,  there." 

"Hello." 

"Speak  up,  bud,  he  can't  hear  you." 

"HELLO."  She  got  through  to  him.  I  think  it  made  history. 

Oh-oh,  here  comes  Sam. 
"Who?" 

"Sam,  Sam,  the  lavatory  man.  We  call  him  that  'cause  he  never 
washes." 

' '  I  get  what  you  mean. ' ' 

"Pssss,  watch  it,"  I  warned.  He'd  let  fly  a  bit  of  tobacco. 
"Right." 

"Say,  I  got  some  good  greens  for  yer  famlu."  He  was  the  local 
produce  man.  He  let  fly  another  wad.  It  splattered  onto  the  pave- 
ment. "Mighty  cheap  for  this  time  o'  year,  if  I  do  say  so  myself." 
Out  of  self-defense  I  told  him  to  bring  some  to  the  house. 

We  got  back  home,  finally.  While  Annabelle  visited  the  Ladies' 
room,  I  told  Mother  of  the  morning's  events. 

"Why  on  earth  did  you  ever  let  her  see  those  characters?  I  thought 
you  had  enough  sense  and  pride  not. 

"But Mother,  I.  .  .  " 

"We  will  say  no  more  about  it  now.  Why,  back  so  soon,  dear? 
We  were  just  saying  how  nice  it  would  be  if  you  went  up  to  visit 
Katherine,  weren't  we?" 

' '  I  think  she'd  be  bor ..." 

"Yes,  I  knew  you'd  agree."  I  was  given  the  eye.  "Good-bye, 
girls." 
"But  Mother. 
"Goodbye." 
"Bye." 
We  left. 

We  arrived.  People  always  arrived  when  they  went  to  visit  Kath- 
erine. She  had  so  much,  well,  um,  money. 

"Say,  this  is  really  peachie-keen."  Annabelle  had  spoken.  She 
was  nearly  smothered  by  a  pillow  case  that  had  escaped  from  the  line. 

Katherine  appeared.  "And  now  tell  me,  deay,  who  your  little 
friend  is. ' '  My  friend  was  far  from  little.  The  seven  pounds  had  begun 
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to  show.  "But  do  come  in  and  have  something  to  drink.  Cokes  or 
ginger-ale?  I  was  just  looking  at  some  things  I  brought  back  from 
New  York.  I  go  there  so  often.  It  offers  an  escape."  How  nice. 

Annabelle  tripped  over  more  washing  on  the  way  in.  "Sloppy, 
isn't  she?" 

"Did  you  say  something,  child?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"The  place  just  looks  so  atrocious.  The  maid  had  to  court,  I  mean 
go  to  court,  today.  Something  about  picking  pockets.  Isn't  that 
frightful?"  I  was  thinking  how  exciting  it  was.  I  was  dying  to  tell 
someone. 

"I  really  think  we'd  better  go." 

"Oh,  do  let  me  get  you  something." 

"Hey,  I'm  thirsty,  bud,"  Annabelle  whispered.  "Let's  have 
something." 

Katherine  was  having  difficulty.  "Damn,  where  did  I  put  those 
Cokes.  I  bet  he  used  them  all  with  the  Bourbon."  The  "he"  had 
serious  implications.  Her  husband  was  dead.  She  never  did  find  the 
drinks. 

We  trotted  back  to  civilization. 

Annabelle  said  to  Mother,  "What  a  nut  that  bird  is." 

"What  a  what  that  who  is?"  Mother  was  stunned. 

Grandmother  spoke  up  from  her  corner.  "Want  that  I  should  set 
the  places  out  here  for  supper  like  I  reguly  do?" 

Father  appeared.  "What  in  hell  are  these  greens  doing  in  the 
house?  They're  all  buggy,  and  do  they  ever  stink.  Take  'em  away." 

Mother  rallied.  "Stop  it,  stop  it  all  this  instant.  This  must  have 
been  one  of  Katherine's  off  days;  yes,  Mother,  set  the  table  here  in 
the  kitchen  like  you  always  do,  and  Bill,  stop  cursing  in  front  of 
the  company.  Sam  brought  the  greens  up  and  I  paid  good  money  for 
them.  We  will  not  throw  them  away.  Here,  give  them  to  me.  Fur- 
thermore, I  refuse  to  fuss  anymore  with  any  of  you.  You  can  get  your 
own  lunch,  if  you  don't  want  to  eat  the  greens,  or  if  you  can  find 
anything." 

I  was  sure  we  could  find  something — the  supplies  hadn't  been 
depleted  yet. 

Diane  Montgomery  '59  j 
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"A  King  of  Shreds  and  Patches" 

A  distinct  memory  of  my  childhood  is  riding  through  the  city. 
Perhaps  it  was  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  Louisville. 
The  excitement  of  watching  the  reflection  of  our  car  race  across  store 
windows  or  craning  my  neck  to  see  the  very  top  of  a  skyscraper  is 
only  part  of  the  memory.  These  new  sights  were  fascinating  and 
alluring,  but  the  most  wonderful,  most  awe-inspiring,  most  thrilling 
was  the  old  brown,  or  maybe  gray,  horse  plodding  down  the  thor- 
oughfare pulling  its  decrepit  wagon  of  jank.  The  driver?  Well,  he 
was  old.  Whatever  race  he  may  have  been,  he  was  always  old!  And 
the  hat.  Never  without  the  squashed  felt  hat,  baggy  pants,  and 
patched  coat.  From  all  angles  of  the  wagon  protruded  discarded 
mattresses,  springs,  coils,  lamps  and  doll  houses.  There  were  certain 
unidentified  objects  which  were  within  the  easy  reach  of  a  child's 
imagination.  What  fun  to  see  a  junk-man!  What  a  superb  life  he  must 
lead! 

Now  when  I  hear  tinkling  bells,  clattering  hooves,  and  see  the 
pathetic  little  man,  half  asleep  on  the  wagon  seat,  it  is  only  with 
sympathy  that  my  heart  greets  him. 

Nathalie  Taft  '59 


Limericks 

There  once  was  a  sheep  in  Greece, 

Who  was  known  for  his  golden  fleece, 

But  Jason  came  near 

With  a  great  pair  of  shears, 

And  now  he  must  live  in  Nice. 

*    *  * 

There  once  was  a  girl  called  Louise, 

Whose  dresses  began  to  squeeze. 

She  tugged  on  a  girdle, 

And  looked  like  a  turtle. 

Then  went  out  to  buy  a  chemise. 

Suzee  Holland  '59 
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A  Country  Gentleman 

He  stood,  tall  and  erect,  a  man  of  seventy  years,  with  snow-white 
hair  and  clear  blue  eyes.  One  could  read  of  hard  work  in  the  few 
gentle  lines  on  his  face,  but  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  showed  him  to  be 
a  very  happy  man. 

Feet  apart,  eyes  squinted  against  the  sun,  he  was  surveying  the 
two  hundred  acres  of  his  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  the  place  he 
had  raised  from  the  junk-heap  it  had  been  during  the  war  to  the 
beautiful  home  of  today.  He  had  the  look  of  a  painter  or  an  archi- 
tect. Indeed  he  was  both. 

*    *  * 

On  an  ordinary  morning  one  could  usually  find  him  bent  over  a 
long  work  table  covered  with  blue  prints  and  architectural  instru- 
ments. I  used  to  stand,  peering  over  his  shoulder,  watching  him  work 
out  an  almost  impossible  problem  with  a  few  lines  and  numbers. 
Yet  he  would  become  so  interested  in  what  he  was  doing  that  he 
would  take  no  notice  of  my  presence. 

After  a  number  of  hours  of  hard  work,  he  would  be  outside  talking 
to  the  caretaker  or  making  a  list  of  things  needed  to  keep  "Raven- 
wood"  together.  He  would  personally  inspect  and  feed  the  chickens; 
then  he  would  drive  the  eight  miles  into  town,  where  he  would  do 
his  errands  and  stop  to  chat  with  the  many  friends  he  met. 

The  same  afternoon  one  might  find  him  painting  a  landscape  in 
lovely  watercolors. 

In  the  evening  one  would  see  him,  in  his  beloved  old  brown  tweed 
coat,  pipe  in  hand  reading  a  book,  playing  solitaire  or  telling  a 
story  to  the  wide-eyed  little  girl  perched  on  his  lap. 

In  the  morning  he  used  to  make  breakfast  and  take  a  tray  upstairs 
to  Mother.  Then  he  would  light  a  fire  in  the  dining  room  fireplace 
and  he  and  I  would  eat  together.  Mother  never  cared  for  peanut 
butter,  but  Dad  used  to  enjoy  eating  it  on  his  toast.  He  would  smile 
across  the  table,  wink  and  say,  "She  just  doesn't  know  what's 
good." 

One  day  I  heard  him  knocking  over  things  in  the  downstairs 
closet  and  went  to  see  what  was  happening. . .  before  I  knew  what 
was  going  on,  I  found  myself  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  closet  look- 
ing for  his  hat.  After  a  few  moments  of  frantic  searching,  I  happened 
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to  look  up  and  what  should  I  see  on  his  head?  Nothing  other  than  the 
old  battered  brown  hat  we  had  been  looking  for  so  hard. 

*    *  * 

I  can  see  him  still,  walking  down  the  long  dirt  road  that  led  from 
the  plantation  to  the  main  highway,  cane  in  hand,  our  dog  running 
ahead  of  him,  our  cat  trotting  along  at  his  heel. 

Janet  Dennison  '60 


Book  Review — "Brave  New  World" 

Once  upon  a  thousand  years  from  now,  there  lived  a  worker  in  a 
baby-producing  plant.  In  the  Happy  Kingdom  her  position  was 
quite  important:  perhaps  she  was  a  princess  in  disguise.  The  Princess 
was  very  beautiful  and  she  had  many  suitors,  young  noblemen  of  the 
Alpha  and  Beta  orders.  Nevertheless,  she  was  not  happy  in  the 
Happy  Kingdom.  Now,  far  away,  there  lived  a  Savage,  primitive  but 
very  handsome.  One  day  the  Princess  journeyed  to  the  land  of  the 
Savage  and  decided  she  wanted  him.  The  rulers  of  the  Kingdom  were 
also  interested  in  the  Savage  and  summoned  him  to  the  Happy  King- 
dom. The  Princess  and  the  Savage  lived  happily  ever  after. 

How  tender;  how  trite;  how  thankful  I  am  that  Brave  New  World 
did  not  end  in  this  maudlin  manner.  The  fairy  tales  of  our  yesterdays 
seemed  then  simple  and  lovely;  more  mature  minds  demand  compli- 
cations and  provocations. 

Aldous  Huxley's  Savage  does  venture  into  the  Kingdom;  but  he 
perceives  a  fallacy  in  the  Happy  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom,  by  his  — 
and  our  —  primitive  standards,  is  a  dehumanized,  demoralized 
destiny.  Life  with  the  beautiful  Princess  is  not  the  solution  since  she 
cannot  shed  her  environmental  husk;  one  cannot  surmount  Civiliza- 
tion: the  Savage  flees  in  fear  of  transmutation.  Civilization  stalks 
him  —  traps  him.  Suicide  is  the  alternative  to  submission. 

We  peruse;  we  ponder:  we  descry;  we  declaim.  The  good  fairy 
blushcs. 

Nona  Porter  '59 
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Sun,  Sea,  and  Popcorn 

10  A.M. 

Coney  Island  —  a  slap  of  sea  and  a  tickle  of  sand,  a  wince  of 
bathers  dancing  in  deceptive  water,  a  tuck  of  dresses,  a  rolling  of 
trousers,  a  silent  hulabaloo  of  balloons. 

I  remember  the  sea  tolling  in  a  shell  held  to  my  ear  for  one  hollow 
minute,  and  the  billboards  of  clowns  and  girls  marked  by  enterpris- 
ing young  ruffians  in  a  most  unbecoming  fashion.  I  remember  sharing 
the  last  of  my  over-salted  popcorn  with  a  little  boy  and  a  lion. 
Tawny  and  savage,  with  cruel  nails  and  a  cavernous  mouth,  the 
little  boy  devoured  it.  Mild  as  a  mouse,  the  depressed  and  peered-at 
lion  nibbled  daintily  between  ill-kempt  paws.  Children  all  day 
capered  or  squealed  by  the  roaring  sea,  and  the  steam  organ  wheezed 
its  waltzes  behind  the  sickeningly  sweet  lure  of  the  spun  pink  con- 
fection. Mothers  loudly  warned  their  proud  sons  and  daughters  to 
stay  away  from  the  break-neck  rides,  and  fathers  spread  newspapers 
over  their  faces  while  sandflies  drowned  in  the  lemonade  and  some- 
one always  forgot  the  salt.  On  these  radiant,  rainless,  lazily  rowdy 
days,  your  ceiling  was  always  that  perfect  hue  of  blue. 

Besides  the  smells  of  sea  and  seaweed,  wet  flesh,  wet  bathing 
suits,  wet  hair  and  decaying  lunches,  there  were  always  the  effer- 
vescent sounds  of  "pop"  machines,  the  "threats"  of  wild  animals, 
the  steady  droll  of  the  barker's  voice,  toy  harmonicas,  the  crack  of 
the  shooting  galleries,  and  the  faint  tolling  of  the  hour  in  a  nearby, 
now  deserted  town. 

Draggled  mothers,  with  haphazard  hats  and  hostile  hairpins, 
bursting  bags,  and  children  at  their  skirts,  screamed  before  distorting 
mirrors  at  their  sudden  tapering  or  tubular  bodies  and  huge  balloon- 
ing heads,  while  the  children  bellowed  at  their  bulging  images.  Old 
men  badgered  around  the  edge  of  the  crowds,  grasping  fistfuls  of 
damp  confetti  and  raucous  schoolboys  struggled  in  the  sodden  sand 
or  sawdust. 

10  P.M. 

Dusk  came  or  grew  out  of  the  sand  and  came  curling  from  the 
docks.  It  reached  out  with  long,  sensuous  fingers  and  caressed  the 
still  warm  sands.  The  day  was  done.  The  sands  were  brushed  and 
ruffled  intermittently  with  a  crisp  sea  breeze.  The  constant  friction 
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of  the  decrepit  rowboats  against  the  dock  permeated  the  pregnant 
silence. 

The  water  lurched  spasmodically  upon  the  beach,  and  then 
trickled  back  to  the  sea,  still  tenaciously  dragging  a  few  precious 
grains  of  the  sand  with  it.  Yet  there  was  an  ominous  atmosphere 
prevailing  about  the  murky  waters,  where  only  a  few  hours  previ- 
ously children  had  gaily  splashed  with  mirth  and  abandon.  The 
boardwalk  no  longer  was  the  causeway  to  an  oblivious  whirl  of  joy, 
but  loomed  dark  and  foreboding,  creaking  and  swaying  with  the 
slightest  whisper  of  wind.  The  mute  merry-go-round,  with  the  glass 
eyes  of  the  garishly  painted  horses  eerily  glowing  in  the  flickering 
moonlight,  reflected  the  dismal  desertion  of  the  place.  The  galleries 
were  nailed  and  bolted  tightly,  and  one  was  instantaneously  struck 
with  the  impression  of  how  quickly  this  gay,  gaudy,  pretentious 
lure  could  be  silenced. 

Susan  Matthews  '61 


Perspective 

High  up  in  the  inky  darkness  our  plane  circled  —  once,  twice, 
three  times  —  over  our  home.  Barbara  and  I  leaned  toward  the  tiny 
window,  loath  to  lose  sight  of  the  twinkling,  bejeweled  city,  below. 
With  each  circle  we  were  pulled  more  strongly  toward  her  and  were 
made  more  helpless  to  return,  I  recognized  all  the  familiar  places 
that  I  loved  and  already  missed,  and  I  excitedly  pointed  each  one 
out  to  Barbara.  I  was  being  forcibly  dragged  away  from  this  warm 
place,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Our  captor  ceased  its 
torment,  and  straightened  its  course.  Manila  fled  beneath  its  mighty 
wing.  I  felt  then  the  tears  I  had  held  back,  hot  in  my  eyes,  warm  on 
my  cheeks.  I  turned  from  the  deserted  blackness  and  faced  Barbara, 
timidly.  She  too  was  crying,  and  suddenly,  looking  at  each  other, 
both  so  miserable,  the  restraint  between  us  dissolved  and  we  began 
to  laugh,  shakily,  in  the  midst  of  our  tears.  I  felt  an  unaccustomed, 
but  very  welcome  closeness  to  this  girl  next  to  me:  this  stranger, 
my  sister. 

Dorothy  Henry  '59 
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The  Mob 

Many  dim  figures  were  circulating  about  the  bonfire.  A  house  with 
eerie  shadows  playing  on  the  walls  loomed  up  above  the  crowd, 
sinister,  foreboding.  The  busy  students  did  not  appear  to  notice.  Too 
filled  were  their  minds  with  the  injustice  which  they  had  received. 
They  had  won  their  homecoming  game,  but  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitution would  not  declare  the  next  Monday  a  holiday.  The  fact 
that  they  had  already  had  too  many  free  days  and  that  three  days  in 
the  next  week  were  scheduled  as  holidays  did  not  enter  the  picture. 
Most  of  them  felt  greatly  wronged  and  that  justice  must  be  admin- 
istered. So  here  they  all  were,  standing  around  a  large  bonfire  which 
they  had  built  in  front  of  the  president's  house. 

The  mob  was  one  body,  a  mass  of  people,  united  in  purpose. 
The  firelight  reflected  the  same  intent,  hungry  expression  on  all  the 
faces. 

There  was  one  student  who  did  not  belong  to  the  group  of  rowdy 
trouble-makers.  His  countenance  held  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  yet 
uncertainty. 

A  contemporary  was  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  toward 
him.  "Hey,  Joe,  where  did  you  get  that  poker  face?  Cheer  up.  It's 
homecoming." 

"Sure  Bill,  but  this  is  going  a  little  bit  too  far." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  harsh  voice  which  yelled,  "Hey,  throw 
some  more  wood  on  the  fire.  Let  them  know  we're  out  here." 

Bill  continued.  "What's  the  matter?  Don't  tell  me  you've  gone 
pro-administration.  Been  listening  to  too  many  faculty  sob  stories 
lately." 

Oh,  come  off  it,  will  you?' ' 

"Come  on,  look  a  little  happy.  No  trouble  with  your  girl,  have 

?i  » 
~. 

"Heck,  no.  Everytime  you  disagree  with  someone.  You've  got 
trouble  with  your  girl,  or  something?" 
Come  on,  live  a  little. 

"This  ought  to  make  Pearce  see  the  light,"  came  a  yell  from  an 
inexperienced  punster. 

"Hey,  bud,"  came  the  reply,  "you've  been  reading  too  much 
Shakespeare." 

"Look,  we  don't  have  to  burn  the  place  down  just  to  tell  Pearce 
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we  want  a  holiday,"  Joe  continued.  "Why  don't  you  guys  get 
wise?" 

"We  are  wise.  Look,  so  Old  Man  Pearce  doesn't  give  us  Monday. 
So  what  do  we  have  to  do?  We've  gottah  show  him  that  we  don't 
take  things  sitting  down.  Let  him  know  what  we  think  of  it.  We 
can't  let  him  run  all  over  us." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  .  .  And  I  s'pose  you  think  this  will  get  you 
your  holiday?" 

"Naw,  but  it'll  show  them  that  we  can  think  for  ourselves." 
Someone  yelled,  "Let's  go  raid  the  women's  dorm." 
The  cry  was  taken  up,  "To  the  women's  dorm,  to  the  women's 
dorm." 

"Look,  we're  raiding  the  women's  dorm  now.  You  coming?" 
"Well..." 

"I  gottah  be  going."  He  turned  and  was  folded  into  the  crowd. 
Joe  looked  after  him.  "Come  on,  live  a  little."  echoed  and  re- 
echoed. 

"Hey,  Bill,  wait  for  me,"  he  called  and  was  lost  in  the  sea  of 
students. 

Mary-Candace  Smith  '60 
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On  Thinking 

Living  is  thinking; 
Mere  existence  is  not  life. 

What  is  real  unless  one  mind  is  suffused  by  reality? 
Is  not  beauty  wasted  until  reflected 
Upon  the  inner  eye  of  a  man? 
Shut  the  mind  and  eye; 

Dissolve  thought  in  a  poisonous  cloud  of  monotony; 

There  is  the  shell  of  a  man. 

Look  behind  you  and  see 

A  hurrying  man,  his  face 

As  empty  as  the  brief  case  in  his  hand. 

Do  you  suppose  he  dreamed  when  he  was  young? 

He  was  alive  then; 

Now  he  is  dead. 

Alice  Iams  '59 
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Hamlet 

You  thought  yourself  beneath  the  claim  of"  Great." 

You  felt  abhorrence  of  your  thoughts  and  deeds. 

In  thoughts  toward  others,  you  were  too  generous, 

You  saw  not  what  they  lacked:  that  which  you  owned, 

That  sterling  quality  that  raises  man  from  beast: 

The  power  of  careful  thought. 

This  power  prov'd  your  undoing, 

How  then  can  it  be  titled  great  —  ,  and  good? 

Although  your  doubts  prevented  vengeful  action, 

They  also  kept  deceit  and  foulness  out  of  all  your  deeds. 

Sincerity  and  trust  could  still  be  found  in  you 

When  uncle,  lover,  friend  had  gone  awry. 

For  this  I  call  you  great,  and  laud  your  name. 

You  revive  in  me  the  pride,  so  sorely  bruised  and  torn, 

Of  all  humanity. 

Dorothy  Henry  '59 
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Something  of  Love 

In  a  dark  room  far  in  the  back  of  an  old  country  store,  a  small 
colored  boy  silently  called  out  to  the  laughing  children  who  ran  by 
his  window.  Then  he  looked  down  at  his  thin  frail  legs  which  barely 
supported  his  slight  body.  Oh,  how  he  longed  to  run  through  those 
hot  yellow  fields  of  corn,  to  swim  in  the  cool  green  pond  by  the  cow 
pasture,  or  to  play  hide  'n'  seek  in  a  barn  which  was  full  of  fresh 
mowed  hay ! 

"Oh!  How  ah.  . .  "  A  tear  fell  from  tightly  closed  eyes  and  landed 
on  the  small  clenched  hand.  He  cried. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  boy  heard  slow  tired  footsteps  shuffling 
toward  his  door.  As  the  door  creaked  open,  his  father  came  into  the 
room  with  a  small,  ugly  brown  dog  in  his  arms. 

"Son,"  his  father  started  slowly.  "Son,  ah  foun  this  heah  dog 
wanderin'  round  down  bah  the  highway  all  alone.  He  been  hit  bah 
a  cah.  Isn't  that  he  won't  live;  it's  jus'  that  his  poah  hind  legs  are 
'bout  paralyzed.  Want  em?" 

The  small  boy  lifted  up  his  black,  glistening  eyes,  large  with 
gratitude;  he  held  out  his  arms  to  receive  his  new  companion. 

"Hello,  wanderin'  one;  hello,  my  friend." 

Smiles  crept  over  the  faces  of  the  son  and  father;  a  look  of  under- 
standing passed  between  them. 

The  next  months  held  the  most  precious  hours  the  boy  and  dog  had 
ever  known.  Certainly  they  weren't  able  to  run  through  those  fields, 
dive  in  the  brook,  or  creep  through  the  barn,  but  while  the  other 
children  were  at  school,  the  two  friends  could  sit  under  the  giant 
oak  and  vicariously  accomplish  every  dream  their  hearts  had  ever 
desired. 

The  boy's  legs  strengthened  and  grew  more  sturdy  as  he  exercised 
them.  The  dog's  legs  never  completely  healed,  but  the  devotion  for 
his  young  master  gave  the  dog  courage  to  follow  him. 

A  speeding  car,  a  careless  driver,  a  dog  too  tired  to  get  out  of  the 
way  —  the  driver  laughs  and  speeds  up.  "That  is  the  third  dog  I've 
hit  today,  but  it  is  most  assuredly  the  ugliest." 

A  small  colored  boy,  oblivious  to  the  warnings  and  curses  of  dis- 
interested drivers  rushing  by,  picks  up  the  lifeless  body  of  a  small, 
ugly,  much-loved  dog. 

Ann  Morris  '59 
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Poems  After  Emily  Dickinson 

I  thought  I  saw  a  pussy  cat 
A-crceping  through  the  grass, 
But  just  the  form  of  cruelty 
And  playfulness,  I  saw  pass. 

I  thought  I  saw  a  little  bird 
A-sitting  on  a  bough, 

But  only  innocence  hunted  down 
I  saw  devoured  now. 

Elizabeth  Evans  '59 


The  plaintive  wind  mourns  o'er  the  moors 
And  churns  the  boiling  sea; 
The  desolation  that  is  yours 
Is  ecstacy  for  me. 

The  gale  abates,  the  moon  ascends 
Irradiating  night; 

To  you  her  lamenting  gloom  she  lends, 
To  me  her  strengthening  light. 

Joan  Synnott  '59 
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"Frailty  Thy  Name  Is  Woman" 

I  humbly  beg  Thy  pardon,  William  Shakespeare! 

Woman's  name  neither  be  Frailty,  nor  Frailty's  Her. 

Such  thought  would  only  turbulent  be  and  dangerous  lunacy. 

Aye,  'tis  the  monstrous  woman  who  must  needs  have  the  chocolates, 

The  stunted  can  no  longer  endure  save  with  the  colossal  hat. 

But  these  petty  whims  are  trivial;  mere  foibles. 

Alas!  Our  wills  and  foibles  do  contrary  run. 

When  Her  time  arises,  She  will  hasten  forthwith 

Armed  with  wit  and  stamina,  Her  sole  weapons. 

She  will  vanquish  Her  foe  with  valiant  femininity, 

Slay  him  in  truculence  with  a  mere  flaunt  of  lashes. 

Her  silken  voice  shall  shatter  every  nerve 

And  drive  him  to  a  "consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  feared."  Hence,  the  whiff  and  wind 

Of  Her  sweet  pulses,  on  this  battlefield  of  opposing  attractions, 

Her  unnerved  Mate  falls  senseless.  Wretched  Soul! 

The  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  transform  dispriz'd  strength 

Into  langourous  swond.  Anemic  hearts  once  pounded  with  mettle 

Now  race  in  frenzy. 

Forgive  me,  gentle  William,  this  once  I  must  find  fault. 
Not  as  silver  through  my  fingers  will  I  let  this  sorry  sin. 
Woe  Frailty!  Thy  traits  are  surely  Masculine! 


Susan  Goodwillie  '59 
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The  Door  Before  Me 


I  have  climbed  the  rising  steps  of  youth. 

On  the  first  plateau  the  wind  is  pulling  gently. 

I  have  heard  the  door  before  me 

With  its  hinges  moaning  and  creaking. 

And  my  feet  are  awake  and  anxious. 

Now  I'm  ready  and  wait  to  see  the  stars  and  fires  beyond. 

Sadness,  love,  failure,  joy,  nothing  will  I  miss. 

And  my  smiles  have  warmed  the  door. 

So  the  ages  have  felt  the  call;  but  I  say, 

Never  before  was  the  door  so  wide,  so  high,  so  deep. 

As  the  pebble  is  thrown  upon  the  still  pond, 

And  the  wings  grow, 

So  my  feelings  meet  the  widening  circles  beyond. 
I  can  see  the  door  before  me  swaying  in  the  wind. 
It  is  about  to  open  and  I  am  excited. 
How  long  will  I  see  it  swinging? 

Will  the  time  come  when  it  will  shut  and  catch  me  outside? 


Gale  Barton  '59 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Editor, 

In  current  magazines  there  is  an  over-abundance  of  articles  which 
arc  concerned  with  "the  cruelty  of  segregation  in  the  South."  The 
majority  of  these  articles  are  written  by  people  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation.  The  articles  are  written  to  show  the  open- 
mindedness  of  the  author.  To  one  who  has  information  about  the 
origin  of  the  conflict  the  article  seems  biassed. 

Before  the  cotton  gin  was  invented  in  1793,  slavery  was  both 
unprofitable  and  unpopular  in  the  South.  However,  the  slave  trade 
was  one  of  the  most  important  economic  staples  in  New  England. 
The  staunch  New  England  Puritans  such  as  Cotton  Mather  didn't 
object  to  slavery.  They  treated  it  with  great  equanimity  and  ac- 
cepted slaves  as  presents  if  their  congregations  were  generously  in- 
clined. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  the  representatives  of 
New  England  inserted  the  first  clause  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article :  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  Southern  delegates  wished  to  abolish  slavery.  Although  the 
North  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  integration,  in 
1787  they  were  more  concerned  with  preserving  a  profitable  trade 
than  in  prohibiting  slavery. 

The  South  is  not  therefore  entirely  responsible  for  the  racial  clashes 
ensuing  from  the  Civil  War.  The  North,  however,  now  seeks  to  evade 
the  responsibility  for  having  sanctioned  slavery  in  1787. 

If  the  modern  writers  would  realize  that  slavery  originated  in  the 
north,  was  established  by  the  North,  and  then  prohibited  by  the 
North,  the  articles  might  be  less  one-sided. 

Duncan  Moose  '59 
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Dear  Editor, 

For  many  years  Abbot  has  used  the  same  marking  system. .  .  in  our 
class  work  CP.  (College  Preparatory,  90-100),  G.C.  (General  Credit, 
70-89),  and  F  (Need  I  say?).  .  .and  for  our  report  cards  the  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  and  F  system. 

The  major  complaint  from  the  students  is  that  in  class  work  a 
CP.  can  be  anything  from  an  A  to  a  B — .  Several  teachers  have  tried 
to  let  us  know  if  we  are  in  the  A  or  B  bracket  by  giving  C.P.  +  , 
CP.,  and  CP. — .  But  there  are  those  teachers,  who  always  trying  to 
make  order  out  of  our  cluttered  minds,  go  eveti  farther  and  give  us 
C.P.  +  ,  C.P.  +  ,  CP.,  etc.  This  only  helps  to  add  to  the  confusion 
(a  CP.  +  from  one  teacher  equals  a  CP.  from  another). 

However,  there  are  a  few  arguments  for  the  CP.  system.  The  girls 
who  are  doing  A  work  usually  know  it.  Those  who  are  doing  B  work 
and  who  receive  a  CP.  have  the  pleasure  of  pretending  that  they 
are  doing  A  work!  The  purpose  of  the  CP.  system  is  to  keep  us  from 
working  just  for  marks  and  from  comparing  ourselves  with  fellow 
students.  I'm  afraid  no  system  can  wipe  away  the  strong  competitive 
force.  One  girl  said,  "I  want  to  know  where  I  stand.  .  .exactly.  If 
'They'  say  we're  working  for  grades,  'They're'  right." 

I  asked  suggestions  from  the  anti-CP.  faction.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents think  that  we  should  receive  numerical  grades  in  the  Sciences 
(Math  included)  on  both  our  class  work  and  on  our  report  cards,  and 
A's,  B's,  etc.  ia  languages  and  History.  For  English  which  is  the 
most  difficult  to  correct  the  5,4,3,2,1,0  system  which  the  College 
Board  uses  seems  efficient  on  the  class  work,  with  A's,  B's,  etc.  on 
report  cards. 

The  students'  parents  seem  to  be  in  agreement  for  once  with  their 
daughters.  They  have  described  the  CP.  grading  system  with  a 
variety  of  words  from  asinine  to  immature.  When  Momma  tells  the 
"girls"  at  the  Garden  Club  that  little  Betsey's  getting  C.P.'s,  they 
gasp  and  ask  if  she's  seen  the  doctor  about  it. 

Laurie  Smith  '59 


The  Courant  Board 

wishes  you  all 
A  Merry  Christmas 
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"WE  DEFEND  to  the  De 


S 


HE  walked  up  the  stairs  with  a  spring  in  her  step,  feeling  vaguely 
,  happy  without  really  knowing  why.  Here  it  was  Friday  the 
thirteenth,  she  had  only  gotten  one  valentine,  from  her  mother,  oi 
all  people,  there  was  a  rather  frightening  pile  of  homework  staring 
her  in  the  face-and  yet  she  was  quite  satisfied.  She  started  to  open 
the  door  leading  to  her  corridor  when  she  noticed  a  fairly  good 
friend  of  hers  sprawled  in  exhausted  meditation  on  the  bottom  steps 
of  the  next  flight  of  stairs.  "Hi,  sweets-whatcha  doin'?  You  look 
like  you've  got  the  weight  of  the  world  on  your  shoulders.  The  girl 
smiled  fleetingly  and  then  sighed  her  habitual,  shuddering  sigh. 
"Not  the  world's,  thanks— mine  are  quite  enough." 

She  sat  down  next  to  the  sufferer.  "  How're  things  doin  ?  Not  so 

8°°iust  the  usual-I  simply  can't  bear  it  here,  that's  all."  Now  it 
was  the  other  girl's  turn  to  sigh.  "That's  all,  huh?"  she  said  rather 
bitterly.  "What's  the  problem  now?"  A  jangling  sound  directly  over 
their  heads  made  the  two  friends  flinch  involuntarily. 

"That's  what's  the  problem!  These  blasted  bells,  leading  us  around 
by  the  nose,  forcing  us  to  breakfast,  herding  us  to  chapel,  putting  us 
through  our  paces,  tucking  us  safely  in  bed ...  " 

"Agreed  it's  the  worst  fight  in  the  world  hauling  myself  out  of 
bed  at  the  crack  of  dawn-I'd  be  lost  without  bells,  though.  They  re 
annoying  but  rather  necessary."  , 
The  other  girl  smiled  ruefully.  "I  knew  you'd  say  that.  That  s 
what  all  you  Stu-G's  say-' we  may  not  like  it,  but  we're  stuck  with 
it  so  why  worry  about  it?  Why  complain?'  Why  are  we  stuck  with 
it?  Why  don't  we  do  something?"  The  other  girl  started  to  answer, 
but  was  interrupted.  "For  instance,  take  this  radio  business.  Big 
deal.  Seniors  can  now  listen  to  transistor  radios  in  their  rooms  during 
their  free  time  on  the  weekends.  Thrill.  Why  just  weekends?  Why 
not  every  day,  all  day,  if  we  want  it?"  The  beleaguered  Stu-G  mem- 
ber was  indignant.  "Erie,  now  I'm  mad.  How  do  you  dare  complain 
about  radios?  Here  we've  struggled  for  years  for  radios  in  our  rooms 
and  now  that  we've  finally  made  our  first  step,  you  have  the  gall  to 
complain-honestly,  we  have  to  start  somewhere!  You  should  be 
happy  that  at  least  we've  been  able  to  make  a  move  in  the  nght  direc- 
tion." 


OUR  RIGHT  to  Say  It" 


"But  don't  you  see  that  this  business  of  turning  radios  in  after 
the  weekends  isn't  a  'step  in  the  right  direction'?  It's  a  step  back- 
wards for  the  girls  who  listened  secretly  to  their  radios  all  the 
time.  . . " 

M  Well,  it  is  a  step  forward  for  the  girls  (and  there  are  a  lot  more 
than  you  think)  who  had  transistors  but  didn't  listen  to  them 
illegally.  There  are  girls  in  this  school  who  have  a  respect  for  the 
rules,  Evie,  no  matter  how  inconvenient. 

"Phooey.  I  bet  if  you  took  the  time  to  sit  down  with  every  girl 
in  this  school,  you'd  find  there  was  an  awful  lot  almost  every  one  of 
them  didn't  like  about  this  place. 

"Thank  God  no  one  has  the  chance  to  sit  down  and  talk  with 
every  one  of  them — naturally  if  someone  tells  you  long  enough  how 
much  she  hates  everything  about  boarding  school  life,  you'll  start 
exaggerating  the  necessary  annoyances  and  eventually  end  up  equally 
as  unhappy.  That's  why  I  get  so  furious  at  these  people  who  com- 
plain about  everything  under  the  sun  to  absolutely  everybody.  It's 
only  natural  to  have  some  complaints  about  school  life,  but  for 
heaven's  sake — why  not  keep  them  between  yourself  and  your  room- 
mate? Why  ruin  things  for  everyone  else?' ' 

"  'Cause  complaining  is  one  of  the  few  outlets  some  people  have. 
Why,  I  feel  actually  quite  content  complaining  to  you  like  this.  Not 
that  what  I've  said  is  so  particularly  earth-shaking  that  you'll 
promptly  go  and  change  the  structure  of  the  school  to  suit  me.  I 
know  griping  has  gotten  me  absolutely  nowhere,  but  I  simply  feel 
i        better  for  having  aired  my  humble  opinion." 

The  bell  jangled  again.  "Help!  One  study  hall  gone  already? 
Better  go  try  to  accomplish  some  Bio — bye,  Hon.  Don't  let  my  com- 
plaining get  you  down — I  was  just  shooting  the  breeze."  She  walked 
almost  gaily  up  the  stairs.  The  other  girl  stood  up  wearily,  stiff 
from  the  long  session  of  sitting  on  the  step.  She  headed  towards  her 
room,  feeling  not  quite  so  carefree  as  before.  Ah,  well,  it  was  her  job. 

Ito  Joan  Synnott 


(Cont.  on  page  6) 
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SUNDAY — I  write  home  my  weekly  epistle — another  almost 
glowing  report  of  Abbot  life.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  In  respect 
to  my  education  nothing  is  being  spared;  the  facilities  are  excellent, 
and  the  courses  are  modern  and  up  to  date.  They  are  taught  by  a  staff 
of  very  competent  teachers.  Therein  lies  my  problem.  No,  my  educa- 
tion lacks  nothing,  but  my  emotional  outlook  is  suffering.  I  find  I 
have  many  things  in  common  with  certain  of  my  skilled  tutors.  We 
would  be  friends,  but  no.  Our  relationship  must  halt  before  it  reaches 
that  stage.  Friends  outside  the  classroom?  Never!  An  Abbot  teacher 
is  an  untouchable  being;  she  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  high  above  the 
reach  of  any  student. 

Friendship  is  considered  one  of  the  prime  enjoyments  of  man's 
life.  It  is  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  he  might  possess.  Why  is 
such  a  friendship  or  even  just  a  casual  companionship  between  stu- 
dent and  teacher  so  frowned  upon? 

It  would  seem  that  in  a  school  such  as  Abbot  where  emotional  as 
well  as  intellectual  growth  is  encouraged,  such  a  thing  as  a  healthy 
friendship  would  not  be  so  resolutely  stifled.  All  fraternization  with 
faculty  is  considered  out  of  place,  and  it  is  regarded  almost  as  a 
breach  of  conduct. 

This  far-distant  spot  in  which  teachers  have  been  placed  may 
have  been  out  of  respect  to  them.  It  could  be  reasoned  that  respect 
could  not  be  maintained  in  the  classroom  if  there  were  too  much 
familiarity  outside.  This  concept  is  justified  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
classroom,  but  does  it  follow  naturally  that  if  there  is  a  companion- 
able association  between  students  and  teachers  that  respect  will 
dwindle!  I  think  not.  If  anything  it  would  increase.  A  good  friend 
is  a  respected  one. 

The  general  atmosphere  would  be  lightened  and  relations  would 
be  more  natural  if  this  out-dated  method  of  maintaining  respectabil- 
ity were  dropped.  The  abandonment  of  this  concept  would  bring 
our  teachers  down  to  a  level  where  we  could  appreciate  them  as 
people  instead  of  gazing  at  them  from  afar  like  deities  of  some  strange 
sort. 

Tacie  Ransom 
(Cont.  on  page  7) 
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EVERY  morning  except  Sunday,  groggy  girls  grip  their  chairs 
for  support  as  the  weary  singing  begins.  They  join  in  the  fa- 
miliar hymn  with  scant  enthusiasm,  each  praying  for  the  haste  of  its 
end  rather  than  for  the  end  which  the  hymn  itself  intends.  Before 
them  is  nothing  more  than  another  round  of  juice,  cereal,  and  boiled 
eggs.  Their  leader,  herself  not  fully  awakened,  struggles  to  keep  the 
snatches  of  sound  audible. 

At  the  noonday  meal  the  group  is  considerably  larger,  but  again 
exhausted.  The  girl  who  leads  this  time,  wide  awake  and  furious, 
aided  by  a  few  conscientious  musicians,  holds  her  original  key.  The 
accompaniment  offered  by  those  remaining  resembles  that  of  a  stub- 
born pianist  who  has  transposed  the  song  of  a  stubborn  singer  in  the 
middle  of  a  performance. 

The  Latin  ditty  through  which  the  school  has  been  sliding  and 
slipping  night  after  night  before  dinner  has  been  greatly  improved, 
but  the  phrase  "gaudio  animos"  is  still  a  cause  of  much  confusion. 

The  Abbot  girl  who  refuses  to  lend  her  voice  to  the  group  is  blind 
to  the  folly  in  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  a  group  for  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  declare,  "I  don't  believe  in  religion,"  or  "I  wouldn't 
lower  myself  to  taking  part  in  such  a  farce!" 

In  the  present  ante-meal  melee,  those  who  are  thankful  are  given 
small  opportunity  to  express  thanks.  Consequently,  they  rarely  do 
so  with  any  noticeable  spirit.  Those  who  don't  sing  because  they 
don't  care  about  religious  matters  are  given  a  poor  picture  of  Chris- 
tian customs.  Another  group  this  writer  calls  "the  indolents."  Fi- 
nally there  are  those  who  would  take  part  in  the  graces  if  they 
thought  the  graces  were  worth  taking  part  in. 

There  are  many  possible  solutions  for  this  dilemma.  The  three 
present  graces  could  be  rotated  so  that  the  same  one  is  not  sung  at 
the  same  meal  every  day.  The  school's  repertoire  could  be  increased 
a  little  to  make  this  even  more  effective.  Years  of  repeating  the  same 
three  songs  have  made  many  girls  indifferent  to  them.  One  or  more 
of  the  graces  could  be  replaced  by  others,  suggested  or  written  by 
the  students.  We  do  not  need  to  be  chained  to  the  past  if  we  of  the 
present  can  make  improvements. 

Holly  Robertson 
(Cont.  on  page  #) 
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To  thee,  O  Queen  of  Spades,  I  sing 
And  beg  of  you  to  send  us  aid 
Against  an  interfering  jack, 
In  truth,  a  knave,  and  of  your  pack, 
This  bearer  of  your  black  persuade; 
Let  Edison  emerge  the  king, 

A  great  inventor,  he.  To  men 
He  gave  the  means  to  conquer  dark. 
Two  nights  a  week  we'd  be  allowed 
Some  extra  light,  but  for  this  cloud, 
Which  on  our  homework  leaves  its  mark, 
(Sans  light,  it's  hard  to  guide  the  pen.) 

This  Captain-Black  holds  sovereign  power, 
Atop  the  bridge  assumes  command, 
Attacks  the  deck  with  iron  rule, 
And  quells  the  card-players  in  the  school, 
He  holds  the  high  trumps  in  his  hand, 
And  Draper's  dark  at  lights-out  hour. 

O  Queen  of  Spades,  to  you  we  pray, 
Prevail  upon  this  knave,  O  Muse, 
Explain  the  merits  of  the  game 
Of  bridge,  or  tell  him  that  we  claim 
Free  time  to  be  our  own  to  use 
As  we  see  fit,  if  we  may  say. 
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And  tell  him  further,  that  not  all 

The  class  can  play,  (we  don't  know  how), 

And  those  who  do  use  their  own  time, 

Not  study;  surely  that's  no  crime. 

Ask  him  to  grant  us  lights,  for  now 

We  need  that  extra  study  hall. 

Convince  him  that  we're  in  the  right 
And  ask  him  now  to  light  the  wick. 
Our  boldness  was  not  to  offend, 
We  want  the  Jack  to  be  our  friend. 
And  it  would  surely  turn  the  trick, 
If  he,  and  we,  would  see  the  light. 


Ann  Valkenburgh 
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Port  of  Call 

HIGH  up  on  the  cliffs  the  ancient  cannon's  mighty  boom  echoes 
across  the  harbor,  filling  the  air  with  sound.  The  entire  harbor 
seems  to  be  bustling — men  and  women  throng  to  the  quay;  the  tall 
gangplank  is  rolled  in,  pushed  by  two  young  men  with  bare  backs 
and  pants  rolled  up  to  their  knees.  An  old  salt,  his  face  worn  and 
wrinkled,  points  far  out  to  the  neck  of  the  harbor,  to  show  to  a 
small  boy  the  object  of  all  the  commotion. 

The  sea  is  rough  and  the  wind  stings  the  ruddy  faces  on  the  dock, 
but  nothing  seems  to  touch  us  where  we  lie  here  on  the  rocks.  The 
salt  air  whistles  above  us  and  the  sea  crashes  below  us.  The  sky  is 
grayish  and  dotted  with  circling  gulls. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  are  ruins  of  old  fortifications  of 
the  war.  The  slopes  are  green  between  large  expanses  of  rock.  High 
on  the  hill  is  a  huge  grey-green  cannon  matching  the  one  at  a  look- 
out tower  above  us. 

At  a  clearing  on  the  opposite  beach,  the  pilot  has  just  pushed  off 
and  rows  towards  the  faint  spot  just  beyond  the  neck.  The  sea  is 
green,  dark  green  and  translucent.  The  cod  swim  dexterously  among 
the  tiny  white  caps. 

Soon  we  sit  up  and  respond  to  the  cries  of  those  passing  by.  Now 
the  crowd  on  the  shore  is  waving  and  cheering.  The  village  children 
gaze  in  awe  from  the  murky  gray  dock  water,  churning  rapidly,  to 
the  exuberant  faces  many  yards  above.  The  first  passengers,  cau- 
tiously making  their  way  down  the  gangplank,  are  soon  followed 
by  a  steady  stream  of  men,  women,  and  children  until  all  have  safely 
crossed  and  are  busy  embracing  and  being  embraced. 

Within  an  hour  the  dock  is  deserted  save  for  the  old  salt 
hunched  over  his  nets.  The  boat  takes  her  leave  quietly,  passing  the 
vacant  docks,  the  wild  barren  cliffs,  the  dories  on  their  way  back 
to  their  moorings  and  then  vanishes  through  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor — sailing  on  and  on.  Now  no  cannon  booms  and  no  crowds 
cheer — only  the  salt  air  laments  above  us,  and  the  ocean  moans 
below. 

Nat  Gillingham  '62 
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In  Loving  Memory 

WHEN  I  first  heard  the  story  of  my  great-grandmother,  my 
father  and  I  were  sitting  at  a  table  at  Luchow's.  Daddy  asked 
our  waiter  if  he  knew  where  a  certain  building  was. 

"Is  that  where  you  lived  when  you  were  here  with  grandmother?" 
I  asked. 

"No,  that  is  where  your  great-grandmother,  Nona,  lived." 

Daddy  grew  silent,  then  he  began  to  talk  slowly,  simply.  "Nona 
was  born  in  Kentucky;  she  was  a  Kentuckian  at  heart.  She  had  a 
fine  home,  and  a  wonderful  family  which  she  loved.  She  was  a 
beautiful  musician  and  had  a  natural  instinct  for  art.  When  Nona 
became  a  woman,  she  married  a  Kentuckian,  but  he  died  while  she 
was  quite  a  young  woman.  A  few  months  after  his  death,  Nona 
went  to  the  east  side  of  New  York.  Living  conditions  were  extremely 
poor  then;  she  wanted  to  bring  attention  to  the  area.  She  wanted 
to  help  the  people  who  lived  there. 

"She  rented  a  small  apartment  on  East  14th  Street,  a  few  blocks 
from  here.  She  made  many  lifelong  friends.  Some  were  poor,  some 
were  famous.  Nona  brought  attention  to  the  east  side  through  a 
small  magazine  she  edited  and  The  Ragged  Edge  Club  which  she 
organized.  Caruso  was  a  member  of  the  club. 

"One  night  Nora  had  a  dream.  Her  mother  appeared  at  the  end 
of  her  bed.  Nona  asked  quietly, '  Am  I  to  be  next,  Mother?' 

"She  was  answered  gently,  'Yes,  Zoe.' 

"Nona  awoke  with  a  scream.  It  was  not  yet  dawn.  As  she  looked 
out  her  window,  she  was  sad;  yet,  she  felt  peaceful. 

"In  her  daily  edition  of  the  magazine,  she  related  her  strange 
dream.  When  it  reached  the  stands,  Nona  was  dead. 

"On  her  tombstone  in  Kentucky,  her  friends  of  The  Ragged  Edge 
Club  said  goodbye:  'Zoe  Anderson  Norris.  Artist,  Musician,  Writer. 
In  loving  memory  from  her  friends  of  The  Ragged  Edge  Club,  New 
York.*" 

I  just  sat  there  looking  at  Daddy.  How  proud  he  was  of  Nona. 

He  paid  the  check  and  we  walked  out  the  door.  We  were  silent 
as  we  slowly  walked  by  the  old  buildings,  who  had  seen  our  Nona, 
and  the  children  of  mixed  nationalities  who  were  playing  in  the 
street.  We  smiled  at  each  other.  I  put  my  arm  through  his,  and  we 
walked  back  to  the  hotel. 

Ann  Morris  '59 


Sandra  Moulton       Restless  Noise 


Restless  children  in  a  strange  world's  pews, 
None  are  dressed  for  play. 
A  tearful  face. 

Moist  pennies  in  sticky  palms 
The  distraction  of  someone  new, 
A  ping  on  the  stone  floor. 

The  youngest  sit  fearfully  glancing  around. 

The  oldest  wait,  not  caring. 

Restless  noise. 

The  intermediate  listen, 

For  only  they  can  listen. 

Ideas  for  a  life  are  born. 


I  sit.  In  my  section  I  quiet  the  noisy  ones. 


A  children's  hymn,  and  then  the  scripture, 

A  parable,  the  collection,  a  hymn. 

The  restless  noise. 

A  housewife  or  a  teenager 

Leads  the  service. 

A  teacher? 


What  do  we  teach  in  stories? 

Why  do  we  tell  the  stories? 

To  give  a  reason  for  conduct. 

Then  they  are  taught  an  explanation, 

A  being,  a  reason  to  be. 

Develop  their  own? 

Does  she,  the  teacher,  believe  what  she 
Teaches  them  to  believe? 
A  disciple. 

Has  she  her  own  faith? 

An  ideal  one  for  the  children? 
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You  say—  She  would  not,  could  not 
Volunteer  unless 
But  I  did. 

Table  manners,  moral  laws, 
A  standard  must  be  taught. 
Otherwise,  savages. 
Must  the  reason  be  religion? 
Must  the  new  believe  the  old? 
Must  they  do  what  they  are  told? 

Is  the  right  of  belief  free? 

I  sometimes  wonder  about 

The  world's  opinion. 

When  I  am  distressed  or  excited, 

I  write  my  diary.  I  cannot 

Talk  to  friend,  or  God. 

I  believe  there  is  a  God. 
In  the  life  of  the  son 
I  cannot. 

But  his  teachings,  and  those  of  his  forebears 

Guide  my  life.  I  try. 

What  is,  really,  a  Christian? 

As  if  it  meant  nothing  to  her. 
She  did  not  want  any  answers. 
I  have  no  answers. 

The  youngest  sit  fearfully,  glancing  around.  . . 
The  oldest  wait,  not  caring. . . 
Restless  noise. 

Why  do  we  teach 
An  unmeaningful  song 
To  restless  noise? 


Susan  Goodwillie 


White's  Continuation  of 
Swift's  Satite 


{Atlantic  Monthly  Merit  Essay) 

THERE  are  reasons  behind  every  great  work  of  literature.  The 
motives  which  inspired  Jonathan  Swift  and  Terhance  Hanbury 
White  were  different  and  yet,  in  loosing  their  resurgent  feelings,  the 
two  men  created  similar  effects.  White  wrote  primarily  to  please 
himself  and  his  readers;  he  utilized  great  blocks  of  humor  with  small 
chips  of  satire.  Swift  wrote  in  revenge — to  disturb  his  complacent 
readers,  to  make  them  reflect  and  see  what  miserable  sights  they 
really  were.  Swift's  Gulliver  s  Travels  was  stuffed  with  satire  and 
given  a  little  wit — but  the  story  craved  the  mirth  and  gaiety  which 
abounded  in  Mistress  Masham  s  Repose. 

In  1946,  in  the  very  first  part  of  White's  tale,  Maria,  the  naive 
ingenue  of  the  story,  discovered  a  band  of  tiny  people.  Her  best  and 
wisest  friend,  the  professor,  decreed  them  to  be  left-over  Lillipu- 
tians. Maria,  in  an  immature  ecstacy,  imagined  herself  Queen  of  the 
Isle  where  she  would  lord  (in  a  kindly  way)  over  all  her  half  acre 
domain.  The  professor  (in  an  equally  kindly  way)  explained  that,  if 
she  pursued  such  an  arbitrary  course,  she  could  not  help  becoming  a 
"Big  Bug" — and  no  matter  how  she  might  try  to  elevate  her  peoples' 
position,  they  would  become  "Little  Bugs."  "They  would  get 
servile  and  you  would  become  lordly."  Thus,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  Mr.  White  and  the  professor,  both  Maria  and  the  reader 
gained  a  very  important  insight  into  human  nature — even  though 
only  six-inch  human  nature. 

Dissimilarly,  in  1726,  in  the  beginning  of  Swift's  icy  narrative, 
Gulliver  completely  submitted  himself  to  the  miniature  people  he 
first  encountered  in  Lilliput.  Gulliver  was  one,  the  Lilliputians  were 
many  and  he  allowed  them  not  only  to  rule  his  life,  but  also  to  decide 
his  death  if  they  so  desired.  Swift  thus  aired  a  primary  gripe  by  mag- 
nifying the  weakness  he  saw  in  human  nature.  He  also  made  clear 
that  he  cared  naught  for  the  public  reaction  to  what  he  said  on  those 
derogatory  pages.  He  hoped  people  would  be  violently  hurt. 

As  Maria  grew  to  know  the  little  people  on  her  island,  they  re- 
lated to  her  their  poignant  history.  They  told  her  (completely  in 
Capital  Letters)  that  the  Man  Mountain  Gulliver  had  come  Three 
Thousand  Moons  ago  and  not  only  had  Caused  a  Great  and  Bloody 
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War  to  be  Fought  in  Their  Land,  but  had  Lavishly  Spread  the  News 
of  His  Discovery  Far  and  Wide.  And,  thus,  Captain  John  Biddle,  an 
evil  man  who  had  learned  of  Gulliver's  find,  arrived  in  Lilliput.  He 
found  the  country  in  a  state  of  "Rapine  and  Destruction"  after  a 
recent  war  with  Belfusco.  Biddle  ravaged  the  country  still  further 
and  grabbed  up  every  tremorous  Lilliputian  he  could  seize.  "On 
that  Fateful  day,  Lilliput  Ceased  to  Be,"  the  tiny  people  related  to 
Maria.  White  passed  on  this  account  of  the  left-over  Lilliputians 
with  alacrity  and  pathos.  He  thus,  in  one  way,  indirectly  denounced 
Swift  for  ever  having  written  Gulliver  s  Travels.  Perhaps  Swift  him- 
self "ravaged  a  land"  with  his  gruesome  epic. 

Captain  Biddle  brought  the  stricken  people  back  to  Merrie  Eng- 
lande  where  he  put  them  through  ridiculous  paces  in  order  to  benefit 
his  own  pocketbook.  Here  White  did  not  argue  with  the  point  Swift 
had  tried  to  make.  Swift,  in  his  portrayal  of  the  tyrannical  Captain 
Biddle,  projected  a  glaring  spotlight  on  those  evil  enterprisers  who 
seek  monetary  gains  for  themselves  with  absolutely  no  perception 
for  the  toes  on  which  they  might  step.  White  emphatically  put  a 
period  at  the  end  of  this  phrase  of  Swift's  sentence. 

At  length,  the  historians  continued,  the  wise  little  people  had 
escaped  from  Biddle' s  tenacious  clutch  and  made  the  wearisome  trek 
to  the  little  island  where  they  had  reestablished  themselves.  When 
they  had  finished  their  sad  tale,  Maria  added  one  more  touch  of 
naivete  which,  though  it  was  common  to  Mistress  Mashams  Repose, 
would  have  seemed  incongruous  in  Gulliver  s  Travels.  She  declared 
that,  when  the  professor  became  rich,  they  would  buy  a  yacht  and 
all  go  out  and  look  for  the  lost  Lilliputians! 

The  philosophy  of  both  authors  not  only  came  through  actual 
characters  and  their  actions,  but  was  also  revealed  in  the  political 
ideals  and  cultural  beliefs  with  which  each  man  accredited  his 
creatures.  Gulliver  learned  that  the  Lilliputians,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  office,  bounced  on  a  rope  before  the  king;  whoever  bounced  the 
highest  received  the  office.  Other  offices  in  Lilliput  were  filled  ac- 
cording to  the  "moral  fiber"  of  various  men  rather  than  their  intel- 
lect. Wisdom  of  Mind  and  Human  Understanding  were  common 
traits  among  Swift's  little  people,  though  Truth,  Justice,  and  Tem- 
perance were  exceptional.  Furthermore,  one  could  not  possibly  pos- 
sess both  Wisdom  and  Truth.  Therefore,  it  would  be  lunacy  to  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  learned.  Swift  let  his  distaste  for 
the  fallacies  of  the  British  Government  obsess  this  distorted  political 
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philosophy  which  so  painfully  reflected  that  of  Swift's  contempo- 
raries throughout  each  of  the  varied  countries  which  Gulliver 
visited,  human  imperfection  dominated  the  scene.  If  Swift  had  been 
less  preoccupied  with  rebuking  the  way  in  which  the  world  had 
been  put  together,  he  might  have  taken  advantage  of  his  fantastic 
creations  and  made  them  constructive  examples  for  living,  as  White 
so  skillfully  did. 

However,  White's  pendulum  swung  a  bit  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  he  created  a  veritable  Utopia.  Though  the  people  who 
lived  on  White's  and  Maria's  island  were  sub-human  in  size,  they 
were  super-human  in  the  art  of  living.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
public  opinion  on  Mistress  Masham's  lost  island,  few  laws,  and  no 
death  penalty.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  miniature  world  grew  up, 
their  goal  became  the  discovery  of  what  they  enjoyed  doing  most 
and  then  an  industrious  pursuit  of  that  occupation.  They  were  edu- 
cated in  the  Science  of  Life,  not  in  Algebra  (these  were  really  fine 
people)  and  children  were  not  told  that  adults  were  superior  to  them. 
Perhaps  Mr.  White  inserted  the  last  happy  state  of  affairs  for  Maria's 
benefit,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that,  through  these  people,  White 
delivered  his  own  philosophy  directly  and  undiluted.  White  con- 
cerned himself  mostly  with  the  culture  of  the  people,  rather  than 
with  their  politics,  and  he  made  their  beliefs  charmingly  amusing 
rather  than  acidly  satiric.  Not  only  did  these  modern  Lilliputians 
write  operas  and  essays  (which  hardly  ever  exceeded  two  lines)*, 
but  they  were  accomplished  artists  and  poets.  The  poets,  however, 
found  the  "heroic  couplet"  too  cumbersome  for  them  and  instead, 
they  simply  wrote  smaller  verses.  An  example  follows: 

Give  me  a 
Kiss  Please 
Miss  I  Like 
Your  Nose 

Thus  White  laughed  at  himself  as  an  author  and  at  England  as  a 
"cultured  country."  However,  Gulliver,  when  asked  from  whence 
he  came,  bitterly  had  to  twist  questions  about  England  in  order  to 
shed  light  on  the  more  presentable  side  of  his  country  which  he 
"loved  so  dear." 

As  Gulliver's  travels  among  the  Lilliputians  paralleled  Maria's 

*May  I  submit  a  suspicion  that  these  minute  works  said  a  great  deal  more  than 
does  some  of  the  more  prolific  trash  which  is  printed  today? 
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experience  with  her  elf-like  discoveries,  so  did  Gulliver's  adventures 
in  Laputa  reflect,  to  a  mild  extent,  the  philosophy  of  the  professor 
in  Mistress  Masham's  Repose.  The  professor  was  deeply  hurt  that 
Swift  had  made  fun  of  the  people  in  Laputa  who  "thought."  Their 
world  was  run  by  "practical  people,"  not  thinkers.  These  rulers 
were  satisfied  with  lies,  muttering,  swindling,  and  other  political 
devices,  instead  of  thinking.  When  a  person  who  had  some  good, 
thoughtful,  constructive  ideas  (like  the  professor's)  came  along, 
politicians  would  denounce  and  blame  him  for  being  "visionary," 
"unpractical,"  or '  'all  right  in  theory."  White,  through  the  sweet, 
though  perhaps  eccentric,  professor,  let  run  some  of  his  most  bitter 
satire  not  only  about  the  contemporary  state  of  affairs  but,  also, 
most  importantly,  about  the  way  Swift  had  denounced  "thinkers" 
during  Gulliver's  visit  to  Laputa.  The  professor  exasperatedly  pro- 
claimed, "Time  is  revenging  itself  upon  the  Dean.  It  is  bringing  in, 
as  real  inventions,  the  very  ones  which  he  made  up  for  ridicule." 
Though  Swift  poked  a  great  deal  of  bitter  fun  at  the  "thinkers  of 
Laputa,"  he  also  substantiated  by  giving  specific  examples  of  what 
he  meant.  He  spoke  of  the  politicians  in  Laputa  who  were  simply 
fascinated  by  matters  of  state  and  who  perpetually  gave  their  opinion 
whether  called  upon  or  not.  This  was  a  definite  likeness  to  the  many 
European  mathematicians  who  befuddled  politics  because  they  could 
"draw  no  relationship  between  math  and  political  science  into 
which  so  many  of  them  endeavored." 

As  with  Lilliput  and  Laputa,  the  Land  of  the  Yahoos  in  Gulliver  s 
Travels  was  a  basis  for  White's  portrayal  of  Miss  Brown,  the  pinched 
governess  of  Maria,  and  Mr.  Hater,  the  local  parson  whose  name 
aptly  described  him.  To  stretch  the  connection  still  further,  the  bond 
between  Captain,  the  cook's  dog,  and  the  cook  herself  was  a  happy 
diminuation  of  that  between  the  Houyhnhnms  and  the  Yahoos  in 
Swift's  fantastic  land.  Captain,  alas,  was  the  wiser  of  the  two  (as 
were  the  Houyhnhnms)  and  thought  the  cook  to  be  an  admirable 
pet.  "How  faithful  she  is!  I  always  say, '  you  can't  get  the  same  love 
from  a  dog  that  you  can  from  a  human  being'."  Here  White  drew  a 
similar  (though  more  temporary  than  Swift's)  picture  of  an  animal 
supreme  over  a  human  being.  However,  in  White's  image,  as  op- 
posed to  Swift's,  there  was  affection  between  the  cook  and  her  pet 
(or  the  dog  and  bis  pet?)  rather  than  hate  and  revenge. 

Perhaps  the  connection  between  the  Yahoos  and  Miss  Brown  and 
Mr.  Hater  is  an  even  clearer  one.  From  the  manner  in  which  Gulliver 
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described  his  people  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  though  their  physical 
appearance  seemed  different,  they  otherwise  appeared  to  be  alarm- 
ingly like  the  Yahoos.  The  Yahoos  were  known  to  hate  one  another 
more  than  they  did  any  different  species  of  animals.  The  reason 
seemed  to  be  the  odiousness  of  their  own  shape  which  each  could  see 
in  the  other  but  never  in  himself.  White  picked  up  this  sad  descrip- 
tion and  shaped  Miss  Brown  and  Mr.  Hater  to  fit  perfect  Yahoo 
molds.  These  two  schemers  felt  such  repugnance  for  each  other, 
they  could  not  work  in  accord — even  to  better  their  own  petty 
means.  This  was  a  sorry  state  of  affairs,  indeed.  However,  Miss 
Brown  and  Mr.  Hater  were  pathetic  creatures,  not  terrible  ones. 
Maria  outwitted  them  with  such  facility  that  they  never  realized 
how  cleverly  they  were  being  defeated. 

At  the  close  of  his  weird  tale,  Swift  indirectly  apologized  to  the 
spirits  which  he  knew  had  been  disgruntled  by  his  work.  He  wrote, 
"I  meddle  not  with  any  party,  but  write  without  passion,  prejudice, 
or  ill-will  against  any  man  or  number  of  men  whatsoever."  If  Swift's 
intent  had  been  so  guiltless,  why  did  he  add  those  final  words? 
Indeed,  Swift,  under  the  guise  of  fantasy,  illuminated  the  ugly  reali- 
ties and  truths  about  the  people  he  witnessed  around  him.  He  be- 
came completely  absorbed  within  his  melancholia  and  even  allowed 
his  characters  to  reflect,  with  blinding  clarity,  his  own  confused 
feelings. 

The  delightful  story  of  Mistress  Mashams  Repose,  however,  ended 
very  happily — naturally!  White  created  this  fantasy  in  an  attempt  to 
work  out  his  "dedication  to  the  cause  of  gentleness."  He  was 
properly  discouraged  with  Britain's  political  decline  but  felt  the 
quieter  qualities  of  chivalry,  courtesy,  and  friendliness  far  more 
valuable  than  war  and  violence.  In  Mistress  Masham's  Repose,  White 
rose  above  his  animosities  for  contemporary  problems  and  completely 
lost  himself  in  his  adventuresome  fantasy. 
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Frustration 

I PULLED  Anne  over  to  the  bunkbed  and  lifted  her  to  the  top 
bunk.  Glancing  around  the  room  I  caught  sight  of  three  ragged, 
moth-eaten  blankets.  Nervously  grabbing  them,  I  knocked  a  dirty 
dish  off  the  table.  After  I  wrapped  the  blankets  around  Anne,  I  set 
to  cleaning  up  the  one-room  cabin  we  had  found  in  refuge  from  the 
blizzard.  I  don't  know  yet  where  I  found  the  energy  to  clean  such  a 
God-forsaken  hole  but  I  managed  to  wipe  out  the  stove,  dispose  of 
the  large  dead  weasel  which  had  rilled  the  room  with  a  ghastly 
stench,  and  put  a  pie  pan  over  the  small  hole  in  the  door  to  prevent 
any  wind  or  snow  from  entering.  After  the  room  looked  something 
like  a  room,  I  dropped  into  the  lower  bunk  to  get  some  sleep.  How- 
ever, an  hour  later  as  I  glared  at  the  filthy,  splintered  wood  above 
my  head,  I  came  to  the  realization  that  I  was  too  tired  to  sleep  so  I 
got  up  and  looked  for  some  food. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  one  had  been  in  the  cabin  for  quite  a  while 
from  the  looks  of  the  almost  fossilized  pieces  of  food  in  the  pans. 
I  did,  however,  find  a  half  jar  of  instant  coffee  and  three  cans  of 
Campbell's  soup.  Fortunately  I  had  a  pack  of  matches  with  me  so  I 
lit  the  Franklin  stove  and  melted  snow  for  water.  When  I  had 
finished,  I  woke  Anne  and,  though  she  hated  coffee,  I  noticed  she 
wasn't  fighting  it  today. 

Realizing  that  we  had  to  keep  the  fire  going,  I  lit  another  match 
which  went  out  and  left  us  with  only  three.  Anne  and  I  started  fight- 
ing about  who  should  light  the  next  match  until  finally  she  grabbed 
them  from  my  hand  and  lit  one  carelessly;  it  went  out  also.  I  tried 
to  keep  my  emotions  under  control  but  was  losing  ground  fast.  I 
knew  fighting  would  only  make  matters  worse  so  I  lay  in  my  bed 
staring  at  that  same  filthy  wood.  I  was  too  confused  to  pray  and  too 
scared  to  panic.  I  simply  left  the  matter  in  Anne's  hands.  She  made 
one  last  attempt  but  the  draft  flushed  the  flame  almost  faster  than  it 
had  started.  With  one  match  left,  I  talked  senselessly  with  Anne  until 
she  agreed  to  let  me  try  to  make  the  fire  catch.  At  this  decision  I 
was  numb  and  terrified.  My  hands  were  shaking  and  I  held  my 
breath.  I  knew  now  that  two  lives  were  dependent  on  me,  so  I  struck 
the  match  and  watched  it. ..  as  it  went  out. 

Linda  Corson  '62 
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The  Birthday  Present 

AN  early  morning  sun  was  beaming  brightly.  In  its  light  the 
dew  sparkled.  The  air  was  cool  and  moist.  Except  for  the 
cheerful  songs  of  the  birds,  the  world  was  quiet  and  peaceful.  Few 
people  were  awake  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  very  early  May 
morning. 

A  car  purred  along  the  winding  road,  turned  off,  and  stopped 
under  a  sign  stating,  "Saddle  Tree  Farms,  horses  boarded,  rented, 
trained."  A  girl  jumped  out  and  slammed  the  door  violently  behind 
her,  so  violently  that  she  turned  and  looked  back  at  the  car,  sur- 
prised. Then  she  laughed,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  ran  gaily 
along  the  path  to  the  barn.  Nothing  could  bother  her  today.  Hum- 
ming a  lively  tune,  she  amused  herself  by  seeing  if  she  could  pull 
leaves  off"  the  high  tree  branches  without  breaking  her  stride.  Sud- 
denly a  word  came  into  her  head.  "Effervescent.  Effervescent."  She 
repeated  it  experimentally  several  times.  "That's  me,  bubbling  over 
with  happiness.  And.  .  .oh.  .  .it's  such  a  beautiful  day!" 

She  had  reason  to  be  happy.  It  was  her  seventeenth  birthday,  and 
she  had  been  given  the  most  wonderful  present.  Ever  since  she  had 
learned  to  ride,  ten  years  before,  she  had  wanted  a  horse  of  her  own. 
Now  she  had  one,  and  she  was  going  to  ride  it  for  the  first  time. 

As  she  entered  the  barn,  the  girl  slowed  down  to  a  more  dignified 
pace  and  ran  her  eyes  eagerly  along  the  box  stalls  that  lined  the  walls. 
"She's  a  three-year-old  black  filly,"  her  father  had  told  her,  "with 
a  white  star  and  four  white  sox."  A  man  emerged  from  one  of  the  far 
stalls  leading  a  shiny,  slender,  long-legged  horse.  "Oh,  Joe,  she's 
beautiful,"  the  girl  breathed.  The  filly  danced  around,  tossing  her 
head  playfully. 

Joe  gave  her  a  leg  up,  and  the  horse  frisked  off  doing  funny  little 
jumping  bucks.  "You  are  feeling  good,  aren't  you?  Well,  that  doesn't 
bother  me.  You  aren't  going  to  accomplish  anything  that  way. 
We'll  go  into  the  ring  for  a  while,  and  later  we  can  try  the  trail." 

They  cantered  slowly  along  a  dirt  road.  The  filly  tossed  her  head 
impatiently,  wanting  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could  down  that  wide, 
sandy  road.  In  the  saddle  the  girl  sat  undisturbed.  Her  hands  held 
the  reins  firmly,  but  did  not  pull  too  hard  against  her  horse's  mouth. 
Every  time  the  horse  moved,  the  girl  moved  with  her,  stopping  any 
mischievous  behavior  quickly  and  easily. 
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The  sun  had  risen  a  little  higher  in  the  east,  and  the  air  was  warm- 
er. Young  bright  green  leaves  shook  as  a  breeze  blew  lightly  on 
them.  The  sky  was  a  deep,  cloudless  azure. 

A  rabbit  darted  across  the  path.  The  filly  squealed  with  fear  and 
reared.  Higher  and  higher  she  went.  The  girl  kicked  her  feet  out  of 
the  stirrups  and  slid  off.  "Ouf!"  she  said  as  she  turned  her  ankle  and 
went  down.  The  birds  and  the  breeze  seemed  to  hold  their  breaths 
as  the  horse  teetered,  perpendicular  to  the  earth,  and  slowly  started 
to  fall  backward.  The  girl  tried  to  roll  out  of  the  way.  One  more 
turn,  and  she'd  make  it. 

The  sky  was  still  blue;  the  birds  were  still  singing;  a  breeze  whis- 
pered softly.  A  little  way  down  the  trail,  the  filly  munched  con- 
tentedly on  some  fresh,  green  grass. 

Marilynn  Fairfax  '59 


&       &  & 


John  Fremmon  smelled  of  cheapness  and  grimy,  pungent 
sweat. 

The  crow's  feet  furrowed  near  his  pallid  and  slightly 

nonsensical  eyes  were  crevices  filled  with 

grime. 

A  handshake  left  a  too-lasting  reminder  of  the  man 
for  some. . . 

for  others — a  Yankee,  every  unscrubbed  inch. 
Knew  everybody,  everything — that  "you'd  git  ther 
jest  as  fast  as  the  otha  fella  if  you  kept  at  a  good, 
stidy  pace." 

Moderately  ambitious:  just  plain  moderate. 

I  loved  John  Fremmon,  the  gardener-man. 
He  was  the  earth,  too. 

Diane  Montgomery  '59 
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The  Cat 

IT  is  a  truth  not  acknowledged,  that  the  cat  is  the  most  important 
member  of  our  family.  The  cat  is  aware  of  this  fact,  however. 
My  father  is  walking  up  the  walk  in  front  of  our  house  carrying 
papers  and  books.  He  feels  that  he  is  being  watched,  and  so  glances 
at  the  window.  The  picture  he  sees  is  typical.  The  shade  has  been 
pulled  because  of  the  approaching  nightfall,  but  there  are  three 
inches  left,  under  which  the  cat  may  look  without  openly  manifest- 
ing his  interest  in  the  world  outside. 

My  father  enters  the  house  now,  to  find  that  the  cat  has  con- 
descended to  turn  his  head  toward  the  door  and  set  his  cold  yellow 
eyes  upon  his  master.  The  cat  drops  his  eyes  and  looks  away. 

My  mother  is  in  the  kitchen  and  has  begun  to  cook  supper.  She 
opens  the  refrigerator,  and,  within  two  seconds,  the  cat,  losing 
some  of  his  sophistication,  has  flown  through  two  rooms  and  has 
placed  himself  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  impossible  to  close  the 
door  to  the  refrigerator  without  carrying  him  away  from  the  area  or 
feeding  him  his  special  brand  of  frozen  horsemeat.  The  former 
method  is  tried  first.  Mother  carries  the  cat,  who  weighs  fifteen 
pounds,  into  the  dining  room  and  closes  the  refrigerator. 

The  cat  remains  on  a  dining  room  chair  for  about  five  seconds  in 
order  that  he  will  not  seem  overanxious,  and  then  he  hops  down  and 
returns  to  the  kitchen.  There  he  begins  his  usual  ankle  polishing  so 
that  everyone  will  be  assured  of  his  presence.  Tiring  of  this,  he  finally 
lies  down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  disinterestedly  watches 
everyone  walk  around  him. 

Finally  our  dinner  is  ready,  and  the  cat  is  also  fed.  He  receives  his 
meal  first,  of  course. 

Then  the  family  is  sent  around  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  means 
by  which  he  might  escape. 

The  family  finally  reaches  the  dining  room,  to  find  that  the  cat  is 
stretched  out  on  one  of  the  chairs.  The  chair  is  carefully  moved  close 
to  another  chair,  which  is  not  used,  so  that  when  it  is  tipped,  he  can 
move  without  much  effort  to  the  other  chair. 

The  dinner  commences  and  goes  normally  until  a  screen  door 
which  has  been  forgotten  slams.  At  this  cue,  the  family  springs  into 
action. 

My  brother,  who  is  the  first  person  up,  discovers  the  door  through 
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which  our  fugitive  has  escaped.  My  mother  rushes  to  light  up  the 
backyard  while  my  father  turns  on  the  lights  to  the  two  patios. 

I  rush  outside  and  begin  stalking  the  runaway.  By  this  time  he 
has  had  time  to  run  about  ten  yards.  The  cat  views  this  as  a  game  of 
chase,  and  so  he  stops  and  watches  me.  When  I  am  almost  up  to  him 
he  trots  another  ten  feet.  He  usually  runs  me  through  an  obstacle 
course — through  bushes,  under  bushes,  on  walls,  over  walls,  around 
the  house  two  or  three  times.  Finally  he  decides  it  is  time  to  quit;  he 
lies  down,  rolls  over,  and  acts  as  though  nothing  has  happened.  He 
is  immediately  carried  into  the  house  where  he  is  received  like  a 
returning  prodigal  son.  These  tracking  exploits  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, however,  because,  when  he  does  stay  out  all  night,  he  usually 
feels  he  must  serenade  us  and  the  neighbors,  and  his  efforts  are  not 
appreciated  by  either  group. 

After  the  excitement,  the  cat  goes  into  the  living  room  and  takes 
the  best  chair.  We  follow  and  read,  talk,  or  watch  television.  Finally 
the  cat  is  carefully  put  to  bed. 

The  cat  is  the  odd  mixture  of  quick  parts,  sarcastic  humor,  reserve, 
and  caprice  which  five  years  of  running  our  family  has  created. 

Mary  Candace  Smith  '60 


O  Muse  of  Sonnets  Past,  to  thee  I  cry! 

There  is  an  issue  even  I  can  see, 

For  which  I  know  thou  often  now  must  sigh, 

To  which  I  hope  a  forced  end  will  be. 

Years  past,  when  thy  quick  spirit  so  did  skim 

'Cross  minds  which  waited  for  thy  glowing  flame 

To  warm  by  it  their  yet  unkindled  whims, 

They  who  received  thee,  received  their  fame. 

But  now  the  odes  of  jaded  Poet  fail, 

(For  thou  art  far  too  worn  to  give  new  fire) 

And  Poet  sadly  sighs,  then,  weary,  wails 

For  some  Love  tenth,  his  longing  to  prevail. 

Then  flee,  old  Muse  of  Sonnets  Past,  oh  do! 

And  in  thy  stead  send  thou  a  sister  new. 


Clarissa  Hutchins  '60 


Katharine  Holt 


Philip  and  William 


There  is  in  each  author  s  best  books  the  stir  of  life — and  in  none  of  them 
can  you  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  author s  enigmatic  personality." 

AT  the  present  I  am  concerned  with  two  of  Somerset  Maugham's 
best  books,  Of  Human  Bondage  which  he  wrote  in  1918,  and 
Cakes  and  Ale  which  he  wrote  in  1930.  I  am  seriously  puzzled  about 
Maugham's  personality,  as  shown  through  these  two  books.  The 
fact  is  that  Maugham  appears  to  have  a  split  personality. 

My  first  introduction  to  Maugham  was  through  his  book  Of 
Human  Bondage.  I  was  intrigued  by  the  story,  the  boy,  and  the  author 
of  this  book.  The  story  was  a  tender  and  lovely  story  about  the  suffer- 
ing of  Philip.  Philip's  life ' '  dragged  upon' '  a  club  foot.  The  world  as 
seen  through  Philip's  eyes  was  painful.  He  was  not  a  part  of  the 
world's  happiness.  He  was  sensitive,  and  people  inflicted  wounds 
upon  him  easily.  There  was  not  one  place  in  the  book  where  you 
laughed  with  the  boy  or  author  (unless  it  was  that  you  had  to  laugh 
to  keep  from  crying).  Surely  Maugham  was  a  serious,  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  writer. 

I  sought  another  book  of  Maugham's  and  I  found  Cakes  and  Ale. 
This  book  has  given  me  a  new  glimpse  of  Maugham.  Cakes  and  Ale 
is  a  brilliant  and  wicked  satire.  I  have  found  that  on  each  page 
Maugham  seems  to  be  working  towards  perfection  in  words  and 
clever  compounds — "Disembarrassing"  which  fits  into  a  phrase  that 
is  a  parody  on  an  everyday  situation.  "Roy  is  found  disembarrassing 
an  elderly  lady  of  an  empty  cup."  Each  page  is  packed  solid  with 
cut  and  dried  wit.  Certain  reviews  that  I  have  read  say  that  the  book 
is  Maugham  himself.  Surely  Maugham  was  a  cold,  clever  and  cynical 
writer. 

To  show  the  conflicting  aspects  of  Maugham's  character,  I  have 
used  a  meeting  with  the  main  characters  of  Of  Human  Bondage  and  of 
Cakes  and  Ale.  I  have  represented  the  book,  Of  Human  Bondage,  by 
Philip  Carey,  the  main  character.  However,  Cakes  and  Ale  is  written 
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in  the  first  person  singular.  The  narrator  is  meant  to  be  William 
Somerset  Maugham  himself.  Therefore  I  have  given  the  narrator  and 
main  character  the  name  of  William. 

I  suddenly  feel  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  two  very  great  men, 
and  what  a  delightful  evening  I  have  had — sitting  between  the  two 
men,  and  of  my  own  accord,  I  gave  Philip  my  hand — suddenly 
Philip  grew  conscious  that  William  was  holding  my  other  hand. 

Philip  and  William  were  very  different.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
came  to  be  that  I  was  in  the  society  of  both  tonight.  Usually  I  met 
these  men  separately  and  in  this  way  I  knew  them  both  well.  Philip 
seemed  more  quiet  than  usual.  He  sat  silent  while  William  and  I 
chattered  away  and  he  thought  how  good  it  was  to  see  people  happy. 
William  was  quite  annoyed  that  Philip  was  present  this  evening. 
Actually  I  am  not  sure  if  he  had  the  right  to  be  annoyed;  I  cannot 
remember  which  of  these  two  men  I  invited  first.  However,  William 
was  beginning  to  think  that  Philip  was  a  determined  fellow,  and  he 
thought  that  nothing  short  of  a  downright  "go  to  Hell"  would 
check  his  persistence  and  send  him  away.  Now  it  did  seem  strange 
to  have  brought  these  two  men  together. 

As  I  wonder  now,  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  know  as  much  about 
me  as  I  know  about  them.  I  know  them  well  enough  to  cite  the  two 
differences  between  them.  Where  William  is  greatly  sophistication 
and  wit, Philip  is  greatly  love  and  sensitivity.  However,  neither  man 
was  so  very  precise  that  he  was  able  to  epitomize  himself  in  the 
terse  terms  above,  nor  was  either  interested  in  analyzing  himself. 
They  enjoyed  telling  long  stories  of  experiences  that  pertained  to 
themselves.  Many  of  the  conversations  were  characteristic  of  Wil- 
liam and  Philip  and  I  wish  never  to  forget  certain  stories.  Yet  I  am 
not  so  annoying  as  to  run  out  and  get  a  pencil  and  paper  to  write 
them  down.  However,  there  are  two  monologues  that  I  will  always 
remember.  William  often  spoke  of  the  literary  circle  of  London  of 
which  he  was  a  part.  One  night  he  was  talking  about  a  book  which 
he  had  begun  to  write  in  the  first  person  singular."  It  is  all  very  well 
when  you  can  show  yourself  in  an  amiable  or  touching  light,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  the  modest,  heroic,  or  pathetic 
humorous  which  in  this  mode  is  much  cultivated;  it  is  charming  to 
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write  about  yourself  when  you  can  see  on  the  reader's  eyelash  the 
glittering  tear  and  on  his  lips  the  tender  smile,  but  it  is  not  so  nice 
when  you  have  to  exhibit  yourself  as  a  plain  damned  fool."  William 
continued  and  described  himself  as  a  slave  of  passion  and  desire. 

"People  told  Philip  that  he  was  unemotional;  but  he  knew  that  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  emotions;  an  accidental  kindness  touched 
him  so  much  that  sometimes  he  did  not  venture  to  speak  in  order  not 
to  betray  the  unsteadyness  of  his  voice.  But  notwithstanding  he  was 
able  to  look  at  himself  from  the  outside  and  smile  with  amusement. 
He  said,' By  Jove,  if  I  weren't  so  flippant  I  should  hang  myself.'  " 
Philip  continued  and  described  the  agony  that  he  endured  as  a  slave 
of  passion  and  desire. 

Both  Philip  and  William  tell  stories  in  a  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing way,  and  yet,  the  ways  are  very  different.  If  the  stories  of  Wil- 
liam were  thrown  in  the  air  for  a  moment,  they  would  glitter  with 
scintillating  sparks  of  sophistication  and  satire  long  enough  to  light 
the  main  street  of  London.  If  Philip's  stories  were  frozen  in  air  for  a 
moment  they  would  glow  swiftly  with  blushing  colors  and  rays  of 
love  long  enough  to  light  a  corner  in  Soho. 

William  and  I  would  laugh  jovially  at  his  stories.  He  told  them  in 
such  a  clever  manner  that  I  tried  carefully,  yet  casually,  to  remember 
each  one  exactly.  The  next  day  I  amused  my  friends  with  William's 
stories.  Then  I  listened  to  Philip's  stories.  His  experiences  I  encased 
within  my  heart.  They  seemed  more  personal  to  me  and  they  were 
not  for  everyone  to  hear. 

A  boy's  childhood  is  often  talked  of  with  jest.  The  sophisticated 
teenager  reminisces  about  childhood  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  and 
the  aged  man  reminisces  about  his  childhood  with  gusto  and  feeling. 
Philip  revered  the  suffering  he  endured  as  a  boy.  William  very  seldom 
considered  his  childhood.  Both  William  and  Philip,  as  boys,  shunned 
the  geniality  of  a  stranger  because  of  their  awkward  shyness.  They 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  seek  the  companionship  of  other  people 
so  that  they  spent  the  daylight  hours  in  other  various  ways.  Philip 
developed  an  acute  imagination,  and  became  enthralled  in  books. 
"As  soon  as  he  started  a  book  with  two  solitary  travelers  riding 
along  the  brink  of  a  desperate  ravine  he  knew  he  was  safe."  William 
did  very  little  except  practice  his  theory  of  superiority  on  the  gentle 
folk  in  Blackstable. 
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Both  Philip  and  William  were  insecure  as  boys.  As  they  grew 
older  they  began  to  notice  the  world  around  them.  It  seemed  that 
certain  people  always  fought,  but  in  some  situations  there  seemed  to 
be  an  intangible  devotion  that  drew  certain  people  together.  Philip 
was  very  much  thrilled  by  the  beauty  and  enigmatic  quality  of  his 
grandmother's  devotion  to  him  "when  you  were  a  little  boy,  al- 
though I  knew  it  was  wicked,  I  used  to  wish  that  you  would  be  ill 
so  that  I  could  nurse  you  night  and  day."  William  treated  devotion 
in  a  more  cynical  way.  "She  devoted  herself  to  looking  after  him  for 
twenty-five  years — Othello's  occupation,  you  know.  I  feel  sorry  for 
her."  The  word  devotion,  in  William's  sentences,  becomes  a  misfit 
in  the  English  language. 

Philip  also  began  to  notice  the  world  of  people  around  him.  He 
was  eager  to  meet  all  the  people  whom  he  saw.  He  met  many  people 
that  were  failures,  and  yet  he  learned  something  from  each  person 
and  he  was  devoted  to  all  of  them.  With  anxiety  he  described  to  me 
each  friend's  philosophy  and  way  of  living  life.  He  was  concerned 
about  drawing  a  complete  and  true  picture  of  each  person  and  he 
often  spent  a  whole  evening  describing  one  person. 

William  described  nothing  more  than  his  own  experiences  with 
other  people.  The  other  people  were  subordinate  to  him.  If  he  men- 
tioned them  once  it  was  because  many  years  ago  they  had  walked 
on  his  path;  usually  he  let  them  walk  away  without  calling  them 
back.  I  never  felt  that  I  knew  any  of  his  friends  very  well  because  he 
introduced  them  only  once,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  they  ceased  to 
exist  when  out  of  his  presence. 

William  glided  easily  from  a  discussion  of  another  person  in  whom 
he  was  not  interested  to  a  thought  that  he  had  been  working  out. 
While  he  was  talking  about  an  old  friend,  he  abruptly  began  dis- 
cussing beauty  and  said,  "Beauty  is  a  bit  of  a  bore."  He  ended  his 
conversation  with  this  phrase  and  he  left  me  dashed  up  against  a 
rock  with  his  developed  ideas  caught  in  my  throat.  He  believed  that 
"beauty  is  an  ecstasy  which  is  as  simple  as  hunger."  "Beauty  is 
perfection  and  perfection  holds  your  attention  but  for  a  little  while." 
"  Beauty  is  a  blind  alley  on  mountain  peak  which  once  reached  leads 
nowhere."  He  has  performed  marvels  with  his  words  and  ideas.  The 
parallels  which  he  draws  appear  to  be  logical;  although  the  argu- 
ment is  perfect,  there  seems  to  be  something  not  acceptable.  There- 
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fore  a  stubborn  pride  in  me  clings  to  the  ethereal  quality  of  beauty. 
To  William  beauty  did  not  exist. 

Philip  found  beauty  in  simple  things — the  pattern  that  the  sun 
made  on  the  ground,  "and  the  movement  of  a  child  in  ragged 
clothes."  For  six  months  while  he  was  absorbed  with  an  inexpli- 
cable passion  for  Mildred,  he  lost  all  delight  in  the  world.  But  then 
one  morning  the  bird  of  passion  flew  away;  as  it  flew,  the  blackness 
which  had  surrounded  him  became  a  voluptuous  wing  stroke  in 
accordance  with  the  wing,  and  was  drawn  away  with  the  bird  into 
the  sky. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  choose  between  William  and  Philip, 
the  two  men  sitting  by  my  side.  As  I  squeeze  Philip's  hand  he  dis- 
appears. I  realize  now,  that  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  Philip  I 
will  have  to  read  Of  Human  Bondage  over  and  over  again  because 
Philip  was  only  the  first  phase  in  the  development  of  the  writer,  and 
never  appeared  again. 

When  Maugham  wrote  Of  Human  Bondage  he  was  a  serious  and 
sympathetic  writer.  This  book  was  his  first  success;  it  made  him 
famous.  But  since  he  wrote  Of  Human  Bondage  he  has  become  a  more 
experienced  writer.  He  has  developed  his  style  and  changed  his 
emphasis.  He  is  now  humorous,  witty,  and  satirical;  Cakes  and  Ale 
is  written  in  this  new  style. 

William  certainly  is  a  talented  person  and  very  entertaining  to  be 
with.  He  will  never  cease  to  be  witty.  Variations  of  his  character 
appear  in  many  of  Maugham's  later  works.  But  I  will  often  look 
forward  to  the  late  evening  after  William  has  left  so  that  I  may 
rejoin  Philip  in  Of  Human  Bondage. 
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Lines  on  Lines 

A  poem  is  a  poem  is  a  poem. 
Is  it  now! 

How  now  brown  cow? 

A  poem  has  rhythm  and  meter  and  rhyme 
Which  can  put  you  into  a  mood  sublime, 
Or  make  the  whole  world  weep  for  all  time. 

A  poem  has  a  thing  called  Alliteration, 
For  scintillating,  spicy,  stinging  sensation 
That  makes  each  word  the  other's  relation. 

A  poem  has  another  trick  known  as  Metaphor, 
Which  makes  Fido  a  man,  and  his  girl  a  Laborador — 
And  is  often  the  reason  which  the  poem  was  written  for! 

A  poem  sometimes  boasts  a  device  called  Hyperbole, 
Which  makes  ice  cream  tasteless  and  burnt  toast  superbole! 
(It's  been  said  that  the  truth  is  not  in  Hyperbole.) 

A  poem  almost  has  to  be  made  of  an  Image, 
Which  creates  a  lost  discord  from  a  real  scrimmage. 
A  poem  using  this  trick  is  terribly  aver-age. 

Indeed,  some  poems  even  make  a  point! 

And  provide  for  their  readers  a  soothing  oint- 

Ment  for  those  who  suffer  a  brain-aching  joint. 

Do  you  see  how  now, 

I  was  asked  by  the  cow, 

A  poem  is  a  poem  is  a.  poem? 

Susan  Goodwillie  '59 


Duncan  Moose 


A  Hero  Without  a  Novel 


SELF  was  a  young  man  in  his  middle  twenties.  One  day  he  decided 
he  would  like  to  journey  to  the  land  of  power  and  wealth.  He 
went  down  to  the  nearest  rilling  station  and  got  a  map.  On  the  map, 
the  land  of  power  and  wealth  was  located  at  the  end  of  highway  68, 
the  road  to  success. 

Self,  being  an  independent  man,  set  out  alone  from  his  home  town 
of  Hypocrisy  on  the  road  to  success.  On  his  journey  he  took  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  money.  He  had  been  informed  that  in  the  lands  through 
which  he  would  have  to  pass  there  were  two  gods — Yahweh  and 
Mammon. 

Self,  on  his  journey,  soon  met  Friend.  Friend  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  first  land  bordering  the  road — more  knowledge 
than  Self.  Self  therefore  found  Friend  an  admirable  companion  and  a 
fine  person.  However,  at  the  border  of  the  second  country  Friend 
was  mysteriously  transformed.  He  was  changed  into  a  stepping  stone 
along  the  road  to  success. 

Self  pursued  his  way  through  the  second  land,  a  land  in  which  the 
people  worshipped  Yahweh.  The  populace  was  hostile  to  Self  as  he 
did  not  worship  their  god.  To  remedy  this  situation,  Self  made  a 
small  detour  through  the  Bath  of  Religion  which  had  been  adver- 
tised on  the  billboards.  From  this  bath  he  emerged  visibly  cured 
from  his  past  heresy  and  ready  to  continue  his  way  through  a  now 
receptive  land  Number  Two. 

At  the  border  of  the  third  land  Self  was  detained  by  customs  and 
placed  in  the  Castle  of  Ethics.  In  this  castle  he  was  reclothed  in  a 
suit  and  cape.  His  previous  clothes  were  placed  in  his  bag.  Self  was 
told  by  the  authorities  that  the  law  of  their  land  required  everyone 
to  be  dressed  in  clothes  fashioned  in  the  Castle  of  Ethics.  Self  pro- 
ceeded to  thank  the  customs  inspectors;  once  out  of  sight  of  the 
customs  house,  he  replaced  his  old  clothes  and  then  hid  them  from 
view  under  his  new  cape  of  Ethics.  Now  having  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  country,  Self  continued  his  way.  He  found  the  road  very 
tiresome. 

Shortly  he  saw  advertised  a  short-cut  to  land  Number  Four,  the 
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land  of  wealth  and  power.  Self,  to  lessen  his  boredom  and  to  speed 
progress,  decided  to  follow  the  advertised  "short-cut  to  crime." 

Following  the  new  route,  Self  was  confronted  with  a  decision. 
There  was  a  fork  in  the  road.  Over  one  branch  hung  the  sign: 

Repent  now  and  be  saved. 

The  other  sign  read: 

Remember  the  11th  commandment: 
Thou  shalt  not  be  caught. 

Self  followed  the  second  road  and  the  11th  commandment  to  the 
border  of  the  land  of  power  and  wealth.  The  customs  inspectors 
were  very  pleasant  and  furnished  Self  with  a  cloak  of  respectability 
as  a  reward  for  having  reached  their  land  without  mishaps. 


Shadowy  Fear 

I KNOCKED  timidly  on  the  door  of  the  gloomy  old  house  and 
was  quickly  admitted  into  the  dark  and  shadowy  hall.  As  I 
began  my  long  walk  to  the  conclusively  closed  door  at  the  end,  my 
knees  began  to  knock,  and  my  teeth  to  chatter.  I  could  hardly  make 
my  feet  move  and  with  every  step  I  became  more  and  more  frightened. 
The  old  hall  was  a  dusty  one  with  a  mirror  on  one  side  that  played 
hide  and  seek  with  the  shadows.  As  I  came  closer  and  closer  to  the 
door  at  the  end,  it  looked  more  and  more  foreboding.  Though  the 
door  was  not  open,  I  could  see  his  unfeeling  stare  as  he  sat  at  his 
colossal  walnut  desk  with  his  hands  folded — waiting.  As  I  came 
nearer,  the  shadows  seemed  to  close  in  on  me  and  the  intensity  was 
increased  each  minute.  My  hand  was  suddenly  on  the  doorknob — no! 
I  couldn't  do  it.  The  shadows  crept  closer  and  closer  finally  forcing 
my  hand  to  turn  the  knob.  There  he  was  just  as  I  had  imagined.  His 
hair  was  graying  at  the  temples,  he  was  rather  old,  his  hands  were 
folded,  and  on  his  face  he  wore  a  cold  and  masked  expression. 

I  stood  there  for  what  seemed  like  hours  until  finally  something 
forced  me  to  say  it.  "Sir,  I'm  afraid  I  had  a  little  accident  playing 
baseball."  There!  The  worst  was  out — all  the  muscles  in  my  body 
relaxed.  Something  inside  me  said,  "Everything's  going  to  be  all 
right  now." 

Martha  Lyman  '62 


Sally  Babb 


Mike 


THE  sunlight  through  the  great  yellowed  tent  soaked  the  air  in 
the  warmth  of  life.  A  network  of  guy  ropes  and  wires  spanned 
the  roof.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  clamor  of  hundreds  of  excited 
dogs.  Some  paced  and  rattled  their  chains  across  their  benches,  some 
sat  and  made  a  business  of  looking  highly  bored,  and  a  few  lunged 
at  every  passer-by  with  bared  fangs.  Their  eyes,  for  the  most  part, 
wished  longingly  at  their  masters  to  take  them  home  from  this  un- 
natural place. 

The  boy  wasn't  tall  enough  to  see  over  the  benches.  He  was  con- 
fused. Then  he  shut  his  eyes  and  repeated  to  himself,  "Past  the 
Poodles,  left,  right  at  the  Dobermans,  left."  He  opened  them  just  in 
time  to  see  a  huge  woman  bearing  down  on  him. 

She  looked  anxious.  Her  frizzy  curls  bounded  wildly.  Her  face  was 
red.  In  her  hand  she  carried  an  immense  atomizer  of  perfume. 

Looking  from  left  to  right  she  called,  "Here,  Sweetie  Pie,  come  to 
Mommy." 

His  face  a  picture  of  pure  wonder,  the  boy  turned  slowly  to  watch 
her  disappear.  He  let  the  pan  tip  and  spilled  some  water  on  the  saw- 
dust floor.  Startled,  he  hurried  on. 

"Past  the  Poodles."  A  man  and  his  wife  were  frantically  pinning 
the  hair  out  of  Poncho's  eyes  with  bobbie  pins. 

"Who's  judging?"  asked  the  man. 

"O'Reilly,"  snapped  the  wife,  her  mouth  full  of  pins. 

The  man  said  a  bad  word  and  helped  his  wife  with  the  unruly  fore- 
lock of  hair. 

Walking  on,  scuffing  the  saw-dust,  the  boy's  attention  was  riveted 
on  the  oscillation  of  the  water  in  his  precious  dish.  A  dog  brush 
dropped  out  of  his  pocket  and  he  leaned  over  to  pick  it  up,  spilling 
just  a  little  more  water.  The  perspiration  ran  in  little  rivulets  down 
his  round  face. 

Left,  and  by  the  long,  tall  Dobermans  he  went.  And  on,  feeling 
anxious.  He  had  no  eyes  for  the  polished  black  and  bronze  of  their 
short  coats.  Almost  there.  Ahead  he  saw  a  growing  crowd  of  people 
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at  his  destination.  He  hurried  forward,  smiling.  His  dog  was  being 
admired.  He  thought  with  pride  and  gratitude  of  the  way  he  and 
his  mother  had  scrubbed  and  brushed  until  Mike's  coat  was  whiter 
than  ever  before. 

"He  looks  just  like  a  pig!"  sneered  a  fat  man. 

The  boy  stopped. 

"What  is  it?"  queried  another. 

The  boy  stared  in  unbelief. 

"I  thought  this  was  a  dog  show." 

"Who  let  it  in?" 

The  fat  man  bent  down  and  made  a  face.  People  giggled. 
Mike  wagged  his  tail. 
People  laughed  harder. 

The  sun  made  the  tent  hot.  The  smell  of  saw-dust  and  dogs  filled 
the  air.  The  people  moved  on. 

The  boy  walked  softly  to  the  dog.  He  set  down  the  pan,  and 
watched  the  dog  drink.  He  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  felt  empty. 

Mike  waddled  up  softly  and  gently  licked  his  master's  face. 
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Upon  Watching  the  Rain 

I  love  to  hear  the  sound  of  falling  rain, 

Its  pitter-patter  on  a  hot  tin  roof, 

The  way  it  splashes  on  my  windowpane, 

And  holds  itself  from  human  cares  aloof. 

The  thunder  rolls  across  a  darkening  sky, 

The  water  pours  upon  the  barren  earth, 

Sharp  lightning  cuts  a  path  through  clouds  on  high, 

From  out  of  this  a  miracle — a  birth. 

New  flowers  of  the  spring  uplift  their  heads, 

The  gentle  rain  bestows  its  blessing  there, 

Bright  sunlight  glints  across  a  dampened  bed, 

Divine  Aurora  shows  her  tender  care. 

The  earth  when  waiting,  desolate — in  pain, 

Uplifts  its  arms  and  cries  for  blessed  rain. 

Janet  Dennison  '60 
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On  a  Battlefield 

A  flower: 

The  lowly  dandelion — 
Upright,  steadfast  yet 
gently  bending  in  the  wind 
Standing  alone  while 
All  around  lies  the 
Ravaged  plain  of  war. 
Rich  earth  profaned 
By  man-made  tools 
By  blood  and  gore  and  filth, 
But  still  erect, 
Slight  but  true, 
A  flower: 

The  lowly  dandelion. 

Olea  Smith  '60 


Nathalie  Taft 


"Yessir,  Got  Me  a  Son" 


{Atlantic  Monthly  Honorable  Mention  Story) 

SARAH  woke  with  a  jolt  and  started  to  sit  up,  but  the  cumbersome 
bulge  around  her  midriff  forced  her  to  recline  again.  Still  groggy, 
she  could  not  focus  her  mind  on  a  point  so  fine  as  what  had  awakened 
her.  It  couldn't  have  been  the  sun  for  it  was  too  early,  and  besides, 
the  glimpse  of  sky  she  caught  through  the  tiny  window  didn't  look 
very  promising.  As  she  lay  on  her  back,  she  felt  the  movement  of  her 
unborn  child  and  this  slight  stir  brought  to  mind  what  before  she 
couldn't  remember.  The  pain,  that  was  it.  The  contracting  pain  had 
forced  her  to  open  her  weary  eyes. 
"  Vin?  Vin,  you  awake?" 
"Uh?" 

"Vincent,  you'd  better  be  gettin'  up." 

The  thin,  lumpy  mattress  jarred  and  the  springs  squeaked  as 
Vincent  heaved  himself  out  of  bed. 

"  What-sa-mattah?  You  look  like  a  crab's  got  hold'a  your  big 
toe!" 

"I  think. .  .1  think  you'd  better  fetch  the  doctah." 

"Suah,  Sarah,  suah.  I  mean  so  soon.  . .?  Uh,  suah,  that's  what  I'll 
do — fetch  the  doctah." 

After  hurriedly  buttoning  the  last  button  on  his  heavy  duty  shirt 
only  to  find  he  had  done  them  all  wrong,  after  slipping  on  the 
suspenders  so  that  they  were  twisted,  he  managed  to  lace  his  tired 
shoes  properly  and  start  for  the  door. 

"  Ain't-ya  havin'  no  breakfast?"  inquired  Sarah  as  she  thrust  two 
gnarled  pieces  of  kindling  into  the  stove. 

"Ehyeh. .  .1  reckon  I  will,  but  I  figgered  you  was  in  a  hurry." 

Placing  a  crude  bowl  on  the  table,  she  replied,  "I  am  in  a  hurry, 
but  if  ya'  don't  eat  yer  breakfast  ya'  jest  might  not  get  t'all." 

As  Vince  galloped  through  his  meal,  he  asked  hesitantly,  "Ya' 
got  bad  pains?  I  remember  my  ma — she  was  jest  'bout  doubled  over 
with  'em  when  my  sister  Catherine  was  a-comin'." 

"Hush  up  now — I'm  doin'  fine.  Jest  you  get  yerself  in  that  boat 
and  fetch  that  doctah." 
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Sarah's  fears  from  the  past  nine  months  culminated  almost  to  the 
point  of  tears  as  Vincent's  two-week  growth  of  beard  touched  her 
cheek  in  a  token  of  farewell.  "Stop  that,  Sarah.  You're  too  old  to 
cry,"  she  thought,  and  said,  "I'll  jest  make  myself  busy  till  ya'  get 
back.  Don't  look  too  good  out,  so  you  be  careful.  .  .  heah?" 

Outside,  waves  slapping  the  rocks  echoed  in  the  early  morning. 
An  ingenious  "haul-off"  had  been  rigged  at  the  narrow  end  of  the 
cove,  and  here  Vincent  kept  his  dory.  Deftly  climbing  down  the 
rocks,  Vin  could  hear  the  popping  of  seaweed  and  the  muffled  crush- 
ing of  periwinkles  as  his  heavy  feet  landed  on  each  ledge.  Sarah 
watched  her  husband  step  into  the  boat,  untie  the  various  lines,  and 
guide  the  bulky  craft  out  of  shallow  water.  With  his  feet  squarely 
lodged  against  the  sturdy  sides,  Vincent  leaned  his  entire  body  into 
each  stroke.  Soon  he  was  out  of  Sarah's  sight. 

Each  powerful  push  forward  on  the  oars  used  the  broad  strength 
of  Vin's  hands,  arms,  and  back.  His  mind  worked  in  rhythm  with 
the  oars. 

Fifty-two  years  old  I  am, 

Sarah's  nigh  on  to  forty-eight, 

Strange  to  get  a  young-un 

This  time  my  life. 

Sloooow  down,  Vince, 

Ya  jest  cetched  a  crab. 

Wonder  if  doc' 11  be  in. 

Thar's  the  red  buoy! 

'Bout  half-way,  now; 

Ehyeh — half-way . 

Bott's  in  no  shape 

T'take  a  doctah  in. 

I'm  used  to  it,  but 

I  guess  it  do  smell, 

Don't  it? 


Thar's  the  cused  markah! 

Suah  a  choah  rowin'  all  that  way 

Jest  to  find  'em  gone.  . . 

"So  sorry,  the  doctor's 

Gone  for  the  week." 

Wondah  how  Sarah's  comin'. 
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Suah  wish  we  had  some 
Neighbors  to  help  her, 
She's  a  strong  woman,  but.  .  . 
Wish  her  ma  was  still  with  us.  .  . 
Last  wintah  was  hard.  .  . 
Looks  like  we're  in  fer  some  rain. 
Jest  'bout  all  I  need. 
Fer  I  go  up  t'Bath 
I'll  stop  in  t'see  Sarah. 


Sarah  had,  by  this  time,  washed  the  meager  dishes,  stretched  the 
worn  sheets  and  matted  blankets  over  the  lumpy  mattress,  and  fixed 
her  hair  in  a  tight  knot  behind  her  ears.  Beads  of  sweat  broke  out 
along  her  upper  lip,  her  knuckles  clenched  white,  and  another  pain 
wrenched  her  body.  She  began  to  walk,  slowly  but  firmly.  Right 
foot  after  left  foot,  the  length  of  the  one-room  cabin.  Right  foot 
after  left  foot,  back  again.  A  sudden  draft  of  cold  and  dampness 
swept  across  the  room.  The  door  banged  shut  and  the  draft  vanished. 

"  Vince!  What  ya'  back  so  soon  fer?" 

"Doc  ovah  t'the  harbah's  gone  fer  the  week.  I'm  goin'  t'try  up 
t'Bath.  I'll  be  as  quick  as  I  can." 

"Looks  pretty  bad.  Don't  forget  yer  sou'westah."  Again  the 
draft  came  and  went. 

The  sky  had  darkened  ominously  and  even  as  Vincent  set  out,  the 
first  drops  of  rain  landed  presumptuously  on  his  forehead  and  ran 
down  his  bristly  cheek.  This  time  the  wind  blew  over  the  bow  be- 
cause he  rowed  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  had  it  stopped  he 
would  have  fallen  flat,  for  he  leaned  upon  it  hard. 
Ehyeh,  the  wind's  pickin'  up — 
I  hope  my  pots  don't  drag. 
Tide's  runnin'  hard  ovah 
to  the  gut. 

Sloooow  down  oY  man — 
Got  a  long  ways  to  go  yet. 


In  between  breaths,  Vincent  managed  to  say,  "  'scuse  me,  ma'am, 
's  doctah  home?" 
"Land  sakes,  another  call.  Won't  you  come  in?" 
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"It's  my  wife,  ma'am.  She's  havin'  my  son.  .  .1  mean  child.  I'm 
in  a  hurry.  Did  ya  say  the  doctah  was  heah?" 

"He's  just  back  this  minute  from  another  delivery  case... I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  wait  till  he's  had  something  to  eat.  Say,  are 
you  new  around  these  parts?  I  can't  recall  ever  seeing  you  before." 

"New?  No,  ma'am.  Ma  family's  been  in  these  parts  fer  generations. 
I'm  from  the  islands.  Ehyeh,  guess  that's  why  ya  haven't  seen  me 
afore.  Don't  get  ovah  heah  much.  Yessir,  ma  folks  been  livin'  'round 
heah  fer  a  long  time.  Mighty  purty  place  ya  got  heah.  Ma  wife, 
Sarah,  she  suah  would  like  it." 

"Excuse  me.  .  .I'll  tell  the  doctor  you're  here." 

"I  guess  she  jest  didn't  wanta  heah  me  talk.  What's  takin'  that 
fool  doc  s'  long?  Them's  mighty  purty  pictures  ovah  theah.  Hmmm, 
looks  like  them  confounded  squid  I'm  always  catchin'  in  my  traps. 
Al-ee-ment-ary-cann-al?  Never  heard  'em  called  that  before!  I  heah 
'em  comin'  now,  guess  I'd  better  get  back  t'othah  side." 

"Well,  well,  well.  So  you're  the  father-to-be.  I  can't  remember 
seeing  you  around.  New  to  these  parts?" 

"No,  sir.  Like  I  said  to  the  lady,  ma  family's  been  livin'  'round 
heah  fer  a  long  time.  Ehyeh,  a  mighty  long  time." 

"Where  d'ya  say  you  were  from?" 

"Ovah  t'  the  islands  off  Robinhood's  Cove.  It  ain't  nice  out  an' 
I'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  Sarah.  .  .  that's  ma  wife.  She's  havin' 
our  first  son,  uh,  child." 

The  doctor  hesitated  for  a  minute.  "The  islands  over  by  Robin- 
hood.  It's  pretty  miserable  out  there  and  I  just  got  back  from  a  call 
way  over  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Billy-Jean's  got  a  fever  and  I 
ought  to  stay  near.  On  the  other  hand.  .  . "  Briskly  picking  up  his 
satchel,  the  portly,  grey-haired  man  said,  "I'll  take  my  buggy  down 
to  Robinhood — you  meet  me  there.  I  don't  have  much  time — impor- 
tant case — so  you'll  have  to  bring  me  back  tonight.  Hate  to  incon- 
venience you." 

Armored  against  the  elements  in  a  heavy,  black  oilskin  and  rain 
hat,  the  doctor  led  Vince  through  the  neat  house  and  out  the  back 
door. 

"I  suah  hate  to  drag  ya  out  on  an  afternoon  like  this.  Like  as  not 
we  won't  be  back  'fore  dark." 

"You  just  hurry  down  to  Robinhood  and  pick  me  up  there.  I 
think  this  is  the  easiest  way. .  .You  won't  have  so  far  to  bring  me 
back." 
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Scarcely  staying  to  hear  these  last  words,  Vincent  tore  off  down 
the  lane  towards  the  dock.  A  genuine  "thank  ya',  sir,"  was  audible 
through  the  fog  that  had  rolled  in.  When  Vincent  arrived  at  the 
public  wharf,  he  began  to  notice  how  his  calloused  hands  ached  and 
how  a  stiffness  had  spread  through  his  shoulders  and  back.  He  also 
noticed  what  a  sloppy  job  he  had  done  of  securing  the  dory.  Never- 
theless, he  carelessly  threw  the  line  into  the  bow  instead  of  making 
the  usually  impeccable  fisherman's  coil. 

As  Vin  guided  the  boat  around  the  channel  marker  in  Robinhood's 
Cove,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  doctor's  wagon  impatiently 
drawn  up  by  ol*  George's  fishin'  shack.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  fig- 
ment of  his  imagination;  the  wagon  was  there  but  half-hidden  be- 
hind a  tree. 

"Wanta  give  me  a  hand  getting  down  into  your  boat?" 
"Land-lubber,"  thought  Vincent  as  he  extended  his  grimy  hand. 
"How  far  have  we  got  to  go?" 
"Quite  a  ways." 

"Tell  me,  is  this  your  wife's  first  child?" 
"Yessir,  'tis." 

"Everything  go  all  right. .  .1  mean,  no  complications?" 
Gulp.  "No,  sir,  none  that  I  ever  heard  about." 
"About  how  much  further  d'you  say  we  had  to  go?" 

Oh .  . .  quite  a  ways. ' ' 
"You  say  your  family  has  lived  in  these  parts  for  a  long  time." 
"Yessir,  I  did.  Us  MacMahans  been 

Fishin'  these  waters  a  long  time. 

I  learnt  t' build 

A  sturdy  trap  from  ma  paw 

And  he  from  his  paw. 

Yessir,  we  been  livin'  heah 

Fer  a  long  time. 

My  brother's  got  the  best  line 

Of  traps  t'othah  side  of  Southport. 

Me,  I  do  all  right.  .  . 

Ma  sister's  husband's  givin'  up 

Lobsterin',  but  her  son. . . 

He's  got  MacMahan  blood.  . . 

He'll  be  a  lobsterman  yet." 
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The  doctor  grunted  as  he  heaved  himself  out  of  the  dory.  Vincent 
handed  out  his  satchel,  jumped  on  to  the  rocks,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  shack.  Sarah  lay  on  the  bed  quite  quietly  between  the  now 
rhythmic  pains. 
"Put  a  kettle  on  to  boil.  Get  some  towels." 
After  filling  these  demands,  Vincent  went  out,  half-hoping  the 
rain  would  drown  out  Sarah's  moans  and  screams,  but  still  curious 
enough  to  want  to  hear  them.  Later,  Vince  could  not  distinguish 
whether  it  was  with  fear  or  relief  that  he  re-entered  the  house. 
Sarah  slept,  but  the  puckered,  red  child  made  gurgling  sounds  in 
utterance  of  its  new-found  freedom.  In  a  gruff  whisper  Vincent  said, 
"What  is  it?  I  mean,  is  it  a  boy?  It  ain't  very  purty.  Sarah,  you  suah 
do  look  beautiful — you  asleep?" 

"I  think  I'd  better  be  getting  back,"  was  the  attempt  at  formality 
the  doctor  made.  While  he  gathered  together  his  sundry  instruments 
into  his  satchel  and  re-armored  himself  in  his  black  oilskin,  Vincent 
took  down  a  chipped  teapot  from  the  cupboard  and  removed  several 
coins  from  it.  As  they  started  out  the  door,  Vincent  handed  the  coins 
to  the  doctor.  "  Heah,  get  yerself  a  cigar." 

Slowly  the  rhythmic  movement  of  Vincent's  body  against  the 
oars  propelled  the  dory  out  of  sight. 

Ehyeh — s'been  a  long  day — 

Longer  'n  way  than  my  life  has  been. . . 

Sarah's  a  good  woman — 

Got  me  a  son. 

Let's  see.  .  .four  yars — 

Guess  six,  more'n  likely— 

He'll  be  larn'in  to  lobster 

Afore  I  know  it. . . 

Yessir,  got  me  a  son. 


Nathalie  Taft  '59 
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Save  me  from  death, 

Let  me  love  an  hour  longer 

Believing  it  will  never  come. 

But  there  is  no  escape  from  it 
Anywhere. 

The  sea,  so  smooth  and  rolling 
A  car — it  was  a  pleasant  ride 
Until  the  sudden  unpleasantness 
That  ended  all. 

Prepared  or  unprepared, 
Unsuspecting, 
Happy  or  sad, 

Satisfied,  proud  of  accomplishment, 
Regretful  for  things  undone — 
We  die. 

But  filled  with  uncertainty 
When  we  face  the  only  event 
Which  is  certain — 

Feeling  that  it  will  not  happen  to  us  because 

We  are,  somehow, 

Different. 

Elizabeth  Evans  '59 
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Display  Decay 

In  ancient  days,  which  now  are  long  gone  by, 

A  benefactor  generously  gave 

The  school  display  shelves,  wherein  one  could  spy 

All  that  the  cultured  mind  and  heart  could  crave: 

Old  pictures,  a  stuffed  badger  with  one  eye, 

Some  broken  pots  that  some  kind  soul  had  saved — . 

But  this  is  nineteen  fifty-nine,  and  we 

A  somewhat  different  view  would  like  to  see. 


The  Evolution  of  Evenings 

Time  was,  not  too,  too  many  years  ago, 
When  to  each  man  the  evening  was  for  rest: 
A  book,  a  cozy  chair,  a  fire's  warm  glow, 
The  love  of  family — and  Home  was  best. 
A  new  god  dictates  now;  we  do  not  know 
The  joy  of  that  old  life,  so  richly  blest. 
Instead,  we  watch  a  western  or  a  quiz, 
Or  see  how  potent  stomach  acid  is. 

Carolyn  Kent  '60 
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Grandma 

YOO-HOO!"  The  front  door  opened  and  in  bustled  a  short 
elderly  lady  with  a  gay,  dimpled  face. 
"Margaret — Mary — Bobby?  Oh!  Margaret.  Hello!  Is  your  mother 
here?" 

I  hardly  heard  her.  I  was  in  the  very  midst  of  an  exciting  mystery 
novel. 

"Margaret!  I  spoke  to  you.  Say  'Good  morning'.  Goodness!  You 
don't  have  any  manners  at  all." 

"Huh? — Oh!  Good  morning,  Grandma.  Mummy's  upstairs." 

"Goodness  gracious!  When  will  she  teach  you  children  manners. 
Peg-gy!" 

"Hello,  Mother!"  Mummy  called  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  A  &  P  now?  I've  got  the  car.  Heavens! 
It's  stuffy  in  this  house.  Why  don't  you  open  the  windows?  I  would 
think  you'd  just  suffocate.  Whew!"  Grandma  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  started  fanning  herself.  "Has  Mrs.  Winkley  made  any  cookies 
lately?  I  really  shouldn't  eat  them  so  much,  but  they're  so  good. 
Peg-gy!  Hurry  up!  I'm  dying  of  the  heat.  Goodness!  That  woman  is 
as  slow  as  cold  molasses! — Margaret,  do  you  want  to  come  with  us? 
We'll  take  a  ride  up  to  see  the  flowers  at  Atkinson  Common  after- 
wards, and  get  a  five-cent  ice  cream  cone.  Don't  go  out  without  a 
coat.  You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold! — Peg-gy!" 

"I'm  all  ready,  Mother!  I  had  to  finish  sorting  the  laundry." 

"Goodness,  Peggy!  You  work  like  a  slave!  I  don't  see  why  your 
children  don't  help  you  more.  Nancy,  your  cousin  Robert's  girl,  was 
up  to  the  house  the  other  day.  (She's  only  fifteen.  Imagine  going 
steady  at  that  age!  But  I  guess  that's  what  they  do  now.)  I  noticed 
how  much  of  a  help  she  seemed  to  be.  And  Peggy,  you've  got  to 
teach  Margaret  some  manners.  I  was  downtown  with  her  the  other 
day,  when  she  wanted  to  do  some  errands.  Well,  I  never — this 
woman  stopped  us  on  the  street  and  said  hello  to  Margaret.  But  did 
Margaret  introduce  me?  No!  I  just  stood  there  looking  like  a  dumb 
fool.  And  that  poor  woman  must  have  been  so  embarrassed!  I  just 
don't  see  why  Margaret  didn't  say :'  Mrs.  so-and-so,  this  is  my  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Morrill!'  Heavens!  She's  so  impolite." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Gran'ma,"  I  said  softly.  "I  couldn't  remember 
her  name." 
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"Well,  I  never — well.  We'll  have  to  hurry  if  we  want  to  get  to  the 
A  &  P  in  time.  But  Peggy,  I  do  wish  you'd  get  your  meat  at  the  First 
National.  The  meat  at  the  A  &  P  is  such  a  funny  color.  I  can't  see 
how  you  eat  it!  My  man  at  the  First  National  is  always  so  nice  and 
he  gives  me  the  best  cuts.  I  wish  you'd  go  to  him." 

We  piled  into  the  car,  and  Grandma  set  off  at  a  reckless  pace, 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  above  the  speed  limit. 

"We  played  Bridge  at  K.T.'s  last  night — Margaret,  are  you  sure 
you're  not  too  warm?  I'd  think  you'd  burn  up  in  that  coat? — I  do 
believe  that  K.T.  is  getting  old.  Her  hand  shook  when  she  served 
the  tea.  I'm  taking  her  out  to  lunch  at  Riverside's,  tomorrow.  She 
loves  their  lobster  dinner,  and  besides,  it's  cheaper  down  there.  I'll 
take  you  out  there  next  week.  You  would  get  to  eat  on  time  at  least. 
Your  family  eats  at  such  dreadful  hours  of  the  day!  Would  you  like 
to  go?" 

"Oh  yes,  Grandma!" 

We  swung  into  the  parking  lot  at  the  A  &  P.  We  had  some  trouble 
finding  a  space  into  which  Grandma  could  successfully  maneuver, 
but  finally  were  parked.  Mummy  and  Grandma  got  out.  I  watched 
them  disappear  through  the  swinging  door,  Grandma  bustling  im- 
patiently ahead.  Then  sighing,  I  settled  down  in  the  back  seat  with 
my  mystery. 

Margaret  Wilkins  '60 

Victoria 

TWO  lowered  eyes  in  a  dark,  disciplined  face,  framed  by  white 
kinky  hair,  never  look  up  as  a  tall  negro  woman  silently  and 
efficiently  serves  the  main  course.  Her  mistress  has  no  need  to  request 
anything;  her  mind  is  guessed  by  this  ebony-colored  robot,  dressed 
in  a  starched  blue  uniform  and  white  apron,  stiff  as  cardboard  and 
spotlessly  clean.  I  dare  not  refuse  the  spicy  dishes,  knowing  her  eyes 
follow  my  every  action  and  fearing  that  I  might  offend  this  sensitive 
artist. 

I  slip  into  a  kitchen,  void  of  electric  time-savers,  and  noiselessly 
sit  down  before  a  shelf  of  herbs,  labeled  and  arranged  neatly  accord- 
ing to  size.  The  room  is  smoky  and  smells  of  fried  chicken.  This  is 
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the  palace  of  a  true  African  queen,  now  bent  over  a  copper  sink, 
sleeves  rolled  up  and  beads  of  perspiration  decorating  her  broad, 
wrinkled  forehead.  Full  thick  lips  are  pursed  in  contemplation,  large 
chocolate  hands,  iced  with  pink  on  the  palms  and  finger  nails,  wash 
and  dry  in  one  deft  motion. 

A  young  man,  tired  and  dirty,  meekly  enters.  She  nods  and  dis- 
appears, returning  with  his  pay  which  he  takes  and  then  leaves, 
careful  not  to  slam  the  door,  not  wishing  to  annoy  her. 

She  leaves  her  palace  immaculate  and,  limping  slightly  with  age, 
goes  to  lock  up  the  house.  I  creep  into  the  small  grey  cubicle  which 
is  her  bed  chamber.  Resonant  negro  voices  boom  forth  from  an 
ancient  massive  radio.  A  gilded  frame  borders  a  picture  of  idyllic 
shepherds  in  green  fields,  hung  over  a  white  cast  iron  bed.  Clothes 
and  hatboxes  bulge  from  behind  a  bright  red  curtain  tacked  to  the 
ceiling,  and  a  purple  dress  and  large  glossy  patent  leather  bag  are 
laid  on  a  chair,  ready  for  church.  A  rosy  cheeked  child  grins  from  a 
calendar  and  books  and  sentimental  junk  fill  every  corner.  There  is  a 
smell  of  the  kitchen,  mixed  with  the  pungent  odor  of  ammonia.  A 
statuesque  figure  fills  the  doorway.  Two  flat  knobby  feet,  covered 
with  corn  plasters,  shoot  from  beneath  an  ankle-length  white  night- 
gown which  makes  the  person  look  like  a  misplaced  angel.  The  face, 
wrinkled  by  age  and  work,  but  strong  with  character,  now  seems 
even  darker  in  contrast  with  a  white  handkerchief  tied  around  an 
interestingly  shaped  head.  "I  suppose  you  want  some  more  of  those 
cookies  so  you'll  get  fat,  Miss  Julia?"  a  seemingly  impatient  voice 
demands.  A  handful  of  cookies  mysteriously  appears  from  nowhere, 
and  muttering  to  herself  this  Negro  Amazon  flops  on  the  bed  and 
tunes  in  her  favorite  mystery.  She  sighs  deeply,  and  two  weary  lids 
rest  heavily  on  high,  pronounced  cheekbones.  So  ends  another  week, 
one  like  many  out  of  her  fifty  years  with  this  family. 

I  stare  at  the  inert  figure  and  trace  with  wonder  the  crossed  coun- 
tenance. Here  lies  Victoria  Rossow,  protection  of  my  father  from 
strict  German  governesses,  and  my  playmate.  Though  the  genera- 
tions before  me  grow  old,  she  is  as  reliable  as  she  was  when  she  came 
to  my  grandparents,  a  young  schoolteacher.  Her  age  is  a  mystery  and 
even  next  week  she  hopes  to  get  her  driver's  license.  A  person  of  high 
morals,  a  remarkable  and  genuine  character,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
dignified  women  I  have  ever  known. 

Julia  Owen  '61 
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The  Crystal  Goblet 

SHEETS  of  rain  pelted  the  lone  man  as  he  galloped  along  the 
little  rutted  road,  avoiding  the  streams  of  muddy  water  which 
rushed  along  in  the  gullies  around  him.  Far  ahead,  up  on  a  hill, 
loomed  his  immediate  destination,  an  immense  castle,  dark  and  fore- 
boding against  the  gray  of  the  evening  sky.  He  urged  his  horse  for- 
ward, eager  to  reach  the  shelter  of  its  walls.  At  the  gate  he  leapt  off" 
his  steed  and  walked  up  to  the  door.  There  was  no  sign  of  life,  just 
the  rain  falling  onto  the  barren  courtyard.  A  strange  sense  of  appre- 
hension overtook  him.  He  hesitated,  then  removed  the  bolt  from  the 
door  and  entered  a  long  black  hallway.  At  the  opposite  end  a  pale 
light  was  coming  from  beneath  a  door,  and,  feeling  that  every  step 
he  took  was  reverberating  throughout  the  castle,  he  walked  slowly 
toward  it.  As  he  came  closer,  he  became  aware  of  a  weird  moaning 
sound  such  as  wind  makes  roaring  through  the  trees  during  a  storm. 
Reaching  the  door,  he  carefully  withdrew  the  bolt  and  entered, 
transfixed  at  the  sight  which  he  beheld.  He  deduced  that  the  room 
in  which  he  was  standing  was  the  great  hall.  Sitting  everywhere  on 
the  floor  were  festively  dressed  people,  staring  motionless  at  a  ray 
of  silvery  light  entering  through  the  tiny  window  at  the  top  of  the 
hall,  and  shining  across  the  room  onto  a  beautiful  goblet  resting  on 
an  ebony  pedestal.  Suddenly  the  ray  started  to  move  slowly,  ever  so 
slowly,  toward  the  door  on  the  other  side,  and,  as  one,  the  people 
followed,  their  eyes  never  wavering  from  the  iridescent  stream  of 
light.  In  wonder,  the  man  watched  this  spectacle,  with  a  terrible 
fear  building  up  inside  him.  Abruptly,  he  ran  across  the  floor,  his 
footsteps  echoing  sharply,  and  seized  the  goblet  from  the  pedestal. 
He  threw  it  onto  the  floor  and  watched  as  it  shattered  into  a  thou- 
sand tiny  pieces.  To  his  horror,  a  silvery  mist  arose  from  the  spot 
where  the  goblet  had  fallen  and  began  to  form  into  the  shape  of  a 
woman  so  lovely  that  his  breath  was  taken  away.  The  woman  began 
to  pick  up  the  particles  of  the  goblet,  and  as  she  worked,  she  related 
the  strange  tale  surrounding  the  spectacle  which  the  man  had 
viewed  with  such  wonder: 

The  castle  belonged  to  a  king  by  the  name  of  Roland.  This  king 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  gorgeous  princess  of  a  neighboring  king- 
dom, and  had  asked  her  to  become  his  wife.  Because  of  the  king's 
great  power,  her  family  forced  her  to  consent,  but  she  dreaded  the 
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impending  marriage.  In  desperation  she  appealed  to  Arden,  the  god- 
dess of  love,  to  help  her.  The  princess,  whose  name  was  Annabelle, 
was  to  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Roland  at  daybreak  the  following 
morning,  and  the  guests  had  gathered  in  the  great  hall  to  feast  and 
celebrate  before  her  arrival  and  the  marriage.  The  goddess  Arden, 
whose  symbol  was  the  magnificent  goblet,  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the 
revelers,  and  had  led  them,  in  the  form  of  the  shimmering  ray,  down 
to  an  underground  dungeon  where  they  were  to  remain  until  they 
could  succeed  in  making  the  king  agree  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
marriage.  Then  they  could  return  to  their  homes. 

However,  as  she  spoke,  a  subdued  scream  arose  from  the  direction 
of  the  door,  and  the  man,  without  thinking,  ran  in  the  direction 
from  whence  it  had  come.  The  goddess  followed  and  the  two  has- 
tened down  into  the  basement  until  they  came  to  a  dungeon  with  a 
trap  door  evident  in  the  floor.  Muffled  confusion  was  heard  from  the 
area  formed  by  the  door,  and  to  his  dismay,  the  man  realized  that 
the  king  had  been  murdered  and  that  the  people,  ascending  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  closed  stone  door,  were  shouting  for  their  release. 
The  goddess  standing  behind  the  man  murmured  into  his  ear, 
"There  is  so  much  hate  in  this  world,  so  much  evil,  and  so  little 
love."  Then  beckoning  to  him  to  follow,  she  led  him  from  the 
dungeon,  through  the  silent  hall,  and  into  the  dark  corridor  through 
which  the  man  had  entered.  The  door  was  open  and  he  walked 
deliberately  into  the  courtyard  and  over  to  his  horse.  Mounting,  he 
galloped  down  the  desolate  road.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  he 
stopped  and  looked  back  at  the  dark  castle  solitary  in  the  driving 
rain.  Then,  spurring  his  mount,  he  set  off  again  in  search  of  a  place 
in  which  to  find  refuge  and  peace. 

Darcy  Wheeler  '62 
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Daughter,  You  Must  Not  So  Complain! 

(An  answer  to  Landors  "Mother  I  Cannot  Mind  My  Wheel .") 

Daughter,  you  must  not  so  complain! 
Although  your  fingers  ache,  it  is 
Your  wounded  heart  that  gives  the  pain. 
You  lack  the  love  that  once  was  his. 

Yes,  I  have  felt  as  now  you  feel 
For  once  I  lost  a  love  supreme. 
Be  quiet  now!  Your  hurt  will  heal. 
Resume  your  spinning,  child,  and  dream. 


Alexandra  Crane  '60 


Carolyn  Kent 


The  Lost  Moment 


THERE  was  dirt  on  his  face  when  he  came  running  in.  "Go 
wash,"  said  his  mother,  busy  with  her  stove  and  the  youngest 
baby.  "Momma,"  he  began — and  was  interrupted  by  the  sizzling 
of  the  soup,  foaming  over  onto  the  burner  and  going  up  into  billows 
of  thick  black  smoke. 

He  waited  patiently  as  she  snatched  off  the  charred  pan  and  beat 
out  the  fire;  she  paused  in  her  frantic  motion  only  to  brush  back  a 
piece  of  her  fast  greying  hair,  and  to  wipe  the  baby's  nose.  Two 
jovial  youngsters,  swinging  their  books  with  practiced  ease,  came 
tramping  through  the  open  kitchen  door,  letting  the  screen  bang 
shut  behind  them. 

"Molly!  Jack!  Just  look  at  that  mud!  Won't  you  children  ever 
learn  to  wipe  your  feet?  Now  you  just  get  that  mess  cleaned  up — 
pronto!" 

Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  the  little  boy,  standing  on  one  foot 
and  peering  up  at  her  expectantly.  "Well,  well,  here's  Mr.  Slowpoke 
himself!  Get  a  move  on;  lunch'll  be  ready  in  a  jiffy." 

"Oh,  well,"  he  thought  as  he  shuffled  slowly  down  the  hall, 
"I  can  tell  her  later." 

He  was  the  last  one  to  arrive  at  the  table.  He  slipped  into  his 
place  between  Molly  and  little  Susie,  only  recently  graduated  from 
the  high  chair,  and  looked  up  the  table  at  his  mother,  who  presently 
said,  as  she  said  every  day: 

"Now  close  your  eyes,  children,  and  we'll  all  thank  God  for  giv- 
ing us  this  good  food." 

He  squeezed  his  eyes  tight  shut,  so  tight  that  he  could  see  great 
blobs  of  light  moving  about  and  changing  shape.  His  mother's 
voice,  strangely  soft  for  her,  recommenced: 

"Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat; 
Thank  you  for — " 

"Momma,  Jimmy's  looking." 

"Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 
Thank  you,  God,  for  everything. 
Elizabeth,  don't  talk  out  in  prayers  like  that.  All  right,  children, 
you  may  begin." 
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Not  once  during  the  meal  did  he  have  a  chance  to  tell  her.  She 
was  always  busy  mopping  up  spills  or  listening  to  the  others  tell 
about  things  that  happened  at  school.  She  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  him,  except  to  tell  him  to  drink  his  milk.  There  was  a  lot  of  clatter 
and  noise  and  argument.  Lunch  was  always  like  that. 

Afterwards  she  sent  him  out  to  play,  and  he  played  hard  all  after- 
noon. She  called  him  to  come  in  at  suppertime,  and  he  just  had  time 
to  get  washed  before  they  ate.  Supper  was  like  lunch  except  that  his 
father  was  there.  He  loved  his  father,  who  tossed  him  up  in  the  air 
when  he  got  home  from  work,  and  who  did  "fun"  things  on  holi- 
days; but  he  didn't  want  to  tell  his  father.  His  father  might  laugh, 
and  that  would  be  awful.  It  was  always  awful  when  his  father 
laughed. 

He  wasn't  allowed  in  the  kitchen  after  supper.  He  was  too  little 
to  help,  and  they  said  he  got  in  the  way.  So  he  wandered  aimlessly 
through  the  house,  waiting  for  his  mother  to  come  out.  Finally  his 
father,  noticing  his  plight,  looked  up  from  the  evening  paper  long 
enough  to  tell  him  to  go  to  bed. 

Up  the  stairs  he  trudged,  ran  his  bath  water,  and  slowly  undressed. 
He  took  his  time  in  the  tub,  playing  with  his  rubber  boats,  but  his 
heart  wasn't  in  his  play.  He  was  thinking  about  his  mother. 

He  was  in  bed  when  she  finally  came  up.  She  poked  her  head  in 
the  doorway,  and  he  said,  "Momma?"  and  she  pushed  the  door  open 
and  came  in.  She  moved  quietly  about  the  room,  putting  away  a  toy 
or  two,  tucking  in  the  covers,  and  opening  a  window.  Then  she  came 
and  sat  by  him  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"Have  you  said  your  prayers?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  Momma." 

She  looked  down  at  the  little  boy  blinking  up  at  her  in  the  dim 
light.  "Is  there  anything  you'd  like  to  tell  me?"  she  inquired  gently. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said  slowly, ' '  No,  Momma,  nothing 
at  all." 
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The  Students  Progress 


S  I  was  wandering  through  the  mess  of  the  house,  I  came  upon 


xjl  a  certain  cozy  chair  near  the  fireplace,  and  I  laid  me  down  in 
that  tempting  place  to  sleep;  and  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  a  dream.  In 
my  dream  I  saw  myself  in  the  midst  of  several  relatives  and  friends 
in  a  place  called  Airmachines.  I  saw  that  Mother  Love,  Father  Hap- 
piness and  Sister  Joy  were  all  bidding  me  farewell,  and  wishing  me 
happiness  on  my  long  journey.  As  I  mounted  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
heart  of  the  great  Silver  Wings,  I  looked  back  upon  this  vast  plain 
called  the  Holy  Land  with  the  sorrow  and  grief  of  parting. 

I  dreamed  that  a  gigantic  eagle  with  horrible  shrieks  flew  away 
from  the  Holy  Land  on  its  trip  to  the  land  of  industry  and  machines, 
to  the  City  of  People  where  my  journey  comes  to  a  close  in  the  Place 
of  Learning.  In  my  dreams  I  saw  a  woman  called  Consolation  who 
came  to  me  with  some  food  and  said:  Student,  will  you  want  food 
and  drink  before  our  first  stop?  I  said  no  and  thanked  her  for  her 
kindness.  The  woman  sitting  beside  me  whose  name  was  Talkative 
took  the  food  and  asked  Consolation  when,  where,  and  why  we 
stopped.  Consolation,  after  satisfying  Talkative,  repeated  her  ques- 
tion to  a  traveler  behind  me  who  was  given  the  name  of  Handsome. 
Handsome  then  addressed  me  and  asked  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
City  of  Romance  in  the  land  of  the  Romans.  After  an  hour  we  came 
upon  the  City  of  Strife,  Toil,  and  Trouble  in  the  heart  of  Lebanon 
and  stayed  there  for  an  hour. 

As  I  slept,  I  saw  myself  once  more  in  the  Silver  Wings  flying  peace- 
fully over  seven  skies  and  way  under  me  lay  a  frightening  ocean  of 
endless  blue.  Now  I  looked  around,  Talkative  was  gone  and  instead 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  a  young  man  called  Bothering  who  was 
eager  to  tell  me  that  he  also  was  a  student  but  now  he  had  a  vacation 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  City  of  Sin  which  was  in  his  native  France. 
In  my  dreams  I  saw  that  after  five  hours  of  interrupted  sleep  we 
arrived  at  the  City  of  Romance's  airfield.  I  saw  beautiful  ruins  and 
new  buildings  and  the  sun  shining  high  and  bright  in  the  clear  sky 
and  reflecting  its  beams  on  the  happy  and  cheering  faces  of  the  people 
of  this  city.  A  beautiful  girl  came  toward  us  and  greeted  Handsome 
with  a  joyful  smile  and  they  walked  away.  I  dreamed  then  that  a 
most  wonderful  hour  was  spent  in  this  place,  and  then  I  saw  in  my 
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dreams  that  we  were  on  the  Silver  Wings  and  on  our  way  to  the  City 
of  Sin  which  is  our  last  stop  before  the  City  of  People. 

A  very  interesting  place  is  this  city  and  certainly  not  a  place  for  a 
student  like  me.  In  my  dreams  I  was  most  unhappy  for  I  was  unable 
to  recognize  the  girls  from  the  boys  for  they  wore  the  same  clothing 
and  their  hair  was  cut  the  same  way;  they  even  behaved  the  same 
way,  which  was  most  annoying.  So  I  was  glad  to  fly  far  away  from 
this  City  of  Sin  with  few  of  its  inhabitants,  unpleasant  people  as  I 
recall.  One  was  called  Bohemian,  another  Oui,  a  third  Non,  and 
a  fourth  was  known  as  Wine,  Woman,  and  Song. 

A  day  and  a  night  passed  before  we  came  upon  a  great  city  with 
tall  buildings  and  many  machines,  the  City  of  People  from  where  I 
took  a  train  to  the  Place  of  Learning. 

Aid a  Sharabati  '60 


On  Convention 

Ideas,  customs,  morals  may  be  wrong. 

(Yes,  are  we  sure  we  know  what's  right  is  right?) 

If  one  could  stand  apart  and  watch  the  throng, 

He'd  see  a  race  that's  striving  to  be  trite. 

Yet  those  who  dared  to  try  not  to  belong 

Were  spurned  and  turned  for  comfort  to  the  night. 

The  rest  were  blest  by  changing  not  at  all.  . . 

They're  simple  beasts  continuing  to  crawl. 


Joyce  Matteis  '59 
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"Sugar  Is  Sweet  and  So  Are  You" 

ONCE  there  was  an  uncommonly  magnanimous  and  virtuous 
dove,  who  resided,  now  that  Spring  had  coquettishly  darted 
down  the  path  of  Time,  in  the  delicately  flowering  magnolia  bush 
in  the  midst  of  a  copse  in  the  deepest  part  of  a  primeval  forest.  Every 
morning,  awakening  well  before  there  was  any  sliver  of  motion 
apparent  in  the  rest  of  her  "  domain"  (as  she  referred  to  the  immedi- 
ate area)  and  when  the  mist  still  was  residing  lightly  on  the  bare 
shoulder  of  the  hill  like  a  dab  from  a  luxurious  powder  puff,  the 
Dove  decided  that  today  would  be  the  day  that  she  could  and  would 
cover  the  most  territory  selling  or  rather  doing  deeds  of  unselfish 
kindness.  (I'm  quite  sure  that  if  she  had  not  denounced  campaigning 
measures  as  worldly  vices,  she  might  actually  have  had  a  map  on 
her  wall  to  illustrate  the  areas  already  under  her  good  will.)  And  so, 
with  one  sidelong  glance  in  the  mirror,  she  swooped  off"  the  branch 
and  was  gleefully  delighted  in  suddenly  espying  an  adolescent  field 
mouse,  who,  having  broken  ties  with  home  for  the  wide  world,  was 
having  difficulty  scavenging  breakfast.  Patiently,  for  patience  is  a 
virtue,  or  so  the  Dove  says,  she  led  him  to  the  thickest  blueberry 
patch  around,  and  after  extracting  a  tale  of  the  trials  of  the  night 
from  the  famished  youth,  had  no  trouble  in  the  final  triumph  of  con- 
vincing him  to  return  home.  Refusing  all  thanks,  she  reminded  him 
simply  that  she  was  a  sweet  dove. 

Humming  contentedly  as  she  proceeded  onwards,  she  thought 
that  she  must  be  being  rewarded  by  an  Almighty  power,  for  humility 
is  a  virtue,  or  so  the  Dove  had  always  said,  for  she  soon  found  and 
plucked  a  tiny  olive  branch  and  now  felt  as  though  she  had  her  role 
to  perfection.  The  stillness  of  the  day  seemed  only  a  subtle  backdrop 
to  her  ever-expanding  sterling  qualities,  and  she  found  a  few  more 
hapless  creatures  ensnared  in  the  toils  of  hunger  or  villainy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  vindicate  such.  It  had  been  noticed  with  no  slight  irritation 
on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  "domain"  that  the  cat  seemed  to  be 
returning  daily  to  the  mercy  of  our  Dove  to  receive  her  free  cream 
by  looking  mournfully  undernourished,  but  this  never  got  above  a 
grumble. 

Suddenly,  the  Dove  chanced  to  see  something  so  mortally  terrify- 
ing that  of  all  things,  she  dropped  her  sacred  branch,  a  distinct  sym- 
bol to  the  rest  of  the  direness  of  the  event.  A  small  wood  thrush  was 
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being  stalked  by  a  weasel.  Now,  there  are  certain  characteristics  in 
a  docile  dove  that  in  the  face  of  immediate  harm,  will  awaken  from 
their  dormant  past  and  dominate  all  further  motivation.  Thus  it 
was,  that  heedless  of  all  personal  danger,  she  flew  into  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  and  stood  between  the  hunter  and  the  hunted  with  her 
wings  spread  and  chest  heaving.  "Imagine — converting  a  weasel.  .  . 
a  weasel ...  a  weasel ..."  was  all  that  resounded  throughout  her 
knobby  head.  "Why  then  I  should  be  the  sweetest  Dove  by  far." 
And  so,  with  a  few  well-chosen  words  of  wisdom  such  as,  "Aren't 
you  ashamed. . . "  served  to  the  weasel,  the  miraculous  transforma- 
tion grew.  Their  friendship,  for  with  the  dear  Dove  it  could  be  but 
naught,  flourished,  and  several  inhabitants  soon  felt  slightly  neg- 
lected. This  was,  however,  a  marvelous  feat  she  was  performing,  and 
so  excuses  were  dealt.  One  unique  element  in  this  relation  was  the 
fact  that  the  weasel  had  never  spoken  a  word,  but  had  listened  faith- 
fully to  his  saintly  instructress,  and  so  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
the  weasel  would  make  some  stupendous  statement  at  the  startling 
moment  of  his  total  reform.  Lately,  the  Dove  had  been  frequenting 
the  darkened  home  of  her  follower,  and  this  had  aroused  such  un- 
easiness that  one  night,  when  the  moon  was  full,  the  rest  of  the 
animals  convened  to  spy  at  the  windows.  Perplexed  by  the  uncom- 
mon silence,  one  bunny  parted  the  curtains  and  was  horrified  to  see 
the  fat  weasel  gnawing  on  the  remains  of  their  kind  friend,  who  was 
doused  in  a  sauce  of  brown  sugar. 

Conscious  of  the  many  prying  eyes,  the  weasel  merely  sighed  and 
threw  a  dirty  bone  at  the  pane  and  laughed.  .  ."Yes,  she  was  a  very 
sweet  Dove."  Clearly  the  weasel  had  spoken. 

Suzy  Matthews  '61 
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Commencement 

I  may  not  set  the  world 
to  spinning, 
whirling  in  opposite 
directions. 

On  a  second's  thought — 
Upon  reflection: 

I  think  I'll  try 

With  satire  and 

a  few 

suggestions. 

Nona  Porter  '59 


W)t  Mot  Courant 

©ecem&er,  1959  . 
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Forever  Fused 


As  sunlight  brightened  the  spring  land  anew 

And  dried  the  dazzling  droplets  on  the  leaves 

Dried  remnants  of  the  week's  incessant  rain 

A  thoughtful  child  was  strolling  through  the  grass. 

He  was  aware  that  he  was  not  alone; 

There  was  a  dark  shape  ever  trailing  him. 

Too  young  to  grasp  the  science  of  his  shadow, 

His  tender  mind  was  harried  and  disturbed. 

He  watched  it  sneaking  next  to  him  and  tried 

Avoiding  it  by  running  everywhere, 

But  always  it  was  there  observing  him. 

The  two,  forever  fused  by  feet  on  feet, 

Had  flopped  down.  While  the  boy  was  contemplating 

The  shadow's  riddle,  he  tossed  up  a  leaf. 

It  was  tossed  back.  He  stole  a  furtive  peak. 

Had  the  black  form  next  to  him  done  that? 

Beside  him,  it  was  waiting,  still  and  small. 

The  boy  held  out  the  leaf  to  the  dark  form. 

The  shape  held  out  its  hand  to  take  the  gift. 

He  saw  that  nothing  was  suspicious  there. 

Wendy  Bolton  '60 
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Au  Courant 


T  ET  us  gingerly  remove  the  dusty  volume  from  the  shelf  and 
curiously  page  through  it.  As  passers-by  from  the  world  of 
2000  A.D.,  we  are  momentarily  awed  by  the  possibility  of  an  insight 
into  the  past.  Can  we  tell,  from  these  printed  pages,  what  they 
were  really  like  —  those  young  people?  Were  they  then,  as  they 
seem  now,  existing  with  apparent  disregard  of  present  events,  and 
preoccupation  with  their  own  affairs?  We  read. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  revolution,  a  radiation  threat,  and 
a  nation  wide  strike  that  shook  the  country's  principles  and 
economy  in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

There  is  something  very  revealing  in  the  realization — not  that 
the  past  is  irrevocably  lost — but  that  it  was  lived  and  appreciated 
and  appraised  by  idealistic  young  people. 

Yes,  we  were  concerned  then — are  we  now? 
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"One  Woe  Doth  Tread  Upon  Another's  Heel" 


"\  flTRCY,  I  always  think  that  Thursday  chapel  will  never  end", 
she  thought,  as  she  hurried  down  the  stone  steps.  She  knew 
there  was  much  unfinished  work  waiting  on  her  desk.  That  Austin 
girl's  plane  reservation  had  to  be  disposed  of.  It  was  all  very  nice 
for  the  student  that  her  father  had  decided  to  pick  her  up.  But 
the  ticket  agent  would  not  be  so  happily  surprised.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  had  never  placed  a  reservation  without  altering  it  at  the 
last  moment.  She  decided  to  gamble  that  another  weekender  would 
be  able  to  use  the  ticket  and  delay  phoning  the  agent  until  the 
afternoon. 

The  day  went  on  and  the  lunch  hour  came  and  went.  Miss 
Bartlett  was  weary.  Thursday  seemed  to  hold  an  over-abundance 
of  chores  and  puzzles  that  fell  to  the  Dean  of  Residence. 

The  bell  announcing  classes'  end  clanged.  This  was  followed 
by  the  usual  squeals  and  groans  as  the  contents  of  the  mailboxes 
were  revealed.  An  excited  girl  appeared  at  the  office  door,  hesitated, 
then  walked  slowly  in.  Miss  Bartlett  noticed  the  letter  clutched 
tightly,  supposedly  out  of  sight. 

"Miss  Bartlett,  I  was  wondering  if  I  could  sign  up  to  go  to 
the  Exeter  football  game."  She  hurried  on,  as  if  she  could  drown 
out  the  expected  denial.  "I  know  I  should  have  told  you  long  ago, 
but,  well,  I  don't  have  as  much  work  as  I  was  expecting  this  week- 
end, and  I'd  love  to  go." 

Miss  Bartlett  tried  to  look  fierce.  "You  know  that  I  have  to 
change  all  my  lists.  I  just  don't  see  why  you  girls  can't  make  up 
your  minds."  She  paused  for  a  second,  hoping  that  the  familiar 
words  might,  for  once,  penetrate.  Then  she  continued,  "Yes,  you 
may  go  this  time.  But  don't  let  it  happen  again."  She  glared  at 
the  student,  who  was  bubbling  effusive  little  thank  you's.  Really, 
what  kind  of  fool  did  they  think  she  was?  It  was  no  mystery  to 
her  why  the  football  game  had  suddenly  become  very  crucial.  The 
half-hidden  letter  explained  that. 

The  next  student  came  to  the  door.  H-m-m-m.  This  was  a  "horse 
of  another  color".  She  asked  the  girl  why  she  had  been  late  to 
studyhall  for  the  second  time  in  a  week.  Once  again  she  tried  to 
achieve  a  terrifying  expression. 

"Oh,  Miss  Bartlett.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  was  all  ready  to  go  when 
the  bell  rang,  except  for  my  stockings.  I'd  just  been  sorting  out 
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all  my  old  runny  ones.  All  except  for  one  good  pair,  I  had  put 
them  in  the  ACA  stocking  box.  But  when  the  bell  rang,  I  found 
that  the  one's  I'd  saved  were  the  wrong  ones.  So  I  had  to  rummage 
through  about  a  hundred  pairs  of  ancient  stockings  to  find  them." 
She  stopped,  breathless,  and  gazed  sorrowfully  at  Miss  Bartlett  as 
though  the  worthiness  of  her  attempt  to  help  the  Japanese  women 
would  cancel  out  her  two  tardy  marks.  This  girl  also  was  warned 
not  to  "let  it  happen  again"  and  was  dismissed. 

The  day  seemed  to  take  a  definite  turn  for  the  better  when 
Joan  Robbins  came  into  the  office.  She  sheepishly  asked  if  she 
could  possibly  get  a  flight  to  New  York  and,  to  her  astonishment, 
was  cheerfully  promised  Carol  Austin's  ticket.  Miss  Bartlett  even 
forgot  to  try  to  scowl.  The  Parcae  might  be  on  her  side  after  all. 
It  was  too  good  to  be  true;  a  minor  calamity  had  actually  worked 
itself  out  for  her.  She  busied  herself  with  some  papers  and  waited 
for  her  next  caller. 

When  Carol  Austin  came  to  the  door,  Miss  Bartlett's  good 
humor  was  increased.  She  saw,  for  once,  a  girl  who  looked  happy, 
not  scared  or  shamefaced,  about  her  errand. 

"Oh,  Miss  Bartlett,  you  won't  have  to  worry  about  cancelling 
that  plane  ticket.  Dad  was  in  the  airport  on  business,  and  he  cancel- 
led it."  Miss  Bartlett  gazed  at  her,  not  really  startled,  and,  after 
briefly  thanking  the  girl,  excused  her.  She  then  picked  up  the  phone 
and  dialed  North  Eastern  Airlines. 

"Silly  woman,"  she  thought.  "When  did  you  start  thinking 
that  the  Parcae  were  your  private  helpers?"  She  wondered  vaguely 
what  sort  of  problem  the  next  visitor  would  bring. 

Barbara  Lewis  '60 
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Les  Temps 


Mon  Dieu!  Qu'est  ce  que  j'ai? 
C'est  l'amour  qui  m'a  pris, 
Et  d'une  vie  terne  a  fait 
Quelque  chose  d'exquis. 

II  y  avait  un  temps 
Ou  j'aimais  dormir. 
Maintenant  je  me  leve 
Et  vois  le  soleil  venir. 

La  brume,  la  pluie, 
Le  froid  et  le  vent, 
Quand  je  pense  a  lui 
Se  melent  dans  un  chant. 

Comme  la  vie  est  belle 
Pour  moi,  mon  amour! 
Tu  m'as  donne  le  ciel 
Pour  m'en  servir  toujours. 

Janet  Dennison  '60 
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Decay 


TT  is  Friday  again.  On  our  way  to  our  village  we  shall  pass 
through  the  fifth  and  sixth  gates  of  the  old  city.  Damascus  in 
the  old  days  was  surrounded  by  a  great  wall  made  of  enormous 
pieces  of  rock.  The  city  had  seven  gates  which  led  to  the  outside 
world  where  stretched  the  dry,  bare  and  vast  desert  land.  This 
once  useless  land  is  now  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  in  the 
East  and  it  is  known  as  "The  Gardens  of  Allah".  But  between 
the  city  and  these  delightful  fields,  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic 
walls  stand  majestically  defying  the  future  and  reminding  us 
of  the  glorious  past. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  we  pass  near  this  wall  and  look  above 
to  where  the  little  iron-barred  windows  of  the  old  houses,  that 
are  built  adjacent  to  the  wall,  appear.  Our  attention  becomes 
fixed  on  these  small  holes  and  our  eyes  search  this  structure 
without  ever  being  lowered  to  the  wide  ditch  which  separates 
us  from  these  ruins. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember  this  wall  has  been  my  favorite 
ruin  in  the  old  city.  It  is  part  of  our  life,  our  civilization,  and 
our  future  because  it  has  stood  through  the  ages  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  past,  our  past,  when  Syria  was  a  world  power,  when  fear 
did  not  exist.  Many  fathers  take  their  children  to  the  old  parts 
of  the  city  to  awaken  their  patriotism  by  telling  about  this 
glorious  past  because  the  present  is  base  and  the  land  is  asleep, 
but,  most  important,  because  the  future  lies  ahead. 

The  town  dump  was  the  subject  for  discussion  for  many  months 
in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Affairs  because  the  city  had  no  local 
dump.  Because  this  dump  should  certainly  be  far  from  the  new 
parts  of  the  city,  the  big  ditch  was  the  best  place  that  the  muni- 
cipality could  suggest. 

One  beautiful  day  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  near  the 
wall  of  the  city  looked  out  of  their  windows,  they  saw  garbage 
trucks  dumping  their  loads  into  the  moat  which  separates  the 
wall  from  the  gardens.  "A  perfect  location  for  the  town  dump  this 
moat  is;  aside  from  being  wide  and  deep,  this  useless  ruin  is 
finally  put  to  use,"  thought  the  Minister  of  Public  Affairs  happily 
praising  his  excellent  idea. 

This  afternoon  we  shall  stand  there  looking  at  this  reminder 
and  at  the  small  windows  through  which  the  clear  blue  sky  can  be 
seen  because  the  houses  which  stood  there  have  been  torn  down. 
The  wall  stands  alone  now. 

Aida  Sharabati  '60 
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The  Pedestal 


The  ruins  alone  remain  for  me  to  see, 
Must  I  remember? 

Must  I  stare,  content  to  let  these  ruins  be? 

This  pedestal  grew  faster  than  the 

Budding  leaf  in  spring. 

Higher, 

Higher, 

Climbing 

to  the  sky. 

I  cannot  say  I  was  not  warned. 
But  I'd  not  listen. 

He  must  not  stand  on  level  plain  for  me  to  see; 
This  idol  worship  must  not  cease! 

This  pedestal  had  not  an  endless  store 

From  which  to  feed. 

As  it 

Extended 

Higher, 

It  grew 

Thin 

and 
Weak. 

Corrosion  embedded  herself  deeply  within, 

Waiting,  like  gossip,  to  feast  on  weak  points. 

Soon  all  was  malignant,  corrosion  had  spread, 

It  had  not  missed  a  sapling  root, 

The  inside  decayed. 

I  grasped  the  remaining  skeleton 

Of  my  once  firm  rooted  pedestal. 

I  wanted  it.  I  needed  it. 

I  think  I  knew  that  patching  it  would  only  stall 

Inevitable  destruction, 

But  I  must  try! 

The  ruins  alone  remain  for  me  to  see, 
Must  I  remember? 

Must  I  stare,  content  to  let  these  ruins  be? 

Sue  Brennan  '60 
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The  following  two  dialogues  have 
been  selected  from  an  extraordinary 
group  of  incunabula  discovered  be- 
tween the  pages  of  one  of  our 
Pocket  Book  editions  of  Plato. 
They  have  been  ably  translated  by 
Carolyn  Kent  and  Wendy  Bolton. 
The  illustration  which  we  presume 
to  be  of  contemporary  date  has  been 
prepared  for  print  by  Margaret 
Wilkins. 


(A  conversation  in  which 
Socrates  questions  and  is  ques- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  a  fellow 
Athenian  of  inferior  intellect) 

Socrates — You  have  asked  me  to 
explain  to  you  the  merits  of 
the  so-called  Socratic  dia- 
logue. Let  us  first  consider 
what  is  this  Socratic  dia- 
logue. Is  it  not  a  form  of 
conversation  wherein  one 
person,  by  means  of  asking 
his  listeners  a  number  of 
questions,  draws  from  their 
answers  a  certain  conclu- 
sion? 

Pausanias — Yes,  Socrates;  that 
is  so. 

S — And  is  it  not  true  that  the 
chief  speaker  has  in  mind 
at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
versation the  conclusion 
which  is  eventually  reached? 

P— True. 

S — Then  he  would  also  have  in 
mind  the  answers  to  the 
questions  he  asks  and  would 
expect  his  listeners  to  reply 
in  the  same  manner? 

P — Yes,  Socrates;  you  are  quite 
right. 

S — And  he  would  naturally 
frame  his  questions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  evoke  the  an- 
swers he  desired? 


P — Yes,  Socrates. 
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S — And  these  questions  are  almost  always  posed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  require  an  answer  of  either  "yes"  or  "no"? 

P — What  you  say  is  correct. 

S — Then  the  answers  must  often  be  only  partially  true. 
P — How  does  this  follow,  Socrates? 

S — Do  you  not  know  that  life  is  a  complex  and  varied  affair,  which 
is  not  clearly  categorized  and  divided  up,  like  sheep  and  goats? 
And  have  you  not  heard  it  said  that  every  question  has  two 
sides?  Would  it  not  follow  that  most  questions  could  not  be 
answered  completely  by  "yes"  or  "no"  and  that  in  many  cases 
such  an  answer  would  be  only  partially  correct? 

P — This  is  very  true,  Socrates. 

S — Therefore,  with  several  answers  only  partially  correct,  would 
it  not  be  likely  that  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  would 
be  erroneous? 

P — Quite  likely. 

S — Now,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  Socratean  dialogue? 

P — Is  not  its  purpose  to  prove  something  true  which  the  chief 
speaker  believes  to  be  true? 

S — You  have  spoken  wisely.  Its  purpose  is  to  prove  something  true. 
But  we  have  said  that  the  conclusion  drawn  may  be  erroneous. 

P — Yes,  Socrates. 

S — Then  does  the  Socratean  dialogue  really  prove  anything? 
P — No,  Socrates;  it  does  not. 


P — Socrates,  you  have  said  that  the  Socratic  dialogue  consists  of 
one  person's  asking  questions  of  another,  with  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  mind. 

S — Yes.  Pausanias;  that  is  true. 

P — Then  was  not  our  conversation  a  Socratic  dialogue? 
S — Yes,  Pausanias;  it  was. 

P — You  have  agreed  that  the  Socratic  dialogue  proves  nothing. 
What,  then,  did  our  conversation  prove? 
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(A  conversation  in  which  Socrates  seems  to  be  questioning  the 
general  factotum  in  a  young  ladies'  seminary  of  the  4th  century  B.C.) 

Socrates — I  see  that  you  are  angered  since  you  have  been  asked  to 
fix  the  window  shades  in  room  216.  You  feel  that  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  you  because  last  year  you  were  requested 
to  put  up  the  shades  an  outrageous  number  of  times.  I  agree 
that  the  girls  last  year  were  careless  and  inconsiderate;  however, 
I  would  like  to  try  to  show  you  that  you  really  have  no  cause 
for  anger  at  these  girls. 

Is  it  not  true,  Erithro,  that  they  have  never  before  asked 
you  to  fix  the  shades? 

Erithro — That  is  true,  Socrates. 

S — It  is  also  a  fact  that  these  girls  were  told  by  their  corridor 
teacher  to  put  in  a  request  slip  to  have  the  shades  fixed.  Is 
there  anything  unnatural  in  doing  as  they  were  told? 

E — I  did  not  know  of  this  and  I  see  that  there  is  nothing  unnatural 
here.  I  do  not  intend,  though,  to  come  up  here  once  a  week 
merely  to  fix  shades  for  four  girls. 

S — Are  not  these  girls  different  from  the  ones  here  last  year? 

E — They  are,  Socrates. 

S — Are  they  not  therefore  inclined  to  do  different  things?  Just  as 
one  monkey,  chased  by  a  panther,  will  climb  a  tree  while 
another  in  the  same  circumstances  will  run  along  the  ground. 

E — True,  Socrates. 

S — Then  it  seems  that  there  is  no  cause  for  anger  since  the  girls 
have  asked  only  once  and,  unlike  last  year's  example,  might 
not  ask  again,  but  might  fix  the  shades  themselves  now  that 
they  have  seen  how  it  is  done.  It  appears  that  you  have  en- 
tertained preconceived  ideas  of  the  girls'  actions  rather  than 
actual  proof,  does  it  not? 

E — You  are  right,  Socrates.  I  have  no  cause  for  anger  at  these 
girls.  They  have  done  only  as  they  were  told.  I  was  wrong  to 
assume  that  they  would  do  just  as  the  others  did. 
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Our  Hero 

Like  drums  at  a  big  ball 

We  heard  the  shooting  one  night. 

My  brothers  and  I  hid, 

The  windows  and  doors  were  closed 

As  if  there  were  a  hurricane. 

We  thought  that,  like  a.  hurricane, 

They  would  cease  the  next  morning. 

How  mistaken  we  were! 

The  musicians  got  more  enthusiastic 

It  went  on  for  years. 

We  had  more  than  the  drums; 

We  had  all  the  high  sounding  instruments  of  the  Orchestra. 
Eventually  the  concert  ended! 
How  happy  we  were! 

The  man,  good  as  director  of  an  orchestra, 

Would  be  good  directing  us. 

As  in  his  concert,  he  started  his  opus 

With  one  sound  here  and  one  sound  there. 

Everybody  praised  our  hero, 

He  made  the  life  of  our  oppressor  staccato. 

The  praises  went  to  his  head, 

He  was  mighty  and  applauded 

Then  he  started  changing  everything: 

The  result  was  discord,  and 

Our  big  hero  is  now 

In  the  audience  listening  to 

Someone  else's  drums. 

Amelia  Comas  Bacardi  '60 
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Mary  Candace  Smith 


El  Penitente 


'T'HE  alarm  clock  expressed  itself  in  a  loud  tone,  and  Pedro  groped 
for  it  on  the  table  by  his  bed.  After  he  had  silenced  it,  he  lay 
back  to  finish  a  dream  which  had  been  shattered.  He  fabricated  a 
suitable  ending,  but  somehow,  he  felt  unconvinced  now  that  he 
knew  he  was  awake. 

He  turned  over  to  try  to  forget  the  childishness  of  finishing  the 
dream,  and  he  remembered  the  significance  of  the  day.  It  was 
Good  Friday. 

"Today  the  men  will  go  to  the  morada  (chapter  house)  and 
carry  their  crosses  up  to  Calvary,"  he  thought  to  himself  in  his 
semi-dormant  state.  His  mind  wandered  to  the  mental  pictures 
he  had  had  since  he  was  a  child — pictures  of  the  Penitentes  whipping 
themselves  with  the  sharp  blades  of  yucca  leaves,  so  that  the  blood 
ran  down  onto  the  ground.  He  imagined  someone  nailed  to  the 
cross,  which  stood  solitary  all  year  round  on  Calvary,  a  hill  close 
to  town.  He  remembered  the  stories  his  father  had  told  him  before 
he  had  died  on  the  cross  and  his  shoes  had  been  laid  on  the 
doorstep  the  following  morning. 

He  turned  over  again  and  decided  to  get  up.  It  was  early,  and 
the  nights  were  very  cold  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  He 
reflected  that  the  temperature  would  be  about  twenty  degrees 
when  the  Brothers  began  their  penance. 

He  was  the  last  to  arrive  at  breakfast,  and  he  vowed,  as  he 
did  every  morning,  that  tomorrow  he  would  dress  faster  than 
his  sister  and  two  younger  brothers  and  be  the  first  to  sit  down. 
His  sister  was  talking  as  usual.  He  never  listened  much.  He  just 
nodded  when  her  voice  went  up  and  let  his  mind  wander. 

"Are  you  going  tonight?"  his  sister  asked.  He  struggled  to  focus 
his  attention  upon  her. 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  decided." 

"Well,  Maria's  brother  is  going,"  she  said  in  a  guilt-rending 
manner.  "She  told  me  that  he  ...  " 

"She  never  does  stop  talking,"  Pedro  thought.  "I  wish  she'd 
be  quiet  for  once." 

His  mother  entered  with  some  sopapillas.  "Did  you  say  you 
were  going?"  she  asked. 
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"I  don't  know." 

"I  hope  you'll  wait  another  year.  You  still  don't  know  what 
you  want.  Wait  until  your  faith  glows,  and  you  become  very 
anxious  to  go.  Then  you  will  be  ready,  and  you  will  also  be  a 
man."  She  glanced  at  a  corner  of  the  room  where  her  husband's 
shoes  had  been  placed  after  they  had  been  deposited  on  her 
doorstep.  She  had  been  very  proud  in  her  grief. 

His  eight  year  old  brother  lisped,  "I  with  I  could  go."  His 
other  brother  echoed.  Pedro  noticed  that  they  had  food  all  over 
their  little  round  faces. 

He  left  the  table  and  prepared  for  school.  He  then  went  to 
the  house  next  door  to  meet  Jose. 

Jose  met  him  with  the  same  question  diat  everyone  would  ask 
today.  "Have  you  decided  whether  to  go  or  not?" 

"Now,  I  don't  know.  You  said  you  weren't  going,  didn't  you?" 

"Xo,  I'm  not  going.  I  can't  be  sure  if  it's  right,  and,  if  I'm 
not  sure,  I  would  be  sort  of  hypocritical  if  I  went." 

They  approached  the  school.  "Hey,  who's  the  new  gal?"  Pedro 
asked.  "She's  not  bad." 

"Her  dad's  got  some  land  just  outside  town.  What  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

Pedro  replied,  "She's  got  what  it  takes,  all  right." 

He  entered  the  classroom.  The  girl  was  sitting  near  him.  At 
die  end  of  class,  he  walked  over  to  her  and  tried  to  act  casual. 
"Hi,  I'm  Pedro  Valencia."  He  felt  rather  uncoordinated  as  he 
usually  did  when  he  met  people. 

"I'm  Anna  Sanchez.  You  live  around  here?" 

"Yeah,  about  a  mile  up  the  road." 

"Lived  here  long?" 

"All  my  life." 

"Sav,  what's  diis  thino-  that's  coming  off  tonight?" 
"Well,  the  Brotherhood  is  having  the  ritual  tonight." 
"Brotherhood?" 

"We're  called  the  'Brothers  of  the  Blood  of  Christ'  or  'Penitentes' 
and  every  year  we  have  a  ritual  to  show  our  grief  at  the  death  of 
Christ.  Our  sect  was  outlawed  for  about  a  hundred  years,  but, 
about  ten  years  ago,  it  was  recognized  again  bv  the  Catholic 
Church.  I'm  really  not  allowed  to  tell  you  much  about  it." 

She  smiled  sympathetically.  "Are  you  going?" 

"I  don't  know."  He  paused.  "Bv  the  way,  are  you  busv  next 
Saturday  night?  Juan  is  having  a  little  party  and  I  wondered  if 
you  would  like  to  go." 

"Sure.  I'd  like  to  verv  much." 


[  17  ] 


"Good.  I'll  talk  to  you  about  it  later." 

He  ate  lunch  with  his  friend,  Juan.  The  question  arose  again, 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Juan  said,  "I'm  going." 

"How  did  you  decide.  I  can't  make  up  my  mind." 

"I  don't  know.  Everyone  sort  of  expected  me  to.  I  guess  that 
doesn't  sound  too  good,  does  it?" 

Pedro  thought  to  himself,  "It's  too  bad  that  his  father  runs  the 
town."  He  hated  to  see  the  religious  indecision  in  Juan,  but  he 
understood  the  lack  of  alternative  in  his  actions. 

He  walked  home  with  Roberto  that  afternoon.  He  replied  that 
he  still  hadn't  decided  when  Roberto  asked  the  question  which 
he  had  heard  so  much  that  day.  He  knew  that  Roberto  was 
going.  He  admired  Roberto's  faith. 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  right  for  you  to  go?  How  are  you 
sure?"  Roberto  would  make  the  penance  seem  wonderful. 

"I  feel  that  it  is  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do.  It  is  a  debt 
which  I  owe  to  God.  I  feel  I  can  only  compensate  in  a  very  small 
way,  but  I  must  do  all  that  I  can."  He  paused.  "I  think  that  you 
feel  that  way,  too.  You  have  more  faith  than  you  think  you  do." 

Pedro  watched  the  lanterns  as  they  flickered  ahead  of  him  and 
made  a  pattern  on  the  hillside.  The  chanting  of  the  Penitentes 
was  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  yucca  leaves  hitting  the  backs 
of  men.  It  was  a  strange  procession.  The  men  were  wearing  only 
trousers  and  hoods.  A  few  were  struggling  under  heavy  crosses. 
He  ignored  the  burning  of  his  feet  on  the  cold  ground  and  the 
slashes  across  his  back  from  his  yucca  whip.  He  contemplated, 
instead,  his  decision. 

"Roberto  was  right,"  he  thought.  "I  did  have  the  faith,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  accept  it.  In  a  way,  I  guess  I  was  afraid  of  it. 
Now  I  feel  it  so  strongly  that  I  can  hardly  remember  how  I  felt 
this  morning.  It  seems  so  long  ago." 

He  looked  up  at  the  cross.  The  shadows  made  it  seem  to  lean 
toward  him,  as  if  in  expectation.  He  quickened  his  pace. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Pedro's  mother  found  two  shoes,  filled 
with  snow,  on  her  doorstep.  Slowly,  she  bent  down  and  picked 
them  up.  She  entered  the  house  and  placed  them  in  the  corner 
where  her  husband's  were. 
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"Sweets  To  The  Sweet" 


HIS  comment  may  have  brought  romantic  results  in  our  grand- 


mothers'  time  but  today  it  only  brings  to  mind  a  ridiculous 
scene.  The  boy  friend  brings  the  girls  his  favorite  kind  of  candy 
and,  very  pleased  with  himself,  he  chuckles  and  says,  "Sweets  to 
the  Sweet".  This  little  ritual  is  merely  tradition  and  shows  no 
real  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young  gentleman.  The  girl,  being 
young  and  modern,  is  probably  on  a  reducing  diet  or  has  acne 
which  breaks  out  rampantly  at  the  sight  of  candy.  The  supposedly 
clever  comment  also  shows  the  absence  of  brains  in  this  affair. 
What  would  be  his  witty  remark  if  he  were  giving  nuts  or  fruits? 
Surely  he  would  hold  within  himself  the  temptation  of  saying, 
"Nuts  to  the  Nuts",  or  "Fruits  to  the  Fruity".  At  the  end  of  this 
romantic  scene,  the  girl,  of  course,  offers  the  boy  some  of  the 
candy  and  the  boy  then  feels  obliged  to  even  eat  it  all.  Obviously 
the  young  man  of  this  generation  could  and  should  discover 
newer  and  better  ways  to  show  his  affection  than  this  giving  of 
"Sweets  to  the  Sweet". 


Charlotte  Palmer  '60 


The  day  dawns  bright 

And  breaking  through  its  loveliness 

A  bird 


Raises  his  song  with  the  sun 
I,  too, 


Am  lifted! 


Lexi  Crane  '60 
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Rah 


Today  is  the  day  of  the  homecoming  game. 
She's  decked  in  her  "stylish"  and  snug  raccoon  coat. 
To  be  stunning  and  suave  and  "tres  Chic"  is  her  aim. 
On  her  well-coiffured  hair  and  her  nails  HE  will  dote. 

Her  knowledge  of  football,  increased  in  a  night, 
Leads  her  to  hope  HE'LL  be  duly  impressed. 
She  can  name  the  position  of  players  at  sight. 
It's  the  start  of  the  game — this  is  the  test! 

"Up  for  the  kick-off!"  the  cheerleaders  cry. 
The  heel  of  her  shoe  has  wedged  in  a  crack. 
How  many  others,  like  her,  "on  the  sly", 
Tug  at  their  nylons  and  yell,  "Push  'em  Back!" 

Now  the  last  quarter,  the  game's  at  an  end. 
She's  hoarse  and  dejected,  she's  lost  HIS  esteem. 
The  day  is  a  loss!  How  will  she  amend 
The  mistake  of  that  cheer  for  the  opposite  team! 

Lindsay  Knowlton  '60 


Heels 

I'd  never  seen 
Maureen 

In  anything  but  spikes. 

Yet,  since  she's  met  Dear  John,  a  shortish  knave, 

And  has  become  his  willing  slave, 

The  heels  of  her  shoes,  which,  as  you  know,  were 

once  very  tall, 
And  now  quite  small. 

But  then  again, 
Selden 

Never  had  any  heels  of  startling  height 
Until  she  was  completely  snowed  by  Jim. 
In  order  to  be  seen  by  him, 
She  bought  a  pair  of  terribly,  terribly  high- 
heeled  slippers 
To  replace  her  old  ground-grippers. 

Rusty  Cox  '60 
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Success 


It's  Sunday  afternoon  at  two. 
There  are  no  seniors  around. 
Where  are  they? 

Are  they  playing  tennis,  walking,  reading? 
No. 

They've  swarmed  to  the  McKeen  Rooms, 
But  not  to  drink  coffee. 
They're  smoking. 
A  cloud, 

As  thick  as  English  fog, 
Billows  from  the  room; 
And,  underneath, 
The  Senior  Class. 

The  experts  sit  on  one  side; 
They're  only  a  few, 
(The  "pack  an  afternoon"  group.) 
Nearby,  others — 

Not  quite  convinced  of  smoking's  virtues, 

Yet  puffing  up  a  good  front: 

Cigarette  lighter,  holder,  case. 

Alone  sit  the  beginners, 

Red-faced,  coughing,  sputtering, 

Next  to  ashtrays  filled  with  half-smoked  cigarettes. 

This  is  the  true  content  they  seek; 
They're  happy  members  of  the  clique: 
This  is  successl 

Susan  Wallace  '60 
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Liza 


'"'pi ME  fell  across  the  vacant  street.  A  streak  of  heat  lightning 
A  sauntered  across  the  sky.  The  void  swallowed  the  thunder 
and  spit  it  against  the  apartments.  The  crooked  sign  in  the  corner 
delicatessen  gazed  with  blunt  confidence  across  at  the  crippled  ash 
can.  The  disturbance  of  the  shadow  of  the  fire  escape  proved  to  be 
a  chair.  It  waited  next  to  the  emaciated  geranium  for  the  friend- 
ship of  the  days. 

The  staccato  click  of  high  heels  smartly  applied  to  the  cobble- 
stones became  enveloping.  The  light  of  the  garish  neon  signs 
caressed  a  pretty,  young  girl.  Chin  up,  eyes  blazing  ahead,  she 
daintily  avoided  the  random  beer  cans  and  up-crumpled  sandwich 
wrappers.  At  the  scrape  of  the  gritty  grime  underfoot,  she  winced, 
and  stopped.  Remembering  herself,  she  proceeded  onward  with 
almost  exaggeratedly  noble  carriage.  As  she  passed  the  delicatessen, 
she  caught  a  fleeting  reflection  of  herself  in  the  window.  She  paused, 
and  suspiciously  scanned  the  surroundings.  When  the  fear  of  an 
audience  had  been  alleviated,  she  stalked  back,  anticipating,  and 
smiled  radiantly  at  the  sign.  Twisting  to  an  infinite  number  of 
distorted  poses,  she  touched  questioningly  the  piece  of  fur  elegantly 
draped  over  her  shoulders.  Stroking  it  fondly,  she  pushed  it 
slightly  to  the  left,  and  mused  over  the  effect;  to  the  right; 
forward;  and  then  impatiently  back  to  the  original  position. 
Tossing  her  hair,  she  set  the  nonchalant,  indifferent  look  on 
her  face.  Thinking  how  elegantly  the  piece  set  off  the  diminutive 
check  of  her  frock,  she  was  about  to  leave  to  receive  the  admiration 
the  bakery  panes  when  she  noticed  a  dangling  thread.  Decisively 
snapping  it,  she  returned  for  a  last  unmarred  survey,  luxuriating 
in  the  effect. 

A  window  creaked  from  behind,  and  a  patch  of  the  black 
void  skittered  before  the  aggressive  yellow  light.  A  huge  woman 
leaned  on  the  sill  and  screamed  in  a  coarse  voice,  "Liza.  LA-A-ZA. 
You  quit  that  nonsense  an'  git  up  hyar  now."  The  slam  of  the 
window  was  followed  almost  simultaneously  by  the  closing  of 
the  door  as  Liza  galloped  up  the  steep  stairs  with  her  tattered 
calico  whipping  at  her  scrawny  legs.  The  stole  reposed  magnificently 
in  the  gutter  where  it  had  been  found,  worn  and  frayed.  The 
greasy  aroma  of  cramped  living  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

Suzy  Matthews  '61 
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Catship 


"CRIENDSHIP  with  a  cat  is  different  from  friendship  with  a 
human  being.  When  one  is  conversing  with  a.  person  on  a  de- 
batable subject,  an  argument  is  able  to  evolve.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  want  to  talk  to  a  cat  and  tell  it  all  your  problems  and  views 
on  life,  the  cat  will  never  disagree  with  you. 

The  only  difficulty  in  talking  to  a  cat  is  that  you  are  only 
able  to  talk  to  one  when  the  cat  wants  to  sit  or  lie  down  in 
your  lap  and  listen  to  you. 

To  satisfy  a  cat  to  which  you  wish  to  relate  your  thoughts, 
you  have  to  keep  the  cat  occupied  and  comfortable  by  forever 
patting  the  top  of  its  head.  If  you  don't  prefer  to  pat  its  head 
you  have  a  choice  of  stroking  its  back  or  scratching  its  furry 
neck.  Some  people  are  lucky  to  have  cats  which  just  like  to  sit 
and  listen  to  their  mistress's  problems.  Those  are  the  kind  of  cats 
which  blink  their  eyes  every  few  minutes  to  show  that  they 
understand. 

Whenever  I  used  to  sit  down  in  a  comfortable  chair  after  a 
meal,  my  cat  would  jump  into  my  lap  and  curl  up  into  a  little 
fuzz  ball.  This  would  be  the  time  I  would  unfold  all  my  troubles 
to  her.  She  looked  as  if  she  understood  what  I  meant  and  she 
never  had  an  argument.  I  could  let  all  my  feelings  and  opinions 
out  of  myself  and  always  know  that  they  would  never  be  topics 
of  gossip. 

Friendship  with  a  cat  can  be  just  as  pleasant  as  a  friendship 
with  a  person.  Cats  just  listen  and  listen  and  listen. 

Danna  MacCorkle  '61 
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WALL  OF  IVY 
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Prayer  to  the  A.E.C. 


The  lunch  box  dropped. 
Penny  scrambled  to  pick  it  up 
And  shook  her  thermos  near  her  ear, 
But  she  couldn't  tell  if  it  was  broken 
Or  not. 

The  sound  was  drowned  by  other  sounds 

Of  wet  wheels  on  wet  streets, 

And  raincoats  against  leather  seats, 

And  Friday  sounds  from  the  back  of  the  bus, 

And  the  steady  beat  of  the  windshield  wipers 

Clearing  a  triangular  view. 

Strontium  90 
Sifting  down, 
"Years  or  more" 
They  say; 
But,  when  it  rains, 
It  plummets  down, 
And  gets  to  the  ground 
In  a  day. 

Four  in  a  seat, 

A  spit  ball  whizzed  by, 

The  windows  were  fogged  inside. 

I  sat  with  my  books  on  my  knees 

And  gazed  through  the  tear  streaked  glass 

At  the  sodden  trees. 

The  bus  stopped.  The  door  swung  wide. 
Penny  and  others  and  I  stood  up  to  go, 
And  lunch  boxes  banged  and  boots  scraped, 
And  I  covered  my  books  with  my  slicker  and 
Penny's  head  with  her  hat,  and  we  got  off. 

Please, 
A.E.C, 
Let  us  be 
Normal. 

Sally  Babb 
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The  Fate  of  a  Gunman 


He'd  overcome  fear 

As  he  stood  there  that  night 

Where  many  'ud  hung 

'Cause  he  thought  he'd  been  right. 

He'd  been  ridin'  for  months 
With  a  price  on  his  head; 
Some  people  his  friends, 
More  wished  he  was  dead. 

"A  menace,"  some  said, 
"A  menace  he  be. 

There's  danger  a-plenty 

If  he's  ridin'  free." 

The  tension  was  great; 
There  was  no  mistake; 
That  "hang-happy"  crowd — 
His  life  they  would  take. 

Then  all  was  quiet, 

And  everyone  knew 

As  some  hoisted  him  up  .  .  . 

His  last  breath  he'd  drew. 

Ain't  no  room  for  gunmen: 
The  world  is  too  small: 
An  honest  life  .  .  . 
Or  no  life  at  all. 

Sharon  Seeche  '63 
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Attic  Infinity 

HOW  well  I  remember  the  attic  under  the  old,  wooden  ratters 
of  the  roof.  It  covered  the  whole  area  at  the  very  top  of  our 
small  house,  and  the  low,  slanting  roof  gave  me  the  impression 
that  it  stretched  to  infinity.  This  feeling  was  also  increased  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  we  lived  there  I  was  a  child,  not  much  over 
seven,  and  when  I  reached  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  leading  to 
the  attic,  I  was  not  able  to  see  much  beyond  the  large  packing 
cases  that  loomed  up  in  front  of  me. 

My  first  thought  always  was  to  start  my  explorations  in  the 
farthest  corner  because  it  was  there  that  the  oldest  things  had 
been  stored  and  flung.  I  say  that,  because  under  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
ranging  from  old  clothes  to  fascinating  bundles  of  "I-don't-know- 
what",  I  would  find  large  cardboard  boxes  and  tin  trunks  that 
had  been  put  there  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  take  up  as  little 
room  as  possible.  It  was  obvious  from  this  that  my  poor  mother 
had  begun  a  tidiness  campaign  and  had  been  overwhelmed  and 
defeated  by  the  amount  of  old  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  over 
the  years.  For  sentimental  reasons  it  had  to  be  kept  even  though 
it  would  probably  never  be  used  again. 

It  was  to  these  old  boxes  that  I  would  scramble  as  I  climbed 
over  trunks,  slithered  over  rolled  mattresses,  and  squeezed  between 
my  grandmother's  moth-eaten  armchair  and  the  wall.  What  a 
journey;  but  oh,  what  excitement  when  I  reached  my  goal  and 
with  trembling  fingers  raised  the  heavy  lid  of  a  big,  black  trunk. 

This  trunk  had  some  of  the  many  belongings  that  my  parents 
had  used  during  the  years  that  they  had  lived  in  the  Sudan. 
Stretched  out  on  the  top  were  several  pairs  of  polo  breeches,  and 
other  men's  clothes  suitable  for  a  hot  climate.  I  reverently  removed 
these  so  that  I  could  come  to  the  treasures  at  the  bottom. 

One  of  the  things  that  puzzled  me  most  was  an  old  Sudanese 
pipe.  This  was  extremely  heavy  with  an  immensely  long,  thick 
tube  and  a  large  bowl  at  the  end.  I  learnt  later  that  the  Sudanese 
used  to  smoke  manure  in  this  and  had  given  it  to  my  father  when 
he  left  the  Sudan.  There  were  also  the  much  used  bridge  cards; 
the  ivory  chess  set;  the  silver  cigarette  case  which  still  had  one 
yellow  and  shrivelled  cigarette;  the  old  exercise  books  which 
my  mother  had  used  to  practise  the  Arabic  script;  the  old-fashioned 
green  and  beige  parasol,  and  many  other  strange  things  in  which 
I  became  absorbed. 

I  realize  that  I  had  taken  everything  at  its  face  value  only,  but 
now  I  see  it  all  in  another  light.  Everything  in  that  attic,  whether 
it  was  the  tarnished  silver  candlestick  or  the  discarded  fountain 
pen,  had  a  different  story,  and  all  of  them  together,  had  it  been 
possible,  could  have  told  me  much  more  about  my  parents  than 
I  shall  ever  know. 

Ann  Hodgkinson  '60 
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The  Donations 

R.  LODI  dropped  the  receiver  with  a  decisive  click. 
He  wasn't  angry.  The  other  phone  was  jangling. 
After  a  quick  decision,  he  grabbed  the  third 
phone  from  the  right.  Nothing.  Then  he  picked 
up  two  at  a  time  and  somebody  rasped  into  his 
left  ear,  "Mr.  Lodi,  Jack  says  that  somebody 
threw  the  Museum  sign  into  the  turtle  pond." 
"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Lodi,  and  he  hung  up.  He  leaned  back 
in  the  "super-relaxer"  reclining  leather  chair  and  rested  his  heels 
on  the  edge  of  his  mahogany  desk.  He  opened  the  sliding  drawer 
and  withdrew  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  He  lit  one  and  gazed  out 
through  the  Gothic  window  at  the  peacock,  who  was,  in  turn, 
gazing  in  at  him.  The  bird  had  been  the  gift  of  the  local  philan- 
thropic society  and  the  creature's  strangely  human  cries  had 
been  a  part  of  the  Museum  ever  since. 

Mr.  Lodi  was  physically  counting  ten.  Nine  and  a  half  .  .  . 
he  sat  up  and  yanked  open  the  drawer  and  took  out  a  bottle  of 
pills,  four  of  which  he  shook  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  had 
developed,  during  the  past  three  years,  a  remarkable  ability  for 
swallowing  four  or  five  pills  at  once  without  water.  The  men's 
room  was  in  the  basement. 

Mr.  Lodi  scratched  his  lengthy  forehead. 

"You  must  admit,"  he  rationalized,  "that  it's  peaceful  enough 
in  here.  Out  there  .  .  .  ",  he  whispered,  "out  there  .  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  timid  knock  on  the  door.  It  obediently  remained 
closed  until  Mr.  Lodi  bade  it  open.  The  public  noise  issued  in. 
Harold,  the  chief  maintenance  man,  entered,  holding  his  hat 
in  his  hands. 

"Well,  Harold,  what  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Lodi. 

"Well,  Mr.  Lodi,  sir,  there's  a  man  here  to  see  you." 

"Well,  who  Harold,  who?"  asked  Mr.  Lodi,  apprehension  already 
beginning  to  tickle  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"I  think  I'd  better  start  at  the  beginning,  sir." 

"Do." 

"I  will,  Sir." 

Mr.  Lodi  started  to  reach  for  the  pill  bottle,  but  thought 
better  of  it. 

"Do  you  remember  the  ducks,  sir?"  asked  Harold  tentatively. 

[28] 


"What  happens  to  the  animals  here  is  my  business  and  not 
yours  Harold!" 

"Sir,"  said  Harold,  as  Mr.  Lodi  took  a  breath,  "Mr.  Assisis  is 
here.  He's  running  around  the  lake  .  .  .  sir." 

Mr.  Lodi  galvanized  into  action.  As  he  lept  to  his  feet,  his 
eye  fell  on  the  letter  lying  on  his  desk.  Now  would  be  a  good  time 
to  mail  it.  Yes  —  now,  before  Mr.  Assisis  found  him.  But  no,  the 
mail  wouldn't  leave  for  hours.  The  letter  of  resignation  would 
never  reach  the  Board  in  time.  He  felt  thus  because  the  outcome 
of  the  dreaded  encounter  would  inevitably  result  in  his  "release". 
Those  twenty  ducks  lay  with  icy  finality  in  his  deep  freeze. 

"I  believe,  Harold,  that  I  am  not  here." 

"Righto  sir!"  said  Harold  with  a  half  subdued  chuckle. 

"That  will  be  all!  You  may  go." 

Harold  went. 

Mr.  Lodi  thought  that  he  would  go  and  see  how  the  planetarium 
class  was  getting  on. 

"Help!  Help!  Help!"  screamed  the  peacock  after  him  as  he 
slipped  from  the  room. 

Everyone  turned  to  look  at  him  as  he  entered  the  dark  room. 
He  sank  into  an  empty  chair.  The  instructor's  voice,  after  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  his  boss's  unannounced  entrance,  soothed 
Mr.  Lodi. 

He  tried  to  remember,  with  all  fairness,  exactly  what  had 
happened  on  that  portentous  day. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  been  making  a  list  of  the  useless 
items  that  belonged  to  the  Museum.  He  had  just  decided  that 
museums  were  totally  worthless  when  Harold  had  come  to  tell 
him  that  there  was  a.  man  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Lodi  wondered  bitterly  why  he  hadn't  gone  to  the  plane- 
tarium that  day. 

The  visitor  had  been  waiting  for  him  in  the  lobby,  holding  a 
duck  under  each  arm. 

"My  name  is  Francis  Assisis." 

He  bowed  and  some  feathers  fell  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Lodi  inclined 
slightly  also,  as  he  obviously  couldn't  shake  hands. 

There  was  a  slight  pause  while  one  of  the  ducks  greatly  em- 
barrassed Mr.  Lodi  by  making  a  sizable  mark  on  the  floor,  and 
then  Mr.  Assisis  intoduced  his  ducks,  Bella  Roseta  and  Leopold 
Rex. 
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"I  have  raised  them  from  little  eggs,"  said  Mr.  Assisis,  "and 
now  I  think  that  they  are  old  enough  to — how  do  you  say? — make 
their  mark?" 

Harold  choked. 

"And  I  thought  to  myself,  to  the  Museum  I  will  bring  them 
the  conversation  had  gone  on  and  then  to  Mr.  Lodi's  horror  and 
astonishment,  he  was  introduced  to  eighteen  more  royal  personages 
in  the  back  of  an  old  pick-up  truck  which  was  backed  onto  the 
new  grass. 

The  ducks  had  not  liked  the  lake.  They  had  much  preferred  the 
experimental  re-forestation  plot  of  ground.  The  Board  had  felt 
that  this  ground  was  very  important.  The  little  seedlings  had 
been  bravely  struggling  up  through  the  blackened  soil  when  the 
ducks  found  them.  Mr.  Lodi  found  the  plot  blackened,  duck 
printed  and  completely  demolished. 

The  staff  had  tried  to  orient  them  once  again  in  their  natural 
element.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lodi  had  been  too  hasty.  But  when  he 
found  them  nesting  in  his  car,  the  sudden  and  evil  thought  had 
occurred  to  him. 

"Catch  them,  Harold,"  he  had  said,  "and  put  them  in  the 
back  of  my  car." 

What  was  the  matter?  It  was  getting  lighter!  Mr.  Lodi  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  looked  convulsively  around.  Flee!  He  trod  heavily 
upon  a  little  girl's  foot  as  he  made  for  the  door. 

The  hall  was  deserted.  As  he  rushed  between  the  ornithology 
cases  he  felt  the  glasy  eyes  staring  pitilessly. 

The  carnivores  were  more  reassuring.  He  felt  among  friends. 

Mr.  Lodi  heard  a  commotion  down  the  hall  and  he  dodged  into 
the  display  studio.  The  artist,  brushes  in  hand,  looked  secretly 
amused.  "Damn  Harold!  He  hadn't  wasted  any  time  spreading  the 
ludicrous  news."  Mr.  Lodi  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  getting 
along  with  his  employees. 

"Well,  how's  it  going?" 

"Fine.  How  are  you  Mr.  Lodi?" 

Mr.  Lodi  saw  his  safe  post  raise  enemy  flags  and  retired  to  the 
attic  where  he  sat  on  the  inverted  cases  of  donated  butterflies. 
In  this  manner  he  whiled  away  the  afternoon. 

Evening  brought  peaceful  shadows  and  the  welcome  sound  of 
an  old  pick-up  truck  rolling  down  the  drive  in  temporary  defeat. 

The  office  was  dim  and  quiet  when  Mr.  Lodi  crept  in.  He 
heartily  wished  that  he  didn't  have  to  answer  the  door  when  he 
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heard  someone  knocking  on  it,  but  he  was  afraid  that  his  audacious 
employees  might  walk  in  anyway. 
"Come  in." 

"Mr.  Lodi,  sir?"  It  was  Harold. 

"Yes?" 

"Well,  me  and  the  boys  have  gotten  the  sign  out  of  the  pond 
sir,  and  its  ruined." 

($30) 

"Help!  Help!  Help!"  cried  the  peacock  sitting  on  the  window 
ledge.  It  struck  Mr.  Lodi  that  the  bird  was  too  absurd  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

"Harold,"  he  said,  "order  a  new  one  and  buy  yourself  a  beer." 
Harold  recovered  himself  after  a  moment  and  left. 
Mr.  Lodi  smiled  and  slipped  the  letter  into  his  pocket.  After 
all,  what  else  could  he  have  done? 

Sally  Babb  '60 


Tension, 

A  gnawing,  relentless 
Insatiable  monster, 
Ready  to  encompass 
And  devour  me. 
There  is  no  escape 
From  this  embrace. 

Olea  Smith  '60 
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The  Memoirs  of  Alexander  P.  Lovelace 


T  AM  a  sea  gull.  You  may  think  it  is  very  strange  that  a  sea  gull 
A  can  write,  but  I  am  a  very  accomplished  sea  gull. 

Oh,  excuse  me;  I  neglected  to  introduce  myself.  My  name  is 
Alexander  P.  Lovelace. 

I  have  been  commissioned  by  my  superiors  to  write  a  story  which 
would  be  interesting  to  my  readers,  human  beings  in  particular. 
This  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  sea  gull  because  I  can  not  tell  just 
exactly  what  you  are  interested  in.  I  think,  though,  that  you  might 
be  interested  in  hearing  about  the  life  of  a  sea  gull,  not  being  to 
familiar  with  that  phase  of  "bird  lore".  Therefore,  I  have  decided 
to  put  down  on  paper  the  main  events  of  my  life.  One  day  they 
may  be  published  and  become  a  great  book. 

I  was  born  on  a  soft  bed  of  weeds  on  Malabou  Beach  in 
California.  The  first  things  I  saw  when  I  opened  my  eyes  were 
water,  sand,  and,  of  course,  weeds! 

It  is  customary  for  a  sea  gull  to  want  to  learn  to  fly;  I  was 
peculiar  in  this  way.  I  did  not  want  to  fly;  I  wanted  to  become 
a  writer.  This  annoyed  my  parents  no  end  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  were  both  excellent  fliers,  and  in  the  second  place, 
they  had  always  dreamed  that  their  child  would  follow  their 
example  and  become  one  of  the  best  fliers  in  the  land. 

My  early  childhood,  or  birdhood,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  was 
quite  pleasant.  I  spent  my  days  exploring  the  surrounding  beaches. 
My  only  mishap  in  my  younger  years  was  when  I  rounded  a  large 
hunk  of  sea  weed  to  come  face  to  face  with  a  huge  black  dog! 
Having  never  seen  a  dog  before,  I  merely  let  out  a  little  peep 
of  surprise  and  went  merrily  on  my  way,  much  to  the  amazement 
of  the  dog.  However,  all  through  my  childhood  I  still  had  this 
burning  ambition  to  become  a  writer. 

My  parents,  thinking  they'd  cure  me  of  this  desire,  sent  me  to 
flying  school,  one  of  the  best  in  California.  I  was  an  excellent 
student,  inspite  of  my  hate  for  flying.  In  those  days,  it  was  the 
custom  for  all  aspiring  fliers  to  take  a  series  of  tests  after  completing 
flying  school.  Among  these  tests  were  a  wing  stamina  test  and  a 
storm  test.  The  former  was  a  test  to  see  how  well  a  gull  could 
fly,  and  the  later  was  a  test  to  see  how  well  a  gull  could  weather  a 
storm.  The  storm  test  was  rather  dangerous  because  only  those  who 
could  weather  the  storm  ever  returned! 
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As  the  day  for  the  storm  test  approached,  I  began  to  feel  nervous. 
What  would  I  do  if  I  did  pass  the  test?  I  would  have  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  miserably  diving  into  the  salty  brine  for  fish  I  really 
did  not  want  to  catch.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  "flunk"  a 
test  on  purpose  because  that  sort  of  thing  just  was  not  cricket 
with  sea  gulls.  All  I  could  do  was  hope  that  the  storm  would  be 
very  fierce  and  that  I  would  not  pass.  I  would  have  rather  been 
dead  than  a  flier! 

The  day  of  the  storm,  and  the  test,  arrived.  I  headed  out  to 
sea  straight  into  the  face  of  a  dreadful  hurricane,  the  worst  storm 
ever  known  to  gulls.  My  heart  was  heavy.  Would  I  rather  die  or 
live  a  horrible  life  as  a  flier?  It  was  a  terrible  choice  but  only 
the  storm  knew  whether  or  not  I  would  ever  see  land  again. 

Then  it  hit  me.  I  floundered  around  but  I  stayed  up.  The  wind 
and  rain  blew  in  my  face,  blinding  me;  I  could  not  see.  Up, 
down,  up,  down,  I  could  barely  move  my  wings.  I  knew  that 
I  must  fly. 

Then  it  happened.  I  could  not  go  on.  I  fell  into  the  ocean 
limp  and  defeated.  My  wing  was  broken.  I  could  not  fly  back 
home.  The  waves  carried  me  to  shore.  Time  was  an  eternity  to  me. 

What  shame  to  be  washed  up  on  shore,  weak  and  wounded. 
What  would  happen  to  me  now? 

I  spent  many  months  recuperating.  Even  after  I  was  out  of 
danger  it  was  sure  that  I  would  never  fly  again.  (My  life  as  a  sea 
gull  flier  was  washed  up.)  All  I  could  do  was  write.  I  was  interviewed 
by  the  President  of  the  Seagulland  Journal  and  given  a  job  as  a 
(lowly)  reporter;  I  have  been  a  reporter  to  this  very  day. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  that  this  story  represented  the 
life  of  a  sea  gull.  After  all,  the  story  of  my  life  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  all  of  my  companions. 

I  am  a  sea  gull  in  a  million.  You  should  not  have  any  trouble 
believing  that  last  statement.  After  all,  how  many  sea  gulls  do 
you  know  who  write  for  the  Seagulland  Journal? 

Becky  Bartlett  '62 
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On  Trying  To  Write  A  Poem  For  English 


My  brain 

Is  flat  as  an  Abbot  pancake: 

It  has  no  taste  to  it, 

And  though  it  can  fulfill 

The  basic  functions  for  which  it  was  created, 

It  has  no  flavor  of  its  own 

But  soaks  up  the  syrup  of  others'  ideas 

(Which  is  often  Grade  C  and  watered  down). 

It  can  retain  the  syrup 

And  improve  upon  it, 

For  eating  purposes, 

By  giving  it  texture  into  which  to  penetrate; 
But  it  is  no  good  alone 
Except  to  meet  requirements. 


And, 

Won't  somebody  please 
Pass  the  syrup? 

Carolyn  Kent  '60 
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A  Strike  In  Heaven 


HE  sun  was  beginning  to  peep  over  the  horizon  and  bathe  the 


peaceful  earth  in  its  shimmering  rays.  Day  had  already  begun 
in  heaven,  yet  something  was  amiss.  A  great  commotion  issued  from 
the  pearly  gates.  All  the  angels  were  crowding  around  St.  Peter, 
who  sat  perched  on  his  usual  fluff  of  cloud  behind  the  admittance 
desk.  A  mass  of  souls  pressed  against  the  bars,  attempting  to 
glimpse  a  bit  of  the  eternal  beyond,  and  clamoring  for  entrance. 
Only  St.  Peter  retained  the  key  to  the  gates,  and  it  was  he  who 
read  from  his  register  the  names  of  those  who  could  be  admitted, 
and  those  to  go  below.  Only  St.  Peter  could  do  this,  and  St.  Peter 
was  on  strike! 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  still  the  old  guardian  would  not 
return  to  work,  even  though  the  angels  pleaded  with  him.  (He 
complained  that  he  was  weary  of  his  task  of  opening  and  closing 
the  divine  gates.) 

It  was  strange  to  see  St.  Peter  by  the  old  Thunderhead  Pond, 
which  had  been  formed  many  eternities  before.  Every  morning  the 
ancient  man  could  be  seen  sitting  with  a  relaxed  air  on  the  edge 
of  the  cavern,  dangling  his  pole  into  the  bottomless  depths,  in 
hopes  of  snagging  a  fish,  falling  star,  or  a  blazing  comet. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  St.  Peter  usually  chose  to  visit  his  friends 
or  wander  about  the  Milky  Way  in  peaceful  solitude. 

Meanwhile  the  heavenly  hosts  became  more  and  more  alarmed 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Each  day  the  number  of  anxious 
souls  increased  outside  the  gates.  The  devil  complained  that  he 
had  no  job  since  St.  Peter  was  not  sending  him  any  new  recruits 
from  those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  the  peace  of  heaven. 

The  angels  became  bored  and  discontented  because  there  were  no 
errands  to  run.  They  also  felt  it  no  use  to  guide  souls  from  earth 
to  heaven  as  they  could  not  be  admitted  anyway. 

After  a  few  eternities,  the  rumor  was  spread  that  Michael,  the 
.Archangel,  had  returned  from  his  trip  to  earth  and  was  to  see 
St.  Peter.  The  heavenly  bodies  were  all  aflutter.  Michael,  the  Arch- 
angel, coming!  What  would  he  do?  Would  he  serve  the  Holy  Tuft- 
Trinity  Act,  which  demanded  that  St.  Peter  return  to  work?  What 
would  be  the  ultimate  effect  on  them? 

The  long-awaited  day  arrived.  Michael,  the  Archangel,  strode 
down  the  heavely  path  to  meet  St.  Peter.  But  where  was  St.  Peter 
He  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
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Nimblcs,  the  little  messenger  angel,  scurried  along  the  road 
and  collided  with  Michael.  The  tiny  lad  was  temporarily  startled. 
After  he  had  caught  his  breath,  he  managed  to  gasp  that  he  had 
seen  St.  Peter  down  by  Thunderhead  Pond.  All  the  heavenly  hosts 
were  shocked,  but  Michael,  the  Archangel,  calmly  turned,  and 
headed  toward  the  water.  By  this  time  the  other  angels  were 
extremely  excited  and  they  all  began  to  jabber  simultaneously. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  realized  that  Nimbles  was  trying 
to  tell  them  something.  They  could  scarcely  believe  what  they 
heard.  He  has  seen  Michael,  the  Archangel,  reclining  beside  St. 
Peter,  and  he,  too,  was  fishing.  Nimbles  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
their  words,  but  they  were  chuckling  over  something  as  old 
friends  do. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  activities  returned  to 
normal.  It  was  with  a  sigh  that  heaven  once  more  settled  down  to 
the  familiar  routine.  St.  Peter  began  to  admit  the  weary  souls  who 
sought  eternal  rest,  the  devil  received  his  new  recruits,  and  the 
angels  bustled  to  and  fro,  their  messages  in  hand. 

Jane  Morton  '61 


Gift 

T  TE  turned  it  over  in  his  hands.  A  stick  of  yellow  wood.  A  pencil. 

From  far  off  America.  It  was  his  now.  His  to  perform  magic 
with  on  the  limp,  wrinkled  pieces  of  paper  rescued  from  the  trash 
cans.  With  it  he  could  open  a  door  into  a  different  life  and  find 
the  creation  of  new  dimensions. 

Or  sell  it.  If  he  sold  it,  he  could  get  two  rials.  And  with  two 
rials  he  could  buy  four  pieces  of  sticky-sweet  candy.  Delightfully 
sticky  ...  or  gum.  To  chew  on  for  a  whole  day  ...  Or  a  fire- 
cracker which  makes  a  big  boom  when  you  throw  it  down  .  .  .  Or 
a  pretend  gold  ring  for  his  mother  ...  Or  puffed  rice  ...  Or 
a  few  nuts  ...  Or  a  little  distorted  mirror  with  a  colored  back 
...  Or  a  piece  of  elastic  to  snap  at  his  friends  ...  Or  dates 
...  Or  a  ball  of  colored  plastic  .  .  .  Yes,  he  would  sell  it. 

Margaret  Power  '63 
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Anne  Kales 


The  Beach  Party 


/^ATHY  heard  the  familiar  beep  of  the  horn.  She  knew  without 
^  looking  that  Chuck's  green  Chrysler  had  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  house.  It  wasn't  an  old  car.  So  many  boys  had  old  oars 
which  they  claimed  had  "personality."  Neither  was  it  a  new  foreign 
sports  car.  It  didn't  have  duel  carburetors  or  even  a  ratty  racoon 
tail.  It  was  just  a.  car  and  Chuck  was  just  a  boy. 

She  stuffed  comb,  lipstick  and  cigarettes  into  a  small  canvas 
"ditty  bag,"  gathered  up  her  worn  lumber  jacket  and  hurried 
downstairs.  She  paused  at  the  door  just  long  enough  to  yell  to 
her  parents,  "I'm  off.  I'll  be  back  sometime,"  and  then  stepped 
quickly  out  letting  the  slam  of  the  door  cut  off  any  possible  response. 

Chuck  greeted  her  by  saying,  "Hi  Cathy,  hurry  and  get  in, 
we're  late." 

She  sat  in  a  brooding  silence  on  the  way  to  the  party.  Her 
thoughts  slithered  easily  from  one  thing  to  another.  She  knew 
that  there  was  some  centralizing  force  or  idea,  in  her  thoughts, 
but  she  could  not  grasp  it.  Many  incidents  filed  into  her  mind. 
(Incidents  which  had  impressed  her  at  other  parties  during  the 
summer.)  Because  one  is  apt  to  remember  the  faults  rather  than 
the  virtues  in  her  neighbors,  these  incidents  all  seemed  distasteful. 
There  was  the  bashed  in  fender  of  Pete's  car,  or  the  broken  window 
of  the  Gamp's  boathouse,  or  the  party  on  the  roof  of  the  yacht 
club.  These  were  minor;  for  she  had  seen  more  damage  to  her 
friends  themselves  than  to  their  property.  What  had  happened 
to  the  jaunty  group  of  teenagers  of  last  summer,  the  ones  she 
had  sailed  against,  the  ones  she  had  danced  with?  She  couldn't 
remember  having  danced  all  summer  long.  What  was  it  that  made 
these  parties  so  different?  They  had  the  same  people,  same  music, 
same  locations.  What  was  different?  There  was  only  one  addition 
— liquor. 

"Come  on  let's  go.  Boy,  you're  quiet  tonight.  What  gives?" 
"Sorry,  Chuck.  Just  in  a  strange  mood,  I  guess." 
"We'll  soon  fix  that." 

Chuck  had  parked  the  car  amongst  the  muddle  of  other  cars 
at  the  end  of  the  two  rutty  tire  tracks  which  some  people  called 
a  road.  As  they  walked  down  the  path  towards  the  shore  she  could 
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hear  occasional  bacchanalian  noises  drifting  from  the  crowd  of 
which  she  had  been  a  member  for  four  summers.  They  called  it  a 
beach  party,  but,  of  course,  there  are  no  beaches  in  Maine.  Their 
beach  was  a  fairly  flat  rock  which  became  increasingly  inadequate 
as  the  tide  came  in.  The  rock  extended  into  a  protected  cove  which 
unfortunately  was  too  shallow  to  permit  the  entry  of  any  boat. 
The  pine  trees  grew  snuggly  to  the  shoreline  and  at  their  roots 
the  seaweed  began.  The  sea  and  the  trees  protected  the  rock.  In 
the  daytime  it  was  indeed  a  secluded  Eden,  but  few  people  found 
time  to  appreciate  it  during  the  daytime. 

Cathy  and  Chuck  were  heartily  and  honestly  welcomed.  "Come  on 
kids,  we're  really  in  orbit  tonight.  There's  beer  in  the  bucket 
over  there.  Sorry  there's  nothing  stronger.  Pete'll  probably  bring 
some."  Chuck  glanced  at  her  (A  glance  that  seemed  to  say,  'you 
want  some,  don't  you?  I'll  get  it.')  Suddenly  the  question  which 
had  been  tantalizing  her  all  evening  took  form.  Why  did  her  friends 
drink?  Why  did  she  drink?  What  if  she  didn't? 

Righteousness  overwhelmed  her.  Almost  uncontrolled,  the  words 
came  out.  "None  for  me  thanks,  Chuck.  I  don't  think  I'll  have 
any  tonight."  Her  attempt  at  cheerfulness  was  a  total  failure.  Her 
serious  tone  was  the  cause  of  several  raised  eyebrows  and  other 
shrugged  shoulders.  She  could  feel  their  astonishment  long  after 
it  had  subsided.  She  had  expected  to  find  sneering  reactions  to 
'the  girl  turned  square.'  She  found  instead  several  poorly  disguised 
expressions  of  respect  and  envy.  The  realization  came  to  her  that 
there  were  other  people  here  who  would  not  drink  if  conformity 
didn't  call  for  it.  In  a  moment  her  words  were  forgotten.  The 
liquor  flowed,  mixing  nonsense  and  confusion  into  the  blood  of  the 
conformists.  She  knew  that  one  girl  on  a  tangent  wasn't  apt  to 
produce  any  drastic  changes  of  opinion.  Yet,  she  continued. 

She  had  talked  with  Chuck  for  quite  a  while  before  her  self- 
consciousness  from  the  first  incident  finally  left  her.  She  noticed 
that  Chuck  had  hardly  touched  the  beer  which  he  had  opened  for 
himself.  This  encouraged  her.  Again  her  subtly  failed  her.  Self- 
righteousness  formed  her  words.  Her  lips  had  no  control. 

"Chuck,  why  do  you  drink?" 

His  response  was  immediate  and  defensive,  "What  do  you  mean 
why  do  I  drink?" 

"Well,  why  do  we  drink,  all  of  us?" 

"Because  we're  thirsty."  When  his  attempt  to  humor  her  out 
of  her  seriousness  failed,  Chuck  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  He 
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self-consciously  took  a  swallow  of  beer  and  began  again.  "I  don't 
know  Cathy,  lots  of  reasons." 

She  waited  for  him  to  continue,  but  Chuck  sat  silently  beside 
her.  His  hands,  large  hands,  were  clasped  casually  in  front  of  him. 
He  leaned  on  his  knees  and  stared  at  a  spot  in  front  of  his  right 
foot.  He  seemed  to  be  intent  upon  listening  to  the  loud  static 
filled  noises  which  the  transister  radio  was  producing.  She  knew 
she  would  have  to  push  harder  if  she  were  to  succeed  in  her  reforma- 
tion. "What  reasons  though?" 

He  stared  directly  at  his  right  foot  now.  Then  slowly,  carefully, 
he  replied.  "Well,  some  of  us  drink  'cause  we're  bored.  We  come 
to  parties  'cause  we're  bored  and  when  we  get  tired  at  parties  we 
get  drunk.  I  suppose  a  few  could  claim  they  found  security  in 
a  bottle,  though  I  can't  quite  believe  it.  A  few  are  drinkers  by 
habit.  You  smoke,  they  drink.  You  can't  really  blame  them.  What 
else  would  they  do?" 

A  self-satisfied  smile  came  over  Cathy's  face,  only  to  be  replaced 
by  an  expression  of  bewilderment.  Cathy  was  awed.  She  realized 
that  Chuck  had  thought  about  the  problem  before  this.  His  answer 
was  concise  and  yet  he  had  included  everyone.  She  knew  that  she 
wasn't  the  only  person  in  the  group  with  a  conscience.  Indeed, 
Chuck  and  probably  many  others  had  pondered  the  point  long 
before  she  had  even  thought  about  it.  Chuck  had  gracefully  torn 
down  the  pulpit  which  she  had  built  for  herself  and  she  admired 
him  for  it.  She  felt  embarrassed  in  front  of  him.  She  didn't  quite 
know  what  to  say.  She  faltered  to  break  the  silence. 

"Chuck,  do  you  remember  the  fun  we  used  to  have  sailing,  or 
waterskiing,  or  fishing?  We  used  to  have  fun  no  matter  what  we 
did.  Why  can't  we  ever  have  real,  honest  to  goodness  fun  any  more?" 

Chuck  smiled,  finished  his  can  of  beer,  and  turned  slowly  toward 
her.  "It  might  be  a  little  difficult  right  here,  but  what  the  heck. 
May  I  have  this  dance?"  he  bowed,  a  low  mocking  bow,  and  pulled 
Cathy  to  her  feet. 

The  liquor  flowed.  The  radio  crackled.  They  danced. 
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"I  Prithee,  Take  Thy  Fingers  From  My  Throat" 

CUE  and  I  have  been  best  friends  for  the  last  four  years;  during 
^  that  time  a  kind  of  rapport  has  grown  up  between  us.  However, 
because  we  are  such  goods  friends  and  because  we  are  together 
so  often,  there  has  also  grown  up  between  us  a  tendency  to  tease, 
insult,  and  otherwise  embarrass  each  other.  Thus  it  is  that  if 
Sue  complains  before  a  dance  that  she  feels  fat  and  ugly,  I  am 
likely  to  respond,  "Don't  say  that  about  yourself.  Why,  you're  the 
most  beautiful  elephant  that  I've  seen  in  a  long  time."  I  feel  no 
qualms  about  profusely  congratulating  her  on  her  genius  if  she  has 
made  a  very  obvious  blunder  about  which  she  is  already  very 
embarrassed.  If  boys  are  being  discussed,  I  tease  her  about  the 
one  she  dislikes  the  most.  Her  car  comes  in  for  its  share  of  dis- 
paraging remarks,  such  as,  "Well,  it  does  have  character;  I'll  grant 
you  that,"  or  "Your  car  started  this  morning.  My  heavens,  that's 
a  whole  week  without  any  trouble."  If  in  her  conversation  she 
says  anything  that  could  be  considered  even  remotely  suggestive, 
I  quickly  pick  it  out  of  context,  completely  misconstrue  her 
meaning,  and  then  scold  her  for  having  a  filthy  mind.  I,  who 
am  never  punctual,  irk  her  just  a  little  when  I  tell  her,  on  the 
very  rare  occasions  that  I  am  ready  first,  "For  heaven's  sake,  hurry, 
please.  You  are  so  slow."  If  she  plays  Soccer  terribly  one  afternoon, 
I  console  her  by  saying,  "Even  if  your  game  wasn't  very  good 
today,  at  least  you  helped  your  side  by  scaring  away  the  other 
team.  Everyone  is  afraid  to  get  in  your  way  when  you  come 
lumbering  down  the  field  after  the  ball."  I  accuse  her  of  having 
all  of  my  faults;  I  chide  her  for  all  sorts  of  mischief  that  I  engage 
in.  In  short,  I  incessantly  tease  her  about  everything.  Yet,  inspite 
of  all  my  heckling,  we  are  still  very  good  friends  ...  I  think. 

Kathy  Stevens  '60 
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A  Dream 


OOK  into  the  sky!  How  deep  and  dark  and  full  of  spirits  it  is. 


The  twinkling  lights  are  all  laughing  to  me.  And  the  bright 
one  —  he  is  calling. 

I  am  the  North  Star.  Come  to  me.  We  will  visit  a  beautiful 
land.  We  will  see  Wonder  and  Truth.  I  will  drop  a  golden  thread 
directly  below  and  we  will  slide  down. 

We  are  landed  and  we  stand.  Open  your  eyes  wide.  Stillness. 
Darkness.  This  is  the  top  of  the  world.  Rough  purple  clouds  move 
across  the  sky.  Cold  plains  of  white  stretch  into  nothing.  Castles 
of  ice  float  slowly  by  to  the  open  sea.  Miles  away,  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  a  red  sun  glows.  He  is  the  "midnight  sun"  sending  rays  of 
warmth  through  the  night.  And  there,  on  the  ice,  something  moves. 
A  white  bear  clambers  from  the  black  water  followed  by  her  two 
young.  Their  wet  fur  glistens  in  the  flame  of  the  sun.  Beautiful 
bears,  come  to  us.  But  we  are  like  the  cold  air  and  can't  be  seen 
or  heard. 

Time  passes,  but  there  is  no  time  here.  Ice  castles  sail  sadly 
past  destined  to  the  sea.  The  bears  live.  They  swim  in  the  water 
and  eat  the  fish.  They  sleep  and  play.  The  mother  watches  and 
cares  for  her  cubs  with  tenderness.  The  whiteness,  the  darkness 
lies  undisturbed.  We  love  the  strange  simple  world. 

Then  it  comes.  We  hear  the  drone  of  the  engine.  We  see  the 
dark  steel  form  rudely  breaking  the  horizon,  pushing  toward  us. 
This  is  man.  He  is  exploring  the  unknown  to  learn  more.  It  is 
very  near  now.  The  mother  bear  has  never  seen  such  a  monster 
before.  She  doesn't  know  this  beast.  She  must  protect  her  young. 
How  she  loves  them.  She  swims  toward  the  ship.  She  attacks  the 
bow,  biting  with  the  fierceness  that  has  protected  her  for  so  long. 
The  monster  moves  on  unwounded.  The  voices  of  men  sound 
and  a  shot  rings  out,  shattering  the  frozen  air,  echoing  over  the 
top  of  the  world.  Man  plows  on  to  continue  His  search  for 
Knowledge.  The  cubs  see  but  don't  understand.  Their  mother  is 
dead.  They  will  learn  to  live  alone. 

We  must  go  now.  Don't  be  sad.  It  is  we,  from  the  North  Star, 
who  have  seen  and  can  sometime  understand.  We  will  climb  back 
to  the  North  Star  and  bury  into  sleep. 


Lee  Erickson  '61 
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Solo  Flight 


The  lonely  leaf  descends, 
Rocked  in  wayward  breeze. 
Space  suspends  her, 
Drops 

And  bends  her, 
until 

She  comes  to  death, 
in 

Autumn's  carpet 
lost. 

Julie  Owen  '61 


December  Night 

December  night  is  brittle. 

The  stars  are  small  and  hard, 

Suspended  in  a  colloid  of  infinity. 

The  naked  trees  raise  pleading,  bony  branches 

To  the  North  Wind  and  pray  to  Winter 

To  stop  the  aching  cold. 

Ann  Valkenburgh  '60 
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Imprint 


How  happily  I  rose  one  morn  to  see 

New  snow!  and  shiv'ring  dressed  to  walk  somewhere, 

For  I  have  always  loved  the  first  to  be 

To  dent  the  snow,  not  yet  touched  anywhere! 

So  'cross  a  deeply-slumb'ring  field  went  I 

In  buckled  boots,  in  thoughts  of  peace  and  joy. 

'Till  there,  I  saw  the  step  of  man  did  lie! 

Another'd  come  my  pleasure  to  alloy. 

I  quickly  knelt  to  measure  out  the  size, 

And  wondered  who  had  made  a  print  so  plain. 

Had  he  giv'n  thanks,  this  view  before  his  eyes, 

To  see  the  crystals  bright,  the  snowy  pane? 

Then  quietly  I  turned  for  home  to  flee, 

And  swore  tomorrow  morn  the  first  I'd  be. 

Clarissa  Hutchins  '60 
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The  Song  of  the  Seasons 


The  cold  wind  howls  around  the  house, 
And  blows  its  bothering  brains  about. 
Some  snow  swirls  swift,  insane  without, 
A  tiresome  winter  wears  away. 

Then  smiling  spring  in  song  subdues 
Those  wailing  winter  winds  so  wild. 
The  same  sun  shines  sweet  and  mild 
On  field  and  flower  from  afar. 

The  summer's  warm  and  welcome  wind. 
Blows  bees  and  beetles  from  the  buds. 
The  cows  content  to  chew  their  cuds 
Stand  solemn,  still  and  statuesque. 

The  harvest's  heaped  high  on  the  hill. 
Thanksgiving  thoughts  through  everyone 
With  joy  and  gratitude  now  run. 
A  year  with  lingering,  longing  leaves. 

Janet  Dennison  '60 
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Au  Courant 


/^ORNERED  in  an  admissions  office,  I  mumbled  something 
^  drastically  vague  in  answer  to  the  sneaky  question  "And  what 
is  a  liberal  education?"  (They  almost  always  ask  you  that.  You 
can  count  on  it,  underclassmen.) 

Later,  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  my  butterfly  chair  next  to  the 
radiator,  I  remembered  something  Shaw  had  said  in  his  usual 
cryptic  fashion.  "Liberty  means  responsibility.  That  is  why  men 
dread  it."  I  wondered  for  a  while  how  I  had  made  the  mental 
association  between  "liberty"  and  "liberal  education".  And  then  it 
became  very  simple. 

How  very  unusual  a  liberal  education  is — not  to  Americans 
alone — but  to  all  nations  with  democratic  forms  of  government. 
A  liberal  education  is  a  trust,  a  responsibility.  It  is  as  necessary 
to  a  democracy  as  a  restricted  education  is  to  a  dictatorship. 

We  raise  a  superior  eyebrow  and  wave  A-ha!  Freedom  of  Choice! 
in  the  face  of  everything.  How  can  we  responsibly  choose  between 
issues,  large  or  small,  unless  we  have  a  broad  background  of 
knowledge?  A  broad  area  of  learning,  with  equal  opportunities  to 
study  literature  as  well  as  math,  current  events  as  well  as  philoso- 
phy, is  a  priceless  heritage. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  danger  is  not  the  missile  gap  so 
much  as  it  is  the  trampling  of  what  President  Washington  called 
"a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge"  owing  to  the  structure  of  the 
new  government  which  gave  force  to  the  opinions  of  society. 

A  liberal  education  has  a  unique  function.  It  must  perpetuate 
our  educational  heritage  without  restricting  its  partisans  from 
the  study  of  any  subject. 

And  as  to  "That  is  why  men  dread  it.",  Mr.  Shaw,  thank  you; 
I  have  always  wondered  why  I  get  the  jitters  before  a  college 
interview. 
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Yet  I  Am  Me 


My  thoughts  are  your  thoughts 
Her  thoughts  and  his  thoughts 
Have  been  and  always  will  be. 

Frustration: 

I  am  not  unique 

As  I  might  wish 

Uttering  secondhand,  thirdhand,  millionthhand 
Ideas  and  hopes. 

Yet  am  I  not  new, 

A  Being  apart  and  special 

Because  I  am  Me. 

Because  I  can  discover  for  myself 

And  by  myself  a  world  unknown  and  precious 

And 

Be  Myself. 

Olea  Smith,  '60 
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Gee,  I'm  Great 

I  made  a  goal  and  everyone  is  cheering, 

Loudly  screaming! 

I  bow  my  head  as  a  hero  would. 

For  I  should! 

I  gave  five  dollars  to  the  fund, 
No  refund! 

I  told  my  friends  about  my  act, 
Glorious  act! 

I  took  part  in  a.  play  and  the  audience  clapped. 
I'm  apt! 

I  write  trillions  of  college  boys. 
What  joys! 

I  sent  roses  to  her  sick  roommate. 

Gee,  I'm  great! 

But  little  do  I  know  .  .  . 

How  great  a  single  rose. 

Lexi  Crane,  '60 
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Birdlovers  Unite  ! 


My  sisters,  the  birds,  ye  are  greatly  beholden 
to  God  for  the  element  of  the  air. 

T  N  die  beginning  God  created  the  heavens,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  fowl,  that  might  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament 
of  the  skies.  And  thus,  for  countless  ages,  birds  have  had  the 
freedom  and  domain  of  the  air  until  that  day  at  Kitty  Hawk  in 
1903  when  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Wright,  put  the  first 
clumsy  flying  machine  into  the  air.  From  that  time  forth  the 
highways  of  the  sky  have  become  a  treacherous  obstacle  course 
for  our  birds.  I  appreciate  the  invention  of  the  airplane,  but 
please,  try  to  look  at  this  from  a  bird's  point  of  view.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  even  comparable  to  the  horse's  reaction  to  the  auto- 
mobile. At  least  here  we  had,  I  trust,  some  semblance  of  size  and 
strength.  But  the  meager  winged  propulsion  of  the  bird  versus 
the  multi-horsepowered  engine  of  a  superspeed  constellation  .  .  . 
outrageous! 

I  have  a  recollection  of  an  article  I  noticed  in  one  of  our 
papers  a  few  years  ago,  concerning  a  certain  breed  of  migrating 
sparrows.  Annually,  literally  thousands  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures have  been  killed  as  they  unsuspectingly  flew  headlong  into 
the  New  York  Empire  State  Building.  I  believe  that  this  specific 
hazard  has  been  remedied  by  ultra-high  sound  waves  reflected 
off  the  building.  The  birds  are  extremely  sensitive  to  these  waves. 
But  as  we  are  continually  erecting  still  more  skycrapers  the  world 
over,  similar  mass  suicides  such  as  this  are  inevitable.  Man  has  been 
responsible  for  innumerable  other  intrusions  into  the  bird's 
domain:  Radar  screens,  high  wires,  radio  towers  and  even  kites. 

How  are  the  birds  to  cope  with  this?  They  cannot  take  to  the 
earth,  for  here  they  are  subject  to  both  feline  and  human  attacks. 
Which  reminds  me.  It  was  just  this  summer  that  the  townspeople 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York,  imported  a  farmer  and  part-time  bird 
extinguisher  from  the  mid-West.  The  problem:  For  years  birds 
have  insisted  upon  almost  total  occupancy  of  their  trees.  The 
subsequent  chatter  finally  reached  an  unbearable  point.  And  so, 
through  the  streets  of  this  community  paraded  the  extinguisher, 
loudly  clapping  together  garbage  can  covers;  this  was  his  celebrated, 
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and  until  then  successful  system  of  removing  winged  beasts. 
Whether  his  failure  was  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  birds  or  the 
frazzled  nerves  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Vernon  is  irrelevent. 
Also,  for  fear  of  discouraging  any  sympathy  from  you,  I  have 
neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  these  particular  birds  were 
crows.  Nevertheless,  I  find  this  attack  upon  them  unjustifiable. 
After  all,  we  in  turn  have  been  equally  obtrusive  upon  their 
feathered  brothers. 

You  might  say  yes,  this  is  true,  and  at  the  same  time  remind 
me  of  our  splendid  bird  sanctuaries.  Well,  that  certainly  was 
considerate  of  us.  But  who  do  you  think  really  benefits  the  most 
from  them,  birds  or  bird  watchers? 

The  sky,  the  air,  the  boundless  heavens  are  the  bird's  real 
sanctuary,  and  it  is  into  this  realm  that  we  have  intruded. 

Birdlovers  unite! 

Stephanie  Stouffer,  '61 


Mailbox  Fate 

Hope  soars  high. 

Swift  panic  sweeps  ahead. 

I  peer,  then  sigh; 

I'll  love  dessert  instead. 

Julie  Owen,  '61 
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Lindsay  Knowlton 


Disenchantment 


\  AY  son  is  upstairs  waiting  for  me.  I  know  he  worships  me. 
*■  *  I  am  his  Daddy,  the  Daddy  who  takes  him  to  the  zoo  on 
Saturdays,  and  buys  him  the  chocolate  ice  cream  cone  after  his 
mother  has  distinctly  told  him  he  cannot  have  another  dessert. 
I'm  the  one  who  brought  him  home  the  underfed  cocker  spaniel, 
that  ugly  pup  which  means  so  much  to  him.  He  knows  I  would 
pull  him  on  his  sled  through  the  forest  on  the  coldest  winter 
day,  and  build  him  the  biggest  snowman  in  the  neighborhood. 
I'm  the  hero  who  thrills  his  little  soul  with  stories  of  the  Korean 
War.  I  must  have  explained  to  him  one  thousand  times  why  I  limp. 

His  mother  is  the  ethereal  women  who  comes  to  him  when  he  is 
afraid  of  the  dark  or  when  he  experiences  a  bad  dream.  She  is 
the  dreamlike  figure  who  was  constantly  there  when  he  was  sick 
in  bed  with  the  measles.  She  always  has  a  hot  dinner  ready  for 
him  when  he  comes  into  the  kitchen  covered  with  the  withered 
remains  of  a  leaf  pile.  She  is  the  patient  woman  who  sews  him  a 
new  Hallowe'en  costume  and  lets  him  place  the  gold  star  on  the 
top  of  the  Christmas  tree.  She  is  always  gracious  to  his  friends, 
and  he  is  sure  his  Mummy  is  kind  and  good  to  everyone. 

Together  we  have  done  much  for  him.  We  have  shown  him  the 
splendors  of  the  West.  We  have  sent  him  to  camp  for  a  year.  There 
are  the  thousand  other  things  we  will  do  for  him,  the  same  things 
my  parents  did  for  me.  We  bring  him  to  church,  and  have  tried  to 
instil  in  him  the  wonderful  appreciation  of  Nature  and  of  God. 

His  faith  and  trust  in  us  is  built  upon  much.  Does  he  only 
feel  our  love  for  him  in  the  materialistic  gifts  which  he  receives 
from  us?  No,  I  am  sure  that  now  he  feels  the  wide  love  we  hold 
for  him.  His  faith  is  in  his  parents.  It  will  not  always  be  that  way. 

How  was  my  faith  destroyed  in  such  a  short  time?  I  wish  I  could 
spare  him  that  inner  turmoil  which  is  so  familiar  to  me  in  my 
early  years.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  the  type  of  insecurity  I  felt? 
How  will  his  trust  in  us  first  be  broken?  Will  he  hear  his  mother, 
the  woman  who  is  so  kind  to  everyone,  discussing  another  woman 
in  uncomplimentary  terms  with  other  mothers  at  a  bridge  club 
meeting?  Will  a  trivial  argument  concerning  a  checkbook,  between 
his  mother  and  me,  disillusion  him?  How  can  I  help  him  before 
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it  is  too  late?  It  was  too  late  for  me,  and  I  am  sorry.  I  only 
know  that  each  day  as  I  grow  older  I  become  more  tolerant,  and 
as  I  have  become  tolerant,  I  have  learned  to  love.  My  parents 
will  never  know  the  love  I  feel  for  them.  They  died  with  the 
thought  that  they  had  failed.  They  had  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
me,  and  because  I  could  not  see  their  love  for  me  manifested 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  I  grew  cold  and  resentful.  It  must 
not  be  this  way  with  him,  my  son.  He  is  up  there  waiting  for 
me,  secure  in  the  very  thought  that  I  am  coming.  I  was  secure 
also,  once! 

To  me  She  was  a  goddess  and  could  do  no  wrong.  Nestled 
in  the  folds  of  my  blankets,  I  pulled  the  ears  of  my  stuffed 
rabbit  and  wondered  why.  I  knew  She  would  come  upstairs  in 
a  moment  to  say  goodnight,  and  I  would  ask  Her  why.  I  knew 
I  would  find  an  answer.  I  would  not  question  the  verity  of  her 
reply  because  she  was  my  mother  and  my  mother  was  truth. 

She  entered  the  room.  My  face  lit  up  and  I  could  sense  her 
warm  response.  She  seated  herself  on  the  end  of  my  bed,  and  I 
wriggled  in  delight.  Now  I  could  ask  her  why.  "Guess  what, 
Mummy,"  I  said.  "I've  got  a  squishy  mushroom  in  my  top  draw. 
Why  is  it  grey?" 

She  brushed  the  hair  off  my  forehead  and  smiled.  "I  think  it 
is  that  color  because  God  meant  it  to  be  that  way,"  she  replied. 

"Why  did  he  have  to  make  it  grey  though?"  I  said. 

Her  next  reply  satisfied  me.  "It  must  be  because  God  intended 
everything  to  have  a  pattern,"  she  said.  Everything  seemed  so 
simple  when  she  answered  my  questions.  She  kissed  me  gently 
on  the  forehead  and  whispered  goodnight.  I  was  content  because 
again  she  had  told  me  Why.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every  day  I 
had  more  important  questions  to  ask.  She  would  always  know 
Why  because  she  was  indeed  truth. 

After  my  mother  had  left  my  room,  I  hummed  quietly  to 
myself  and  waited  for  Daddy.  Daddy  was  brave  and  strong.  He 
always  had  a  story  to  tell.  At  the  sound  of  his  heavy  footsteps, 
I  ran  to  hide  behind  the  door.  When  he  entered  I  pounced  on 
him  and  cried,  "Tell  me  the  story  about  your  thumb,  please, 
Daddy,  please." 

Daddy  related  this  episode  of  World  War  I,  and  again  I  was 
awed  by  the  mention  of  what  must  have  been  a  gigantic  gun 
to  shoot  off  my  Daddy's  thumb.  Then  he  turned  off  the  light 
above  my  bed  and  said,  "Goodnight,  Son.  Maybe  some  day  you 
will  tell  your  little  boy  a  story  like  mine." 
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I  wondered  whether  I  wouldn't  cry  if  my  thumb  was  shot. 

However,  I  was  pleased  that  Daddy  had  such  confidence  in 
me.  Some  day  I  would  be  brave. 

"Goodnight,  Dad,"  I  said.  I  listened  to  his  footsteps  which 
became  fainter  and  fainter.  Suddenly  I  wondered  Why  again. 
I  pulled  off  the  covers  and  listened.  I  could  hear  the  murmur 
of  voices  below.  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  tiptoed  down  the  hall 
in  my  bare  feet.  I  crept  down  the  stairs  and  stopped  at  the 
threshold  of  the  kitchen.  The  scene  which  met  my  eyes  is  as 
clear  and  real  to  me  today  as  it  was  then.  My  mother  was  crying. 
I  had  never  seen  her  cry.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  she 
was  capable  of  such  an  emotion.  Somehow  I  knew  that  my  father 
was  responsible  for  her  tears.  I  stood  there,  dumb  with  fear  and 
stared  at  them.  Somehow  they  had  deceived  me. 

My  father  yelled,  "Dammit,  Julia,  can't  you  .  .  .  ."  He  caught 
sight  of  me  and  stopped. 

There  was  a  strained  silence.  My  father  lowered  his  voice  and 
said,  "Yes,  Son,  what  is  it?" 

I  could  not  reply.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  left  the  room.  I 
know  my  parents  realized  they  had  just  lost  something  although 
I  do  not  think  they  knew  exactly  what  it  was.  They  could  not 
see  beyond  my  eyes  which  were  full  of  pain  that  they,  as  a 
father  and  mother,  had  lost  something  important,  a  part  of  their 
son.  I  never  knew  why  my  mother  was  crying  or  why  my  father 
had  made  her  cry.  I  was  only  conscious  that  my  father  was  not 
perfect  and  that  She  was  no  longer  a  goddess. 
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"Values  in  Use" 


(Title  from  a  poem  by  Marianne  Moore) 

RECENTLY,  I  began  to  formulate  a  measure  for  "right"  and 
"wrong".  Unlike  anyone  to  whom  I  have  talked,  I  find  that 
my  fear  of  going  to  "Hell"  exceeds  my  desire  for  going  to 
"Heaven".  I  have  a  vivid  picture  of  "Hell"  and  will  always 
believe  in  its  existence  in  some  form;  "Heaven"  seems  to  be  a 
holy  rest  after  a.  chaotic  life.  I  have  no  set  theory  on  predestination 
although  I  have  heard  various  opinions.  I  like  the  idea  that  God 
has  control  over  everyone,  but  that  man  has  enough  independence 
to  make  personal  decisions  for  himself.  This  enables  me  to  retain 
my  belief  that  God  rules  over  all,  and  if  we,  in  God's  hands, 
strive  for  what  is  "right",  the  result  must  be  the  best. 

I  try  —  and  with  some  success  —  never  to  become  overly  happy 
or  sad  about  anything,  because  it  seems  that  the  higher  one  goes, 
the  lower  he  must  fall.  Man  begins  high  and  happy,  ends  low  and 
sad  and  remains  so  until  some  period  after  death.  (Perhaps 
Wordsworth  states  this  a  little  better  than  I  can.) 

There  are  two  important  questions  to  which  I  am  seeking  an 
answer.  The  first  pertains  to  self-sacrifice:  Should  a  person  live 
for  his  own  happiness  or  for  that  of  others?  Many  times  I  have 
been  told  that,  with  the  exceptional  opportunities  which  have 
come  to  me,  I  should  make  a  definite  effort  toward  the  representa- 
tion of  my  race;  therefore,  as  I  think  of  my  future  and  my  desire 
to  lead  a  simple,  quiet  life,  I  have  a  slight  feeling  of  guilt,  for 
I  feel  that  I  am  able  to  go  farther  in  this  field,  so  inadequately 
supplied  with  intelligent  leadership,  than  in  the  community  work 
of  the  wife  and  mother.  Though  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  decision, 
everything  that  I  do  will  be  concerned,  to  some  extent,  with 
this  problem. 

The  second  of  these  puzzles  is  based  on  the  differences  between 
people  and  the  resultant  judgment  of  groups  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Why  are  people  born  with  deformities,  mental  incapacity, 
various  colors?  Variation  leads  to  evaluation,  the  individual  re- 
sult of  which  is  superiority  or  inferiority.  I  cannot  blame  others 
for  their  prejudices,  for  I  myself  am  subject  to  prejudice.  I  have 
decided  that  the  answer  to  or  plausible  theory  about  this  question 
is  humanly  unattainable.  This  is  one  of  the  many  puzzles  that  man 
must  accept  as  comprehensible  only  to  God,  who,  as  all  religions 
believe,  is  above  us. 

Adrienne  Davis,  '60 
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Columns 


His  family's  backbone,  strength,  the  rugged  farmer 
Has  led  a  simple  life,  and  made  it  good, 
Benefiting  only  from  God's  earth. 
The  Doric  column,  straight,  strong,  unadorned, 
Commanding  awe  and  respect  by  its  plainness. 

His  tact  and  perfect  taste,  always  correct. 
His  slender  face  portrays  his  character, 
Sensitive,  intelligent,  a  judge. 
Refined  to  perfection,  the  Ionic  column 
Will  complement  the  building  it  adorns. 

Her  face  reflects  her  life,  devoid  of  meaning. 
Lovely  once,  she  now  shows  signs  of  age, 
Hopefully  disguised  by  artifices. 
Ornate  capital  of  leaves,  scrolls,  flowers, 
The  Corinthian  column  has  no  natural  beauty. 

Beth  Van  Winkle,  '60 
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Eileen  Christelow 


Them  Picassas 


T  STEPPED  into  a  crowded  elevator  operated  by  a  small,  un- 
happy  looking  old  man  who  glared  at  me  as  I  entered.  He 
pressed  a  button  and  the  door  closed  with  a  resounding  click. 
"Where  da  ya  wanna  go?"  he  growled. 
"Second  floor,"  I  growled  back. 

"Paintin's  by  Picassa  showin'  there,"  he  grunted  and  pressed 
a  button  labeled  '2'. 

"Oh  are  you  going  to  see  that  marvelous  new  exhibition  of 
Picassos?"  a  voice  piped  up  behind  me.  I  squeezed  around  as  well 
as  I  could  and  was  confronted  by  a  cheery  old  face  beaming 
into  mine. 

"Yes,"  I  replied  with  a  slight  smile,  twisting  around  again  just 
as  the  doors  slid  open.  As  I  stumbled  out,  the  operator  growled, 
"Them  Picassas  is  to  yer  right."  I  nodded  and  started  off. 

"This  is  so  exciting,"  a  faintly  familiar  voice  said.  I  turned 
around  and  saw  the  cheery  face  from  the  elevator.  "I  come  to 
all  the  exhibits  here.  I  never  miss  one,"  she  told  me  with  great 
relish.  "I  majored  in  the  Arts  in  college,  Barnard  '22." 

We  walked  into  the  first  room.  "Oh,  isn't  this  just  corking!" 
she  sighed. 

"Isn't  it,"  I  said  at  a  loss  for  anything  better  to  say.  We  both 
moved  to  the  first  picture.  It  was  called  "Peasant  Woman". 

"Reminds  me  of  my  grandmother,"  she  said,  pulling  out  a  book 
entitled  En  joying  Modern  Art,  from  a  large  black  handbag. 

"The  form  is  very  interesting,"  I  said,  contemplating  the 
picture.  "Of  course,  I  think  the  color  is  ...  " 

"Oh,  look  at  this  one,"  she  exclaimed,  rushing  on  to  the  next 
picture.  "Now  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  his  best  pieces." 

"It  is  rather  good,"  I  said,  forcing  my  eyes  away  from  "Peasant 
Woman". 

"I  like  the  gray  and  tan  colors  very  much,"  she  said  critically. 
"They  blend  so  well.  I  must  say  that  he  draws  cities  in  absolutely 
corking  style." 

"But  this  isn't  a  city,"  I  exclaimed.  "It's  a  nude." 

"Well,  of  course.  That's  obvious,"  she  exclaimed  quickly.  "I  was 
just  speaking  of  his  cities  in  general." 
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"It  does  suggest  a  city  because  it  is  an  abstract  design  done 
in  a  cubist  style.  In  fact  when  this  painting  was  first  seen  in  New 
York,  it  was  called  the  'fire-escape',"  I  said,  turning  towards  her 
only  to  see  that  she  had  moved  away  to  another  picture. 

"Come  here,"  she  whispered  loudly.  "Here's  a  really  good  one. 
It's  called  'Ma  Jolie'.  It's  really  a  woman  with  a  guitar,"  she  said 
importantly.  "I  had  an  aunt  who  played  the  guitar.  She  looked 
just  like  that." 

"She  must  have  been  very  interesting,"  I  said,  looking  at  the 
mass  of  cubes  and  planes,  trying  hard  not  to  laugh. 

"Oh  my!"  she  said  darting  across  the  room.  "Here's  a  colorful 
one."  She  stood  admiring  it  silently  lor  a  few  minutes  while  I 
caught  my  breath  and  looked  more  carefully  at  "Ma  Jolie". 

"Do  come  and  see  this,"  she  called.  I  dragged  myself  away  from 
"Ma  Jolie"  and  joined  her.  "It's  called  'Dog  and  Cock',"  she  told 
me.  "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I  liked  'Ma  Jolie'  better,"  I  said  positively. 

"Oh  that  is  nice,"  she  said  in  a  condescending  tone.  "But  I 
do  think  that  bright  colors  are  absolutely  necessary  before  a 
picture  is  really  .  .  .  you  know,  corking.  Doesn't  the  dog  look 
sweet?" 

"Definitely,"  I  muttered,  looking  at  the  dog  with  positive  hate. 

"It  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  Cezanne's  that  I  have 
seen.  You  know,  the  man  who  painted  all  those  pictures  of 
dancers,"  she  explained. 

"Degas,"  I  muttered. 

"Oh  no!  I  disagree  entirely.  It  doesn't  remind  me  of  anything 
of  Degas',"  she  said  in  an  argumentative  tone. 

"No,  I  meant  that  Cezanne  didn't  paint  ..." 

"Let's  go  to  the  next  room,"  she  said  eagerly.  "I'm  sure  there 
are  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  in  there." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,"  I  said,  glancing  for  the  last  time  at  "Ma  Jolie". 

"Oh  look!"  she  called.  "Here's  a  statue.  It's  a  woman's  head. 
It  says  here  that  he  carved  it  in  1909.  It's  made  of  bronze  and  it's 
sixteen  and  a  quarter  inches  high.  That's  very  interesting."  She 
stepped  back  and  looked  at  it  critically.  "It  doesn't  look  much  like 
a  woman  .  .  .  more  like  a  man,"  she  said  seriously.  "But  then 
Picasso's  things  don't  often  look  like  they  are  supposed  to.  But 
I  think  that  makes  it  more  fun,  don't  you?" 

"I  guess  so,"  I  said  unenthusiastically. 
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"Oh,  dear,"  she  exclaimed.  "Where  has  the  time  flown  to?  It's 
4:30  already.  I  must  go." 

"I  think  that  I'll  leave  too,"  I  said,  feeling  in  the  need  of 
some  fresh  air  to  clear  my  muddled  head. 

We  walked  to  the  elevator.  I  pressed  the  button  to  signal  the 
elevator.  The  doors  opened  and  the  unhappy  man  glowered  out. 
"Enjoy  them  Picassas?"  he  growled. 

"Them  Picassas  was  absolutely  corking,"  I  replied. 


Fear 

Fear,  is  it  thou  that  reigneth  o'er  the  earth, 
Filling  the  hearts  of  men  with  aweful  dread, 
Stealing  the  meager  joys  and  sounds  of  mirth, 
Depriving  lowly  souls  of  daily  bread? 
So  like  a  lord  of  feudal  manors,  thou, 
With  humble  peasantry  upon  their  knees; 
A  multitude  are  doing  homage  now; 
The  age  of  fiefs  shall  ne'er  destroyed  be. 
Oh  why  dost  thou  persist  in  haunting  man? 
A  ghost  of  catacombs  and  ages  past, 
Avenging  sins  of  an  unrighteous  clan, 
Thine  anchor  weigh,  sail  to  thy  ghastly  past. 
Thou  dost  desire  that  man  shall  ruined  be, 
But  they  be  mortals  that  shall  conquer  thee. 

Elizabeth  Wood,  '62 
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Mike  Dyer 


It  is  not  possible  to  understand 
in  another  tongue" 


"T  IKE  it's  I  wain  a  double  shot  of  Scotch  on  the  rocks,  Mr. 
'  Bartender." 

Silence — except  tor  the  flowing  of  Scotch  which,  having  been 
loosed  onto  the  rocks,  caused  a  tinkling  of  glass  and  crackling  of  ice. 

Enter  Johnny  whose  neglected  clothes  clung  too  tightly  to  his 
muscular  body.  "Gimme  a  Schlitz." 

Double-Scotch-on-the-Rocks  changed  the  position  of  his  long- 
haired head  and  he  perused  what  he  immediately  classed  as  a.  cube; 
only  cubes  have  well  shorn,  well  kept  hair  and  only  cubes  wear 
pink  shortsleeved  silk  shirts  and  pink  Argyle  socks.  Then  his 
thirsty  lips  assumed  an  aperture  of  three  degrees  through  which 
he  moistened  his  lips,  mouth  and  mind  with  intermittent  gulps. 
His  hand  groped  in  his  trench  coat  pocket  until  he  came  out  with 
a  worn,  dog-eared  paper  bound  book. 

He  stood  up,  his  black  apparel  blending  intimately  with  the 
night.  His  phlegmatic  appearance  contrasted  with  the  dramatic 
emphasis  of  his  voice  as  he  read: 

*  "feel  like  A  Bird 
understand 
he  has  no  hand 

instead  a  Wing 
close-lapped 
mysterious  thing 

in  sleeveless  coat 
he  halves  The  Air 
skipping  there 
like  water-licked  boat" 


*  May  Swenson's  /  Feel  Like  A  Bird 
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Johnny-with-the-Schlitz  choked  upon  hearing  such  literature, 
burped,  and  then  expostulated,  "What  the  hell's  the  matter  with 
you,  boy?  That  kind  of  rot  ain't  allowed  in  here.  It  just  don't 
go,  d'ya  see?" 

"lands  on  star-toes 
finger-beak  in 
feather-pocket 
finds  no  coin 

in  neat  head  like 
seeds  in  A  Quartered 
apple  eyes  join 
sniping  at  opposites 
stereoscope  The  Scene 
Before" 

"O.K.,  Buddy,  O.K."  Johnny-with-the-Schlitz's  mouth  had  assumed 
the  shape  of  the  upper  half  of  a  circle.  With  no  haste,  so  that 
some  of  the  content  of  the  glass  he  carried  wooshed  to  the  top 
and  puddled  on  the  floor,  Johnny  stalked  to  a  machine  which  he 
fed  with  silver  and  then  pushed  six  buttons.  Music  blared.  Johnny's 
eyes  closed  almost  completely  and  moved  closer  to  one  another. 
His  mouth  opened  as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something  but  was 
too  painted  to  say  it.  His  legs  and  hips  kept  rhythm  to  the  music 
as  Fabian  sang: 

"Turn  me  loose,  turn  me  loose  I  say 

This  is  the  first  time  I've  felt  this  way; 

Gonna  get  a  thousand  kicks 

Gonna  Kiss  a  thousand  chicks 

so  turn  me  loose. 

Gonna  rock  and  roll  as  long  as  the 
Bands  gonna  play. 

Gonna  holler,  gonna  shout,  gonna  knock 
Myself  right  out, 
So  turn  me  loose." 
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Doublc-Scotch-on-the-Rocks  fastened  his  lips,  deposited  his  worn 
book  back  in  the  trench  coat  pocket  and  sauntered  indifferently 
to  the  door.  He  left  Johnny  entranced  with  his  music  and  uttering 
sensuous  gutteral  sounds  which  implied  satisfaction. 

Enveloped  in  the  dark,  Double-Scotch,  commented,  "Like  it's 
that  just  wasn't  my  Endsville",  and  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
street  light  where  he  continued: 

"close  to  floor  giddy 
no  arms  to  fling 
A  Third  sail 
spreads  for  calm 
his  tail 

hand  better 
than  A  Wing? 
to  gather  a  Heap 
to  count 
to  clasp  A  Mate? 
or  leap 

Lone-free  and  mount 
on  muffled  shoulders 
to  span  A  Fate." 
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Glitter 


She  could  see  the  fading  life  before  her 

Propped  upon  smoothed  pillows. 

She  could  read  security  in  those  eyes 

Sunken  so  deep  in  their  sockets. 

She  felt  no  love; 

The  glitter  blinded  her. 

Tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks  and  fell 

Watering  the  freshly-turned  earth. 

Prayers  were  uttered  in  trembling  anticipation 

floating  to  Him  who  could  save. 

A  smile  was  suppressed, 

Yet  the  glitter  lingered. 

Emotions  at  last  found  desired  privacy; 
The  evil  laugh  was  finally  free. 
Her  eyes  were  captivated  by  dreams 
Of  riches  soon  to  be  hers. 

The  glitter 

Blazed  feverishly. 

Nancy  Smith,  '60 
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The  Atlantic  for  November  1959 
contained  an  article,  Sex  and  the 
College  Girl,  by  Nora  Johnson, 
Abbot  1950. 

In  the  following  article  Carolyn 
Kent  has  edited  the  written  com- 
ments  of  six  members  of  the  present 
Senior  Class:  Wendy  Bolton,  Anne 
Dudley,  Anne  Kales,  Barbara  Lewis, 
Joyce  Matteis,  Mary  Candace  Smith. 


Nora  Johnson  Says? 


"Sex  and  the  College  Girl", 
which  appeared  in  the  102nd  an- 
niversary issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  was  written  by  Nora 
Johnson,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Abbot  Academy  and  Smith.  The 
article  is  an  attempt  to  analyze 
the  role  which  sex  plays  in  the 
life  of  the  college  girls.  It  de- 
scribes a  trend  in  the  lives  of 
today's  young  people,  the  tenden- 
cy to  "pair  off"  early  and  marry 
young  as  a  result  of  sexual  de- 
sire and  a  feeling  of  need  for 
security.  The  reader  is  shocked 
into  an  awareness  of  the  appal- 
ling amount  of  promiscuity  and 
the  lack  of  working  morals  at 
our  colleges. 

This  article  is  not  an  accurate 
depiction  of  a  specific  situation: 
the  author  generalized,  and 
rather  too  broadly.  Neither  is 
"Sex  and  the  College  Girl"  a 
moral  crusade.  Nora  Johnson 
dismisses  in  one  sentence  the 
question  of  promiscuity:  "Sleep- 
ing around  is  a  risky  business 
emotionally,  physically,  and 
morally,  and  this  no  light  under- 
taking." 
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She  points  out  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  marriages  are 
a  "predilection  of  our  tendency  to  play  it  safe".  Miss  Johnson 
obviously  feels  no  compunction  to  offer  a  solution  nor  to  define 
her  own  attitude  toward  the  situation  she  describes.  She  is  only 
trying  to  focus  our  attention  upon  a  current  situation  which  is 
generally  overlooked. 

In  this  article  we  encounter  Susie.  Susie  is  the  author's  example 
of  the  "typical"  college  girl;  her  character  is  an  accumulation  of 
the  traits  of  our  generation.  I  imagine  that  all  girls  have  some 
of  her  personality;  none,  I  hope,  has  all  of  it.  She  is  merely 
the  average. 

Susie  is  neither  a  bad  girl  nor  a  stupid  one.  Her  liberal  educa- 
tion has  caused  her  to  question  her  sense  of  values  until  she  has 
few  convictions  left;  she  is  certain  that  she  wants  a  home  and 
family.  Lacking  a  sure  Christian  faith,  she  bases  her  ethical  code 
on  a  couple  of  vague  maxims:  "anything's  all  right  if  you're  in 
love"  and  "a  girl  must  be  respected."  She  fails  to  recognize  their 
incongruity.  She  also  has  a  "deep-rooted  fear  of  pregnancy"  and 
of  the  social  ostracism  that  is  its  result. 

Susie's  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  find  "security".  She  has  discovered 
that  she  is  more  likely  to  find  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a.  simple 
answer  to  her  other  problems,  by  letting  "Old  Joe"  monopolize 
her  time  and  eventually  marry  her.  She  does  not  love  "Old  Joe", 
but  he  does  seem  to  offer  the  easy  way  out.  Her  lack  of  convictions 
and  desire  for  security  draw  her  into  a  loveless  marriage  "based 
on  sex  and  convenience"  which  may  or  may  not  prove  permanent. 

Throughout  this  article,  Nora  Johnson  carefully  refrains  from 
commenting  on  the  side  of  the  situation  which  one  most  expects 
her  to  expand  upon:  the  ethical  aspect.  The  title  of  the  article 
implies  to  many  that  the  author  intends  to  deplore  vehemently 
on  paper  the  immorality  and  amorality  of  our  generation.  (Of 
course,  Nora  Johnson  is  of  our  generation,  so  she  couldn't  develop 
that  line  too  far.)  Subconsciously  one  would  prefer  such  an 
article,  with  one's  reaction  to  the  embodied  situation  clearly  defined 
by  the  attitude  of  the  author.  As  it  is,  one  might  logically  conclude 
that  the  author  is  a  fatalist,  which  in  all  probability  she  is.  Never- 
theless, her  definite  abstention  from  comment  serves  to  actuate 
serious  consideration  of  the  situation  and  therefore  causes  a  strong 
reaction  on  our  part;  for  people  seem  to  be  naturally  contrary, 
so  that  apathy  produces  interest  —  just  as  a.  vigorous  denuncia- 
tion would  tend   to  produce   apathy.  Therefore,  her  restraint 
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prolongs  the  reader's  memory  of  the  article;  for  literature  which 
evokes  such  serious  thought  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  article  is,  to  minimize  considerably,  controversial.  Here 
at  Abbot  the  response  was  immediate,  and  the  comments  tell 
several  curious  facts  about  the  people  who  made  them.  (I  am 
judging  here  on  a  number  of  Senior  Honors  English  papers.) 
Intelligence  and  perception  were  shown  as  all  spotted  the  main 
flaws:  Oversimplification,  generalization,  and  lack  of  substantia- 
tion. The  girl's  reasoning  processes  were  excellent.  There  was, 
however,  a  certain  conflict  between  logic  and  emotion.  Emotionally, 
the  girls  rebelled  against  the  author's  description  of  college  life. 
They  attacked  Miss  Johnson  for  not  writing  another  kind  of  article, 
an  article  containing  moral  criticism,  an  article  which,  in  short, 
would  not  have  been  so  depressing.  They  wanted  the  author 
to  offer  a  solution,  although  most  of  them  realized  that  the 
problems  were  too  difficult  to  contain  simple  remedies;  they 
sought  the  security  of  an  answer.  Above  all,  the  comments  showed 
a  resentment  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation. 

The  boarding  school  environment  is  in  part  responsible  for 
this  resentment.  In  boarding  school,  life  is  rarely  complex.  One's 
life  is  restricted  and  regulated  largely,  so  that  most  problems 
appear  in  sharp  black  and  white,  without  the  many  distinctions  of 
grey  which  enter  into  those  of  the  adult  world.  Here  we  occasionally 
choose  the  black  instead  of  the  white,  but  we  usually  know  what 
we  are  doing.  There  is  security  in  having  the  right  and  wrong 
clearly  defined;  it  is  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to  choose 
without  knowing  what  is  the  right  and  the  wrong. 

We  here  at  Abbot  will  soon  be  college  girls,  facing  the  same 
problems  which  Nora  Johnson's  Susie  has  had  to  face.  In  many 
ways  we  are  like  her;  for  she,  too,  is  well  educated  and  intelligent; 
and  we,  like  her,  are  security  seekers.  "Sex  and  convenience" 
determined  Susie's  social  life  and  eventually  her  marriage.  To 
avoid  her  fate,  we  shall  need  what  Susie  lacked:  convictions. 
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The  Street  Light 


The  street  light, 

What  a  work  of  art! 

It  never  wonders  whether  it  should 

Flash  the  green  or 

Flash  the  red. 

Red  is  stop. 

Green  is  go. 

It  never  has  to  know. 

And  man  .  .  . 

Is  he  a  work  of  art? 

I  never  cease  to  wonder. 

When  my  inner  self  says  stop, 

My  outer  self  says  go. 

How  am  I  to  know? 

Perhaps  I  am  not  sure, 
I  may  not  ever  know. 
But  I  thank  God 

I'm  not  so  like  the  light  which  we've  erected. 
For  I  would  rather  not  be  sure 
Than  always  be  directed. 

Susan  Brennan,  '60 
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Julie  Owen 


Love  at  Skin  Sight 


UGUST'S  irascible  humidity  had  not  penetrated  the  curving, 


red  brick,  Jeffersonian  walls  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stonehedge's  neat, 
ivy-clad  garden.  In  one  corner,  a  tarnished  chubby  cupid  splashed 
his  presence,  and  slim  goldfish  glided  below,  oblivious  to  the 
fountain's  constant  sprinkle. 

From  a.  shaded  cast  iron  chair,  a  young  girl  of  almost  sixteen 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  catch  the  cool  cascades  of  water.  "Don't 
you  think  it's  fun  to  be  here?"  she  suggested  to  the  blase  king  of 
all  day  dreams  who  slouched  with  self-assurance  on  her  right. 


"This  water  never  gets  tired  of  splashing.  Look,  there's  a  turtle, 
under  that  cluster  of  leaves.  Have  you  ever  caught  one?" 
"No,  can't  say  that  I  have." 

She  withdrew  into  the  uncomfortableness  of  her  chair  and 
pretended  to  be  lost  in  serious  meditation. 
"Did  you  like  high  school?" 

"So,  so.  I  never  opened  a  book  until  my  Senior  year." 
"You  never  opened  a  book  until  your  Senior  year!" 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  smirk  on  his  face,  as  if  to  say,  "you 
really  are  thick." 

"That's  pretty  good;  and  you  got  into  college  too." 
"How  about  you  and  school?" 

"My  boarding  school  is  awfully  hard,  and  I  get  tired  of  living 
with  girls,  girls,  girls;  but  I  have  to  do  it.  What  do  you  want  to 
do  now,  for  a  living?" 

"My  father's  setting  me  up  in  his  law  firm.  Last  summer  I  was 
an  office  boy;  spent  most  of  the  time  learning  how  to  swear 
in  Italian  from  the  janitor." 

"That's  nice,  that  you  could  get  to  know  a  different  type  of 
person."  She  stopped  abruptly  and  transferred  her  gaze  from  his 
intriguing  hairline  to  the  chewed  fingernails  that  were  trying  to 
hide  in  her  lap.  That  word  "nice"  had  slipped  out  by  mistake. 
A  friend  had  explained  the  difference  between  what  boys  termed 
a  "good"  girl  and  a  "nice"  girl.  Maybe  he  already  knew  which 
she  was. 


"Yes." 
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"Say,  what  do  you  do  for  excitement  during  the  summer?"  A 
cold  curiosity  edged  his  voice. 

She  recrossed  her  legs  in  embarrassment.  "Oh,  lots  of  things. 
We  have  a  country  club  in  our  town,  and  I'm  learning  to  play  golf." 

"Do  you  ever  date?" 

"Oh,  sure."  She  furtively  swept  a  mass  of  damp  bangs  from  her 
hot  forehead.  It  was  wiser  to  let  a  boy  think  you  were  experienced. 
"We  date  a  lot.  How  about  you?" 

"I  can't  complain.  Plenty  of  girls  and  booze  to  keep  any  guy 
happy  around  here.  Do  you  drink?" 

"No." 

"That's  a  shame."  The  sarcasm  was  humiliating;  she  tried  to 
be  coy. 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"Okay,  what  are  you  interested  in?" 

A  breeze  rustled  through  the  ivy.  Again  she  let  the  fountain's 
water  trickle  and  spatter  on  her  fingers.  The  host's  French  poodle 
sniffed  his  way  to  the  pool's  edge,  and  examined  the  visitors.  She 
fondled  its  ears  and  imagined  that  it  would  be  lovely  to  tickle 
those  of  a  boy.  "Have  you  ever  wanted  to  do  something  exciting?" 

"Like  what?" 

"Traveling  or  meeting  and  working  with  people?" 
"I  went  to  Spain  with  my  grandparents  when  I  was  eight;  but 
all  I  can  remember  is  that  our  bags  were  stolen  in  Madrid." 
"I've  always  wanted  to  go  to  Europe." 
"Maybe  you  will  some  day." 

She  angrily  wondered  why  they  couldn't  talk  about  sex  or  life. 
This  conversation  was  exasperating;  it  made  her  feel  young  and 
awkward.  Something  alluring  should  be  said.  It  would  be  im- 
pressive if  she  could  get  a  boy  so  much  older;  and  his  age  would 
sound  romantic.  "Of  course  I  like  to  do  other  things  too,"  she 
murmured.  Startled,  he  quickly  glanced  at  her,  but  she  was 
suddenly  too  ashamed  to  look  up. 

Voices  drifted  from  the  house,  as  couples  began  to  leave.  Panic 
swelled  in  her  throat.  "Our  parents  are  through." 

"Say,  it's  about  time  the  old  birds  stopped  guzzling."  He  forced 
a  smile;  "Nice  meeting  you".  Then  he  rushed  off,  wondering 
how  his  parents  could  be  herded  home  in  time  for  him  to  take 
the  car  and  pick  up  Tuesday  night's  date. 

"Goodby,"  the  girl's  voice  wavered. 

"Please  think  of  me,"  she  thought.  "If  we  could  see  each  other 
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again,  perhaps  you  might"  .  .  .  she  felt  like  catching  him  and 
apoligizing  for  being  so  dull  and  unsophisticated.  That's  why 
he  hadn't  asked  for  her  address.  Just  one  more  minute  would 
have  made  all  the  difference;  just  one  minute  to  show  him  how 
grown  up  she  really  was. 


Winter  Rubaiyat 

A  blanket  to  cut  off  the  light's  faint  ray, 
A  flashlight  to  exude  forbidden  day, 
An  open  book  to  study  'till  the  morn, 
'Tis  all  one  needs  to  while  the  night  away. 

Carolyn  Kent,  '60 
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Midnight  Meeting 


S  I  lay  in  my  strange  hotel  bed,  tired  yet  unable  to  sleep,  I 


heard  a  distant  clicking  of  heels  against  the  dead  sidewalk. 
Click,  click,  click.  The  sound,  which  grew  louder  and  louder, 
drew  me  out  of  my  reverie.  I  knew  that  someone  would  soon  be 
passing  under  my  window.  I  rose  purposefully  from  my  bed  and 
walked  through  the  dark  toward  the  window,  through  which  the 
moonlight  streamed.  I  leaned  my  elbows  against  the  sill  and 
propped  my  head  on  my  hands.  My  eyes  searched  the  darkness 
for  some  sign  of  the  midnight  stroller.  The  hollow  echo  of  the 
heels  tapping  the  cement  filled  the  otherwise  still  and  lifeless 
night.  There  was  no  other  sound.  My  eyes  strained  to  penetrate 
the  darkness  and  discover  who  it  was  who  was  roaming  the 
streets  at  that  time  of  night.  Suddenly,  I  saw  something  moving. 
It  left  the  shadow  of  the  buildings  only  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  became  obscure  once  again,  but  the  steady  beat  of  the 
shoes  told  me  that  whoever  it  was  would  soon  be  walking  by 
the  hotel.  A  door  was  opened  and  shut.  The  footsteps  ceased. 
A  lantern,  with  an  unseen  holder,  appeared.  Its  light,  piercing 
the  darkness,  moved  in  a  slow  semi-circle  and  then  rested 
on  the  figure  of  a  young  woman.  The  woman  jumped  when 
the  light  first  found  her  and  then  stood  still,  frightened  and  rigid. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  a  small  voice  innocently  from 
behind  the  light. 

"Walking,"  answered  the  young  woman,  immediately  at  ease 
because  it  was  only  a  child. 
"Why?" 

"Because  I'm  lonely." 
"Why  are  you  lonely?" 

After  a  long  pause,  she  replied,  "I  don't  know.  I  really  don't 
know  why  I'm  lonely." 

"I  thought  grown-ups  knew  everything." 

"No,  only  God  knows  everything.  We  know  almost  nothing." 
"Almost  nothing?" 
"Almost  nothing." 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few  minutes.  The  only  trace  that 
they  were  there  was  the  light  of  the  lantern,  which  was  moving 
around,  showing  the  dirty  brick  side  of  the  building  across  the 
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street,  the  old  trash  can,  the  dusty  windows  of  the  small  neighbor- 
hood shops,  the  gray  sidewalk  and  the  empty  black  street. 

The  young  woman  spoke  softly,  asking,  "Why  are  you  out 
here  at  this  time  of  night?  Shouldn't  you  be  in  bed  now?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  take  a  walk  because  I  couldn't  sleep." 

"Do  your  parents  know  that  you're  out  here?" 

"No." 

"Hadn't  you  better  tell  them?" 

"No.  They  don't  care  what  I  do,"  said  the  child. 

"Where  were  you  going  to  walk?" 

"Around  the  block." 

"So  was  I.  Walk  along  with  me." 

"O.K." 

The  lantern  light  moved  on  ahead,  followed  by  two  people, 
two  people  out  of  a  whole  world  full  of  millions  of  people. 

I  left  the  window  and  flopped  onto  my  bed,  wondering  how 
such  a  small  incident  could  seem  so  large. 

Libby  Hollo  way,  '61 


Search 

A  LI  looked  up  at  the  sky,  brittle  with  sunlight,  for  water,  but 
there  was  none.  They  would  have  to  climb  higher  into  the 
mountains.  It  would  be  dangerous  for  his  tribe  up  there.  No 
one  knew  those  summits.  But  they  must  climb,  for  the  children 
were  thirsty  and  the  sheep  were  as  scrawny  as  the  shrubs  they 
wrested  from  the  hard-baked  ground. 

He  searched  the  bare,  towering  hills  with  his  eyes.  Ali  saw 
no  snow,  no  water,  nothing  but  dust  and  rock.  In  his  heart  he 
knew  there  would  be  none,  and  yet  he  knew  that  they  would 
climb. 

Margaret  Power,  '63 
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My  One  Night  of  Sin 


"D  EALIZING  that  endeavouring  to  sleep  was  futile,  I  rolled 
over  with  a  sigh.  Everything  was  too  still,  too  quiet  alter 
three  straight  months  of  incessant  feminine  chatter  at  school. 
I  lay  in  bed,  luxuriating  in  the  feeling  of  utter  privacy  and 
solitude. 

I  stretched  like  a.  contented  cat  and  then  propped  myself  up 
on  one  elbow  and  peered  out  through  the  window  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  "There's  snow  on  the  ground,"  I  noticed  matter 
of  factedly. 

I  stretched  again  and  then  rolled  out  of  bed  and  opened  the 
top  drawer  of  my  bureau,  taking  out  a  half-empty  package  of 
cigarettes  and  an  old  ashtray. 

"What  the  heck,"  I  thought,  "They'd  never  be  up  at  this  hour, 
and  the  air  will  have  cleared  by  morning  if  I  stay  near  the  window." 

I  pulled  my  desk  chair  over  to  the  window,  put  the  ashtray 
down  on  the  sill,  and  sat  down,  propping  up  my  feet.  Then  I  lit  a 
cigarette,  smiling  inwardly  at  the  immaturity  of  the  wild,  daring 
feeling  which  arose  within  me,  but  enjoying  the  emotion,  anyway. 

I  took  a  long  drag  and,  leaning  back  in  my  chair,  once  more 
peered  out  the  window. 

Thinking  that  the  occasion  called  for  some  high,  pure,  appro- 
priate thoughts  about  Life  or  even  Love,  I  closed  my  eyes  tightly 
with  the  effort  of  finding  something  meaningful  about  which 
to  think. 

I  stayed  that  way  for  a  long  time,  but  the  only  thing  which 
came  to  my  mind  was  that  same  devilish,  completely  wild  feeling 
of  doing  something  utterly  forbidden.  I  sat  in  the  dark,  un- 
successfully trying  to  erase  the  foolish  smirk  on  my  face  by  con- 
centrating on  smoking  my  cigarette. 

I  strained  once  more  toward  an  intellectual  thought;  again 
I  failed.  Still  smirking,  I  took  one  last,  long  drag,  put  out  my 
cigarette,  and  padded  back  to  bed. 

Carole  Ule,  '61 
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A  "Short-cut"  to  Beauty? 


Eyes  we  have,  but  cannot  change, 
Lashes  and  brows  we  can; 
Apply  the  curler  and  exchange 
The  straight  for  a  curving  fan. 

Hair  is  the  problem  day  and  night, 
Week  and  month  and  year. 
Some  laugh  at  night  to  see  us  fight 
With  rollers,  pins  and  hair. 

Rollers,  they  have  hidden  powers 
To  transfigure  and  transform, 
But  are  they  worth  the  long,  long  hours 
We  spend  to  shape  and  form. 

What  horror  when  we  see  ourselves 
Reflected  on  the  wall, 
With  tufts  of  hair  'midst  tips  of  steel, 
And  metal  grips  and  all! 

But  troubles  never  come  one  by  one, 
More  are  on  their  way. 
We  try  to  sleep  now  rolling's  done. 
But  oh,  dismay,  dismay! 

Ann  P.  Hodgkinson,  '60 
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"Born  but  to  Die" 


She  saw  his  handsome  face  above  the  crowd, 
And  then  and  there  to  win  his  heart  she  vowed. 

She  clenched  her  fist,  then  smoothed  her  dress  somewhat, 
And  asked  her  date  if  please  he'd  double  cut. 

In  his  strong  arms  she  safely  was  at  last, 

As  toward  this  handsome  face  her  smile  she  cast. 

What  next?  she  thought,  and  then  the  idea  came 
To  cuddle  close  and  hope  he'd  do  the  same. 

He  leaned  to  whisper  softly  in  her  ear, 

"I'd  like  to  double  cut;  would  you,  my  dear?" 

Susan  Fox,  '61 
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Caroline  Holcombe 


The  Racer 


'Hp HE  big  day  finally  arrived.  The  day  on  which  all  the  pre- 
liminary  racing  and  training  would  show  its  results.  After  a 
whole  summer  of  running  a  mile  every  morning,  after  a  long  period 
of  exercising  regularly,  after  daily  practice  and  frequent  coaching, 
the  big  day  to  show  her  "stuff"  on  the  slopes,  was  here.  All  this 
so  that  Janey  might  qualify  to  go  out  West  with  the  team. 

Her  long,  sure,  steps  brought  out  much  of  the  boldness  and 
daringness  in  her.  A  downhill  course  was  her  favorite.  She  never 
feared  schussing  a  passage  where  others  would  check  themselves, 
or  taking  the  bumps  where  most  would  go  around  it.  She  had 
been  brought  out  of  these  fears  by  her  father,  who  had  been 
pushing  her  to  win  since  she  could  stand. 

It  meant  everything  in  the  world  to  him  to  have  Janey  do 
well  in  the  race  today.  He  had  gone  to  every  race  with  her  and 
together  they  had  walked  the  courses,  studied  them,  and  picked 
out  the  best  routes.  He  had  trained  with  her,  and  followed  the 
papers  and  magazines  and  picked  up  any  bits  of  information 
that  would  be  to  her  advantage. 

Janey  and  her  father  found  the  desk  where  the  racers  were 
getting  their  numbers  and  formed  in  the  back  of  the  line.  They 
were  too  tense  to  speak  so  they  were  contented  to  listen  to  the 
usual  chatter.  Some  were  talking  with  their  coaches,  going  over 
the  course;  where  the  dangerous  places  were,  what  corners  to 
cut  close,  which  to  check  on  or  how  much  of  a  check  to  make. 

Janey  merely  accepted  this  as  the  usual  commotion  before  a 
big,  important  race.  Many  had  made  trial  runs  and  were  dis- 
cussing it.  Others  were  about  to  make  their  2nd  or  3rd  trial  run 
and  were  getting  over-confident  about  the  course. 

Janey  and  her  father  headed  towards  the  course.  It  was  long 
and  needed  careful  studying.  The  two  of  them  started  up  it, 
studying  each  bump,  each  coiner  and  every  part  of  the  hill. 

Every  few  minutes  someone  would  come  bombing  down  the 
course,  usually  way  out  of  control.  Others  came  down  in  groups, 
discussing  it  in  full  detail.  Every  racer  was  a  serious  one.  This 
race  meant  whether  or  not  they  would  make  the  team  which 
goes  out  West. 
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On  up  the  course  they  went  not  overlooking  a  thing.  Then  a 
group  of  boys  came  down  one  after  another.  They  were  practicing 
the  terrain  of  the  corner  and  the  bump  which  was  marked  as 
the  worst  of  the  whole  curse.  Another  and  another  of  the  group 
came  flying  off  the  bump  and  around  the  corner.  Each  one  came 
closer  and  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

Janey  grew  tense  with  each  oncoming  skier.  Her  eyes  opened 
wider  and  wider  as  each  person  came  closer  to  the  woods  or  flew 
off  balance.  Then  one  lad  fell.  But  he  got  right  up  and  went  on 
for  more.  Another  came  by  unbelievably  fast  and  completely  out 
of  control.  He  went  flying  off  the  bump.  When  he  landed,  one 
of  his  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  and  then  gave  him  a  jab.  He 
went  tumbling  down  the  hill,  rolling  over  and  over  and  twisting 
every  bone  in  his  body.  He  slowly  picked  up  more  speed  and 
went  rolling  and  tumbling,  like  a  whirlwind,  into  the  deep 
forest.  His  skiis  and  poles  hit  against  all  the  trees  as  he  passed 
them  and  the  noise  echoed  down  the  hill.  And  then,  after  one 
final  crash,  all  was  still. 

The  spectators  of  the  scene  rushed  to  the  boy.  Janey  joined 
the  crowd.  She  stood  openmouthed  and  wide  eyed,  stunned.  She 
slowly  backed  away  from  the  scene  and  looked  up  at  the  course. 
The  boy  must  be  dead.  She  stood  there  not  moving,  not  seeing, 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  Her  father  gave  her  a  nudge  to  remind 
her  that  the  race  would  go  on  and  that  they  must  get  to  the 
start  of  the  course.  For  moments  Janey  didn't  move.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  really  scared  about  running  a 
race.  Her  mind  wandered  from  one  thought  to  the  next;  'What 
if  I  schuss  the  passage  before  the  Bump?  Will  I  get  out  of  con- 
trol as  he  did?  Will  I  cut  one  of  the  corners  too  short  and  hit 
a  tree  in  the  woods?  But  if  I  don't  go  as  fast  as  possible  I'll 
never  make  the  team  to  go  out  West.'  She  mechanically  followed 
her  father  up  the  course. 

He  was  trying  his  hardest  to  take  Janey's  mind  off  the  boy, 
by  giving  her  some  pointers.  But  by  the  look  in  her  eyes,  he  knew 
that  the  only  thing  on  her  mind  was  the  accident. 

Janey  continued  climbing.  One  foot,  other  foot,  one  foot,  other 
foot.  'I  remember  this  corner,'  she  was  saying  over  in  her  mind. 
'I  was  to  take  it  as  close  to  the  woods  as  possible  and  wide  around 
the  next  bend  so  as  to  be  in  position  for  the  'run'.  But  I  can't, 
I  can't,  what  if  I  get  going  too  fast.  No,  No.'  And  her  eyes  wandered 
uneasily  from  one  place  to  another.  She  was  frightened.  With  each 
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upward  step  she  grew  more  and  more  scared.  'I  can't,  I  can't.' 
And  then  'I  must,  I  must,  I  have  to.' 

Her  father  gave  some  'trying'  words  of  encouragement.  "There's 
the  starting  gate." 

Janey  looked  up  at  the  gate.  "To  go  through  that  gate  may 
mean  the  same  for  me  a*  it  did  to  that  boy,"  she  thought. 

Number  ten  was  in  the  starting  gate.  Five  more  racers  and 
then  it  would  be  her  turn.  Her  father  gave  her  some  encouraging 
words,  and  went  to  the  side  of  the  course. 

Janey  looked  after  him.  "I  won't  do  it,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 
She  was  in  the  starting  gate. 

The  starter  had  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  He  was  counting, 
"five,  four." 

"I  can't,  I  can't!  If  I  cut  that  corner  I  can  pick  up  speed. 
But  .  .  .  " 

"Three,  two,"  the  timer  was  saying. 
"I  have  to!" 
"One,  GO!" 
And  she  was  off. 
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Alone 


"Alone"  is  not  "without  anyone  or  anything  else," 
As  Merriam  Webster  blandly  states. 
It  is  with  thoughts. 

It  is  the  rhythmic  click  of  heels  flirting  with  a  neon  sign. 
It  is  a  long  cigarette  in  the  dark. 

It  is  the  eye  of  the  tallest  darkly  pine,  starting  downward, 
boring  deeply. 

It  is  the  spasmodic,  stifled  cry  of  an  outcast  writhing  to 
be  accepted. 

It  is  stiff,  new  apartments, 

And  old,  unpeopled  ones. 

It  is  a  faded  meadow,  languidly  beckoning. 

It  is  love  in  human  form; 

Man  —  love  from  dust  to  dust  — 

That  purple  dust  that  clings  to  the  up  and  down  corduroy 
of  the  mind, 

Until  Comfort,  that  comely  housewife, 

Sweeps  it  back  into  the  void. 

But  the  dust  returns,  and  settles  again. 

Suzanne  Matthews, 
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The  Sunrise  is  a  Colored  Time 


The  sunrise  is  a  colored  time, 
The  dew  cries  red  and  gold. 
The  yellow  trees  seem  youngest  here, 
And  warmth  absorbs  the  cold. 

New  light,  new  fragrance  later  sensed, 
The  sunset,  too,  a  flower. 
But  even  now  the  yellows  fade, 
And  black  surrounds  the  hour. 

Clarissa  Hutchins,  '60 


A  Hidden  Gem 

In  somber  depths,  a  diamond  gleams; 
Its  secret  splendors  blaze 
With  purest  crystal  majesty, 
Amid  the  common  clays. 

That  perfect  jewel  could  crown  a  queen, 
Caress  a  lover's  hand; 
But,  in  earth's  tender  dungeon,  gems 
Lie  worthless  as  the  sand. 

Mig  Wilkins,  '60 
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"Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory" 


HE  REMEMBERED  the  timeless  moment  when  she 
first  saw  it.  She  awoke  early  only  to  greet  a  cold, 
unfriendly  Winter  day.  Then,  as  she  looked  up 
at  the  window,  it  was  there.  The  magic  of  it 
overpowered  the  bleakness  and  gave  the  day  a 
wonder  that  she  would  always  remember.  In- 
trigued by  the  lacy,  delicate  etchings  on  the 
window  pane,  she  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  rushed 
to  investigate  the  phenomenon.  There  were  sheep  grazing  in  the 
hillside  meadows.  There  were  trees,  silent  and  still  in  their  opaque 
beauty.  Even  fragile  people  were  portrayed  in  the  design.  Every 
imaginable  creature  and  plant  was  miniatured  on  the  window. 

Later  she  learned  of  Jack  Frost  and  his  mysterious  paint  box. 
Each  night  she  anticipated  the  morning  discovery  of  his  work. 
Her  last  prayer  each  day  was  that  he  would  come  in  the  night 
and  depict  another  intricate  design  on  the  window  pane.  Sleep 
brought  dreams  of  him  and  carried  her  into  his  wonderful  land 
of  fantasy. 

Years  passed  and  the  magic  had  been  forgotten.  Now  it  was 
suddenly  roused  from  the  vast  realm  of  memory  by  her  five-year- 
old  daughter's  statement,  "Mommy,  there  was  a  picture  on  my 
window  this  morning.  It  was  all  white  and  little  and  there 
were  sheep  eating  grass  ..." 

Wendy  Bolton,  '60 
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A  Month  of  Sundays 


Minutes 

slipping  behind 
what  if  we 

tearing  our  hair 

lamented  them? 

we  don't  — 

we  sit  here 

tapping  our  chin 

with  a  pensive  pen 

smiling 

at  a.  roommate's  concentration 

on  a  paper 

due 

Tomorrow. 

Sally  Babb,  '60 
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Au  Courant 


JN  1873  Abbot  Academy  instituted  an  interesting  practice  known 
as  The  Courant.  This  phenomenon  was  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  group  known  as  a  "Board",  spelled  BOARD... 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  editorial  "we"  which  "we"  won't 
take  time  out  to  relate.  But  now  I  would  like  to  use  incautiously 
an  editorial  "I"  and  say 

To  the  Courant  Board 

Thank  you.  Each  of  you  has  done  a  distinguished 
job  this  year. 

Editing  anything,  whether  it  is  a  literary  magazine, 
a  newspaper,  or  a  daily  bulletin,  is  never  an  easy  task. 
Your  job  involves  responsible  decisions  that  are  never 
simply  black  or  white.  You  rarely  know  —  you  are  allowed 
only  a  literary  hunch.  You  have  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  being  a  numerical  minority.  Your  job  is 
time  consuming,  sometimes  disappointing,  sometimes  en- 
couraging, and  when  those  clean,  new  issues  are  placed  in 
the  mail  boxes,  very  exciting. 

I  hope  that  next  year's  experiences  will  be  as  stimu- 
lating. Thank  you, 

Sally  Babb 
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The  Negative  Attitude 


"DUT  Sagan's  world  believes  in  negative  values."1  The  "negative 
*-J  attitude"  seems  to  have  become  the  vogue  not  only  among 
those  in  the  world  of  Francoise  Sagan,  but  also  among  the  young 
of  this  American  generation.  "He  was  one  of  that  generation  of 
young  people  whose  fear  of  being  fooled  prevents  from  acting."^ 
What  causes  this  change  to  a  negative  interpretation  of  life?  It 
seems  this  "don't  care"  attitude  has  become  detrimental  to  and  en- 
dangers the  American's  future.  The  fear  of  being  labeled  a  "naive 
idealist"  corrodes  the  lives  of  many.  This  fear  enters  their  political, 
social,  and  sexual  relations. 

The  young  American  exhibits  this  attitude  in  his  social  and 
sexual  relations.  Inaction  should  be  his  only  fear.  The  young 
American  has  been  severely  criticized  for  his  loss  of  morals  and 
his  "loose"  behavior.  This  is  not  the  dangerous  youth.  There  have 
been  "loose"  ones  in  any  generation.  The  ones  to  be  criticized  are 
those  who  stand  in  the  middle,  those  who  have  lost  their  positive 
values  not  by  their  own  misdemeanor,  but  by  their  attitude  towards 
the  "loose"  ones.  Are  there  any  among  today's  American  youth  who 
can  admit  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  friends  that  they  can 
be  shocked?  This  is  the  real  loss,  the  loss  of  the  ability  to  be  true 
to  oneself. 

There  are  distinct  signs  which  appear  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
American  youth,  signs  which  point  to  insecurity  and  signs  indica- 
tive of  this  inner  loss.  To  communicate  with  his  friends,  the  young 
American  finds  it  necessary  to  use  the  phrases,  "no  joke!", 
"seriously?",  or  "be  serious!"  Sincerity  has  beome  difficult  and 
bothersome.  To  be  called  gullible  is  the  most  humiliating  insult. 
Therefore,  it  is  easier  to  avoid  sincerity  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  When  he  says,  "seriously?",  the  youth  is  trying  to  assure 
himself  that  he  is  not  being  duped  or  "taken  in". 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  young  American  to  follow  the  way  of 
the  non-conformist  or  to  become  a  beatnick.  The  only  requisite 
for  social  acceptance  is  a.  full  understanding  and  partial  admiration 
for  the  non-conformists.  One  can  be  considered  "with  it"  if  he 
"plays  along"  with  a  poker  face.  However,  this  security  can  be 
undermined  by  the  slightest  slip  and  once  again  he  will  be  con- 
sidered "way  out". 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  the  youth  of  America  is  "way  out".  As 
time  passes,  they  become  isolated  from  their  ideals.  The  tragic 
American  youth  is  not  the  non-conformist.  Far  more  tragic  is  his 
steadily  increasing  audience,  those  who  stand  in  the  middle,  the 
ones  "in  the  know".  How  can  America  regain  and  preserve  her 
positive  values? 

Lindsay  Knowlton,  '60 

1  and  2  Article  on  Sagani  —  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1960 
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Eclipse 
(self-deception) 


At  two  forty-eight  A.M.  today 

An  ominous  shadow  crossed  the  face 

Of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  (as  the  children  say) 

And  this  great  collision  of  time  in  space 

Began  and  ended  without  a  sound. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  earth  is  round, 

But  perhaps  its  shadow  was  an  ellipse. 

There  was  something  peculiar  about  this  eclipse. 

We  missed  the  lunar  phenomenon 

Although  the  tide  of  our  eyes  was  drawn 

To  the  spheric  ghost,  for  he  wore  the  shroud 

Of  a  bluish,  helplessly  writhing  cloud 

Of  smoke  from  cigarettes  held  by  hands 

Which  have  sampled  each  of  the  different  brands 

Of  cowardice;  mouths  that  smile 

That  we've  been  chain  smokers  for  quite  a  while. 

So  light  up  another  and  take  a  puff  — 

We'll  know  the  shape  of  things  soon  enough. 

Ann  Valkenburgh,  '60 
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Pooh" 


WITH  the  mention  in  the  sermon  this  morning  of  this  well- 
known  personage,  I  realized  that  I  had  not  thought  of 
Winnie-The-Pooh  for  several  months. 

Although  Pooh-bear  is  "a  bear  of  Very  Little  Brain",  he  never- 
theless has  and  shows,  (perhaps  unknowingly),  a  certain  amount 
of  "bear-sense"  which  many,  who  are  more  intelligent,  lack.  He 
has  a  sort-of  quiet  contentment  in  himself.  He  is  easily  able  to 
amuse  himself,  whether  he  is  stumping  along  through  the  "100 
Aker  Wood"  or  hunting  Heffalumps;  and  yet  this  bear  has  a 
selflessness  which  astounds  me.  His  quiet  way  of  making  up  such 
poems  as 

"The  more  it 

SNOWS-tiddely-pom, 

The  more  it 

GOES-tiddely-pom 

The  more  it 

GOES-tiddely-pom 

On 

Snowing 

And  nobody 
KNOWS-tiddely-pom 
How  cold  my 
Toes-tiddely-pom 
Are 

Growing" 

points  out  the  manner  in  which  he  manages  to  stay  so  happy.  He's 
smart  enough  to  sense  that  no  one  is  really  interested  in  what  he 
has  to  say  except  that  good  and  faithful  friend,  Piglet.  Therefore 
he  throws  his  problems  to  the  breezes,  (and  to  anyone  else  who's 
interested),  and  thus  not  only  amuses  himself,  but  also  frees  his 
mind  of  whatever  towering  "Bother"  happens  to  be  occupying  it. 
Pooh's  only  real  problem  is  his  yen  for  HONEY.  Although  he 
always  professes  his  honey  stock  to  be  very  low,  I  have  never 
known  him  to  run  out. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  Pooh's  popularity,  especially  among 
adults,  lies  in  his  virtually  cloudless  horizons,  which  extend  no 
farther  than  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

4-  —   i  Sybil  Smith,  '61 
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Cards 


OPRING  is  that  glorious  time  of  year  when  the  rains  wash  the 
^  earth  to  a  bright  hue,  the  flowers  spring  forth  from  the  ground 
and  accomplished  students  everywhere  are  graduated.  The  local 
"Contemporary  Card"  store  now  includes  in  its  repertoire  of  fine 
cards  a  new  line  of  cards  for  the  accomplished  (otherwise  known 
as  graduation  cards). 

Mary-Lou,  who  is  an  up-and-coming  undergraduate,  makes  her 
way  through  these  masses  of  brief  literature.  She  glances  over 
the  topic  headings.  From  this  vast  array  Mary-Lou  has  to  select 
a  particular  card  because  it  must  serve  two  purposes.  The  person 
to  whom  she  is  giving  it  is  not  only  being  graduated  from  secondary 
school  but  has  been  accepted  by  a  college  of  her  choice.  Granted 
it  was  not  her  first  or  second  choice,  things  undoubtedly  had 
worked  out  for  the  best  in  the  end.  Bryn  Mawr  or  Radclifie 
probably  did  not  need  her  anyway.  Certainly  not  in  the  way 
that  S.T.C.*  needed  her. 

After  she  had  made  her  way  through  the  assorted  collection, 
Mary-Lou  found  one  card  exactly  suited  for  her  friend:  "Con- 
gratulations on  Getting  Into  Your  Third  Choice  College".  Mary- 
Lou  sincerely  hoped  that  her  friend  would  be  happy  at  S.T.C. 
After  all,  one  only  gets  what  one  works  for.  As  her  eyes  rested 
on  another  card,  "Congratulations  on  Getting  Into  Your  First 
Choice  College",  Mary-Lou  thought  of  next  year  and  smiled. 

Cynthia  Eaton,  '61 

*  State  Teachers  College 


Thank  you,  Brother 
Thank  you,  Sister 
This  simple  greeting 
At  each  meeting 
Is  impearled  with  peace. 
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Lexi  Crane,  '60 


"Stopping,  By  Verse, 
During  a  Research  Paper" 


Whose  poems  these  are  I'm  proud  to  know; 
They  all  are  of  New  England,  though. 
He'll  never  know  it's  he  whose  verse, 
For  me,  has  made  this  region  glow. 

I  give  myself  a  little  shake 
To  shed  the  mood  his  words  create; 
I  wake  just  long  enough  to  tell 
That  Robert  Frost  shall  be  my  mate. 

His  poems  are  loyal,  deep  and  pure; 
His  subjects,  old;  his  ideas,  new. 
He  speaks  and  somehow  makes  one  sure 
Of  what  he  speaks  .  .  .  and  I  am  sure. 

Adrienne  Davis,  '60 


Irene  James 

A  simple  name,  Irene  James; 
Typical. 

Born  to  wealth,  lost  without  it, 
Pampered,  pretty,  proud: 
The  goal  of  many. 

Morals  melted  into  mush, 
The  food  of  weaklings, 
Created  by  contemptible  piety 
Merely  to  be  disregarded. 

Future  leader,  creator,  mother  of  the  world, 
Content,  dogmatic,  apathetic,  biased, 
Svelte,  sophisticated,  superficial, 
Enveloped  in  glamor  and  glitter  while 
Underneath,  the  eternal  hypocrite. 

Olea  Smith,  '60 
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Mary  Candace  Smith 


The  Lemmin 


"JWTISTER,  can  I  have  a  dime?"  the  child  tugging  at  my  coat  was 
1  well  dressed  and  typical  of  the  Nob  Hill  section  of  San 
Francisco  in  which  I  was  walking.  I  gave  him  fifty  cents. 

"How  much  do  we  have  now?"  he  asked  a  companion  in  a  voice 
which  I  knew  was  not  intended  for  me. 

"About  ninety  cents,"  the  other  answered. 

I  quickened  my  pace.  I  found  the  street  number  and  pushed  open 
a  heavy  door.  "Where  is  Dr.  Hughes'  office?"  I  asked  the  recep- 
tionist. 

"Third  floor,"  she  replied  politely  without  discontinuing  her 
typing. 

At  the  landing  I  passed  a  mirror  hung  behing  a  plant  to  add 
depth  to  the  room.  "Your  posture  is  atrocious,"  I  thought  almost 
jokingly  condemning  myself.  My  posture  remained  as  it  was, 
however.  I  reached  the  third  floor  and  stopped  in  the  waiting  room. 

"May  I  help  you?"  asked  the  secretary. 

"I  have  an  appointment  at  3:30  with  Dr.  Hughes." 

"Please  be  seated.  I'll  tell  him  you're  here."  She  dialed  the 
doctor's  telephone  extension.  "He  says  he'll  see  you  in  about  five 
minutes." 

I  opened  a  magazine  but  realized  after  a  few  minutes  that  I 
was  not  reading.  I  put  it  down  and  waited. 

"Won't  you  go  in,  Mr.  Gilbert?"  She  conducted  me  through  a 
door.  A  man  was  seated  behind  a  desk  covered  with  children's 
pictures. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gilbert?"  he  stood  and  we  shook  hands. 
"I'm  Dr.  Hughes.  Won't  you  sit  down?" 

While  he  asked  me  questions,  I  glanced  around  the  room.  The 
furniture  was  scarce.  The  atmosphere,  I  felt,  seemed  to  oversimplify 
matters.  I  had  noticed  a  couch  when  I  had  entered.  "Just  like  the 
jokes  in  the  magazines,"  I  thought  to  myself.  I  hoped,  however, 
that  he  would  not  ask  me  to  lie  on  it.  He  did  not. 

As  he  asked  me  about  my  background,  I  formulated  opinions 
about  him.  I  resented  his  impersonal  attitude.  He  was  not  sympa- 
thetic as  I  had  hoped  he  would  be.  The  thought  entered  my  mind 
that  he  must  find  it  morbidly  amusing  that  each  of  the  patients 
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was  so  completely  preoccupied  with  his  own  problem  that  he  was 
unable  to  realize  the  infinitesimal  role  he  played  in  life.  I  removed 
this  idea  from  my  mind  so  that  it  left  no  impression. 

The  doctor  maintained  dignity  and  commanded  respect.  Never 
would  he  descend  to  his  patients.  It  was  more  rewarding  to  lift 
them  to  his  level. 

He  wrote  down  everything  I  said.  This  seeming  preoccupation 
with  writing  prevented  my  speaking  freely  on  the  first  visit.  His 
questions  were  leading,  but  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  follow. 

After  he  had  concluded  his  interrogation,  he  said,  "I'd  like  you 
to  take  a  psychological  test  at  City  Hospital  sometime  this  week. 
This  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  I  had  to  take  the  same  test  to 
become  a  psychiatrist.  It  is  really  quite  interesting.  You  look  at 
ink  blots  and  tell  what  you  see  in  them." 

"I've  never  seen  anything  in  an  ink  blot  before,  but  there  is 
always  the  proverbial  first  time." 

Dr.  Hughes  was  carefully  writing  in  his  notebook. 

The  hour  was  over.  We  shook  hands,  and  I  departed.  As  I  passed 
the  mirror  for  a  second  time,  I  realized  that  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  my  posture.  I  slumped  purposely  and  continued  down  the 
stairs. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  a  taxi,  I  noticed  a  building  across  the 
street  was  being  destroyed.  I  watched  the  workmen  carting  away 
the  distorted  remnants  of  a  once  beautiful  edifice. 

As  I  stepped  into  the  taxi  which  had  stopped,  I  reassured  myself, 
"the  doctor  seems  competent.  At  least  he  didn't  make  me  lie  on 
that  ludicrous  couch." 

"Nice  weathah,  isn't  it?"  the  driver  interrupted  my  meditation. 

"Huh?  Oh,  yeah.  Real  nice." 

"We  don't  usually  git  the  sun  too  much  'roun'  now." 

I  returned  to  my  thoughts.  "Maybe  the  landlady's  wrong",  I 
said  to  myself,  although  I  knew  that  she  had  been  justified  in 
suggesting  that  I  see  a  psychiatrist.  I  had  staggered  out  of  my 
sixth  floor  apartment  one  night,  unable  to  sleep.  She  had  pulled 
me  back  from  the  banister  of  a  circular  stairway  over  which  I 
had  been  leaning. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  jump,"  I  had  exclaimed  fiercely.  This  had 
been  a  half-truth.  I  had  contemplated  jumping  many  times,  but 
an  inexplicable  force,  a  feeling  that  this  intense  pain,  this  un- 
ceasing pain,  which  seemed  to  compress  and  torture  my  brain 
would  some  day  be  alleviated.  It  seemed  easy,  too  easy  to  jump. 
Something  in  my  life  must  justify  my  existence. 
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"Mister,  something's  bothering  you,"  she  had  said.  "You  just 
kindah  wander  around  like  you're  in  a  daze  or  somethin'.  That 
isn't  what  you  should  be  doin'.  You're  the  type  who's  meant  to  get 
a  kick  out  of  life.  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  you,  but  you 
can't  let  it  get  ya.  You're  making  a  hell  for  yourself." 

"I  don't  know.  I  just  don't  know." 

"Why  don't  you  go  see  a  psychiatrist?" 

"Me?  I'm  not  crazy.  Psychi's  are  for  sick  people." 

"You're  wrong.  Lots  of  them  just  work  with  normal  people  and 
help  them  with  their  problems.  We  used  to  have  one  living  on 
this  floor  who  did  that.  You  sure  can't  go  on  like  this.  You're 
killing  yourself.  Try  it.  I  think  one  might  be  able  to  help  you." 
She  paused.  "And  don't  go  leanin'  over  banisters  now,  you  hear!" 

•  #  #  #  # 

"You  may  go  in  now,  Mr.  Gilbert." 
"Hello,  Mr.  Gilbert.  How  are  you  today?" 
"I'm  fine.  How  are  you?" 

We  talked  about  the  weather  for  a  while.  I  concluded  that  he 
used  the  topic  of  weather  to  relax  his  patients.  Talking  about 
trivial  matters  which  require  no  mental  concentration  or  effort 
could  perhaps  lead  to  a  relaxed  discussion  of  more  serious  problems. 

Finally  he  said,  "I  received  the  results  of  your  test  this  morning. 
By  the  way,  what  was  your  impression  of  it?" 

"It  was  interesting,  as  you  said  it  would  be.  I  hope  the  little 
man  didn't  find  too  many  psychopathic  tendencies." 
I  laughed.  "Did  I  pass  the  sanity  test?"  I  asked  jokingly. 

''I  guess  you  did,"  he  answered  smiling.  "We  aren't  sending  you 
up  yet  anyhow.  The  test  is  useful  in  giving  me  an  idea  of  your 
reactions.  Tell  me  about  your  college  days." 

"I  went  to  Stanford.  I  took  a  Liberal  Arts  course  and  also 
played  football.  I  got  married  in  my  Senior  year.  Then  I  was 
drafted  for  two  years." 

"What  did  you  think  of  the  Army?" 

"Like  any  other  private,  I  hated  it.  It  had  its  effect  though." 
"Why?  What  happened?" 

"I  guess  I  become  more  broad-minded.  My  best  friend  used  to 
go  see  his  mistress  every  furlough  instead  of  his  wife.  Yet  he  really 
seemed  like  a  nice  guy.  I  never  did  anything  wrong  myself,  but  I 
became  less  conservative  in  my  views. 
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"After  the  Army,  I  worked  for  a  while,  and  then  I  went  to 
U.C.L.A.  for  business  school.  Then  I  entered  a  large  business 
concern.  I  transferred  here  five  months  ago." 

"Doctor,  before  I  go,  could  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  from  being 
depressed?  Every  time  I  start  thinking,  I  get  that  way." 

"There's  a  difference  between  thinking  and  worrying.  When  you 
worry,  you  go  around  in  a  circle.  When  you  think,  you  reach  a 
conclusion.  A  constant  change  of  environment  may  be  helpful,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  the  answer  lies  within  yourself." 

After  several  visits,  he  finally  said,  "Usually  I  talk  to  my  patients 
about  their  problems  sooner,  but  I  felt  that  you  would  talk  more 
freely  after  we  had  known  each  other  for  a  while.  I  know  it's 
hard  for  a  man  like  you  who  has  probably  been  fairly  self-reliant 
to  come  here.  You  said  you  are  depressed.  Now  tell  me  what 
happened." 

"As  I  told  you,  I  got  married  while  I  was  in  college.  She  was  a 
wonderful  girl,  considerate  and  loving.  Johnny  was  born  two  years 
before  I  started  graduate  school. 

"Well,  I  have  always  enjoyed  talking  to  people,  and  I  carried  on 
conversations  with  many  of  the  students.  One  day,  I  was  in  sort  of  a 
good  mood.  I  said  to  a  girl  who  always  was  the  center  of  attention, 
'How  can  I  ever  flirt  with  you  with  all  those  men  around?' 

"'The  others  manage.  You  shy,  or  something?"  she  teased  me 
about  it.  She  was  gay.  It  was  the  gaiety,  I  guess,  that  I  missed 
most  in  married  life.  My  wife  had  been  that  way  before  we  were 
married,  but,  with  a  kid  to  take  care  of  —  well,  you  know  how  it 
is."  I  waved  my  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  pictures  on  his  desk. 
"I  guess  there's  some  connection  between  gaiety  and  freedom  from 
responsibility. 

"Well,  anyway,  I  joked  with  her  quite  often  after  that.  A  couple 
of  months  later,  one  of  my  friends  at  the  college  said,  'You're  always 
flirting  with  Jeanette.  Why  don't  you  ever  take  her  out?  What's 
wrong  with  you,  Man?  Ralph's  having  a  little  party  on  his  veranda 
Friday  night.  Why  don't  we  double,  or  something?  You'll  break 
the  gal's  heart  if  you  never  take  her  out.  It  sounds  like  a  really 
swinging  affair.  Come  on,  what  do  you  say?" 

"I  couldn't  get  out  of  it,  and  I  figured  my  wife  wouldn't  find  out 
if  I  went  out  this  once.  At  the  party,  Jeanette  ignored  me.  I  was 
worried.  After  all,  I'd  been  married  for  eight  years.  I  had  forgotten 
some  of  the  coy,  feminine  tactics.  I  took  her  out  again.  She  is  a  very 
interesting  and  attractive  girl,  Doctor.  I  did  not  tell  her  I  was 
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married.  L.A.  is  a  large  city,  and  there  was  no  reason  she  and  my 
wife  would  ever  meet  each  other.  I  never  lied  to  Jeanette,  and  I 
never  did  anything  wrong  with  her.  Finally,  my  wife  found  out, 
and  I  guess  that's  why  I'm  here. 

"She  wouldn't  listen  to  a  word  I  said.  I  told  her  I  hadn't  done 
anything,  but  she  wouldn't  believe  me.  She  just  talked  to  her 
friends,  and  they  said  that  they  would  never  let  their  husbands  have 
an  affair  with  another  woman.  She  ran  me  out  of  the  house  and  then 
filed  for  divorce  right  away.  She  said  she  never  wanted  to  see  me 
again.  I  think  she  really  wanted  to  belive  what  I  said,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  herself. 

"I  sure  did  a  good  job  of  wrecking  everything.  It  was  awfully 
hard  on  her,  too,  I  guess.  It  came  as  a  great  shock.  I  just  wish  the 
whole  thing  had  never  happened." 

A  vivid  picture  focussed  upon  a  mental  screen.  I  could  remember 
that  night  half  a  year  ago  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  last  week. 

I  had  entered  the  house.  Nancy  was  sitting  on  the  couch,  with 
her  back  toward  me. 

"Honey,  you  shouldn't  have  waited  up  for  me."  She  flinched 
as  I  spoke.  "Honey,  what's  wrong?"  she  began  to  sob.  "What's 
happened? 

"  Well  ..."  she  took  a  deep  breath.  "I  took  Johnny  to  the 
movies  tonight,  and,"  she  paused  as  if  waiting  for  strength  to 
continue,  "we'd  been  watching  the  movie  for  about  an  hour  when 
Johnny  said,  'Mummy,  isn't  that  Daddy  over  there?'  I  told  him 
that  it  couldn't  be.  You  were  at  a  meeting.  Then  you  got  up  and 
walked  out  with  that  redhead. 

"What  did  I  do  wrong,  Honey?  What  did  I  do?"  she  cried 
hysterically. 

"Johnny  said,  'It  is  Daddy!'  He  pulled  on  my  sleeve.  'Can  I  go 
talk  to  him?  Who's  the  pretty  lady,  Mummy?  Do  you  know  her?'" 

Nancy  clutched  at  her  robe  and  dashed  into  the  bedroom.  I  heard 
the  click  of  the  lock. 

"Doctor,  how  can  I  get  her  back?  She  and  Johnny  are  my  life. 
I  have  destroyed  myself.  Help  me  please.  I've  got  to  get  her  back. 

I  waited  anxiously  for  him  to  speak.  "You  have  destroyed  your- 
self," he  said  slowly.  "You  will  never  have  her  back.  Don't  cry  on 
the  sunken  grave  of  your  life.  The  past  is  gone.  You  have  a  new 
life  before  you.  It  is  your  job  to  build  it.  Build  with  care,  and  it 
can  never  be  destroyed." 

I  walked  down  the  stairs  and  out  onto  the  street.  The  workmen 
across  the  street  were  pouring  cement  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  grander  building.  I  walked  more  swiftly.  I  had  my  own 
cement  to  pour. 
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Soledad 


Sola  estoy 
Llorando; 

En  mi  pecho  hay  algo 

Que  me  oprime 

Hasta  Lograr 

El  aliento  .  .  .  ahogar. 

La  lluvia  chocando  en  mi  ventana, 

Tin,  Tin,  T6n, 

Y  yo 
Sola 

Con  mi  tristeza 
Con  mi  dolor, 
Mi  alma  llora 
Nunca  rie, 
A  veces  calla 
A  veces  grita 

Y  desespero. 

Soledad  que  me  acompana 
Hasta  cuando? 
Vivir  asi? 
No! 

Mejor  morir. 

Amelia  Comas  Bacardi,  '60 
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Good-bye  Barbara 


T""\EZO  Sylagie  stepped  out  to  the  front  step  of  his  three-room 
■L-/  cinder  block  home.  It  was  a  cold  Spring  day.  It  was  the  kind 
of  day  when  mud  catches  in  the  horses'  hooves  and  speckles  their 
bellies.  He  stretched  —  a  long  easy  stretch  similar  to  the  stretches 
he  had  often  seen  enjoyed  by  his  American  friends.  As  he  marched 
the  short  distance  to  the  barn,  he  thought  with  slight  amusement 
how  perfectly  ordinary  this  day  was.  He  had  thought  that  every- 
thing would  be  different  when  this  day  arrived. 

He  had  fed  the  horses  an  hour  ago.  They  now  stood  quietly  in 
their  stalls.  He  hated  to  disturb  them  so  soon,  yet,  this  was  the 
only  possible  time  to  fit  this  new  pupil  in.  He  swept  out  the  already 
clean  barn.  He  saddled  and  bridled  the  little  horse.  As  he  led  the 
Doctor's  other  horse  around  the  barn  to  the  small  paddock,  he 
tried  as  usual  to  understand  why  the  Doctor  had  bought  this  run- 
down farm  and  the  two  hunters.  Most  of  all  he  wondered  how  he 
had  ever  gotten  the  splendid  position  of  trainer  of  the  Doctor's 
horses. 

As  he  returned  to  the  front  of  the  barn,  a  cream  colored  station 
wagon  turned  in  the  drive  and  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  barn. 
The  woman  who  stepped  out  of  the  car  immediately  began  talking. 
"My,  that  road  is  muddy.  You  must  be  the  Major.  How  do  you  do, 
I'm  Mrs.  Johnston  and  this  is  my  daughter  Susan." 

Almost  all  of  these  Americans  called  him  Major.  It  was  a  con- 
venience for  them  as  it  saved  embarassing  mispronounciations.  This 
name  seemed  an  ironic  reminder  of  his  years  in  Europe.  Few  of  these 
people  knew  why  or  when  he  had  ever  been  a  Major.  Yet,  each  time 
they  called  him  that,  he  was  reminded. 

Major  brought  out  the  horse.  "This  is  Rudolph.  He  was  named 
that  by  my  first  and  best  rider."  He  still  wondered  about  this  name. 
Barbara  had  mentioned  a  reindeer  at  the  time.  The  only  Rudolph 
that  Major  had  ever  heard  of  was  Rudolph  Valentino  and  he  cer- 
tainly wasn't  a  reindeer. 

The  lesson  went  well.  Susan  was  a  good  rider.  She  needed  a  lot 
of  work  and  even  more  encouragement.  In  that  first  lesson  Major 
found  out  how  well  she  rode  while  at  the  same  he  coaxed  her  out 
of  her  initial  shyness  and  established  the  child's  trust  in  him. 

Back  in  the  barn,  after  the  lesson,  Susan  was  eager  to  help.  She 
was  a  small  twelve-year  old  and  Major  hesitated  at  first.  She  un- 
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saddled  Ruddy  wih  confidence.  She  trusted  the  horse  and  conse- 
quently the  horse  trusted  her.  Id  her  manner  Major  found  the 
qualities  of  horsemanship  for  which  he  was  always  looking  and 
which  he  had  found  only  once  before.  Perhaps  this  young  girl 
would  become  what  Barbara  could  and  should  have  became. 
Barbara  had  been  just  Susan's  age  when  the  Doctor  had  bought 
the  farm  and  the  horses  and  asked  Major  to  teach  his  daughter, 
Barbara,  to  ride. 

Mrs.  Johnston  arrived  on  time.  A  regular  hour  was  arranged  for 
daily  lessons.  Susan  and  Major  parted  company  each  looking  for- 
ward to  the  next  lesson. 

Barbara  came  out  to  the  barn  late  in  the  afternoon.  "I'm  sorry 
I  didn't  come  to  exercise  Ruddy  today,  Major.  I  really  meant  to, 
but  I've  been  talking  to  Daddy  all  afternoon.  Guess  what.  I've 
finally  talked  him  into  giving  me  a  car  for  graduation.  Isn't  that 
wonderful?" 

Major  forced  a  smile.  "That's  wonderful,  Barbara.  I  have  some 
news  of  my  own.  Guess  what  I  got  in  the  mail  today." 
"What?" 

"My  final  citizenship  papers.  I'm  now  a  United  States  citizen." 

"Why  that's  wonderful,  Major.  Well,  I  really  should  be  going — 
I'll  be  late  for  my  date.  I  really  came  out  to  say  good-bye.  I  go 
back  to  school  tomorrow." 

"Good-bye,  Barbara." 

Anne  Kales,  '60 


fate 

i  am  a  clam, 
i  am,  i  am, 
a  clam,  a  clam, 
that's  what  i  am 
damn! 

gillian  kohler,  '60 
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A  Sunday  Afternoon 


HE  gay,  seemingly  brittle  voices  have  departed,  leaving  only 


the  wet,  hollow  silence. 
All  objects  and  people  appear  grey  —  permeated  by  the  sodden 
mist.  One  looks  across  the  room  at  one's  closest  friend,  and  the 
lace  that  one  sees  is  unrecognizable,  lor  it  is  so  changed  by  the 
creeping  mist.  Even  the  glaring  light  from  the  lamp  cannot  fight 
this  death-room  pallor,  this  horrible  grey  dampness. 

No  one  moves  from  her  room,  fearing  to  be  seen  in  this  condi- 
tion by  any  but  her  closest  friends.  The  few  who  do  venture  forth 
are  viewed  only  for  short  moments  as  they  appear  to  flit  through 
the  dark,  cold  halls  like  vague  apparitions  of  that  part  of  life 
which  moves. 

A  dismal  silence  has  blanketed  all,  broken  only  occasionally  by 
a  short,  stilted  moment  of  conversation,  ending  in  the  inevitable 
harsh,  frantic  laugh  of  girls  searching  for  true  relaxation  and 
peace  of  mind. 


O,  Brother  (Sister)  wedge 

I  see  thee  in  thine  melancholy, 

Thine  beauteous  head  hung  low, 

A  droplet  clinging  to  the  lash  of  thine  eye. 

O,  Brother  (Sister)  wedge 

I'd  gladly  swap  my  joy  for  thy  gloom, 

And  mitigate  thy  depression 

With  the  wonder  of  a  million  universes. 


Carol  Ule,  '61 


An  Ode  To  A  Sad  Wedge 


SUBMITTED  BY  A  CONTENTED  WEDGE 
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Barbara 
Lewis 


The  Challenge  of  Dore  Schary 


T  HAVE  found  it  extremely  interesting  to  compare  two  of  Dore 
Schary's  plays,  The  Highest  Tree  and  Sunrise  at  Campobello. 
I  saw  The  Highest  Tree  produced  in  Boston  this  fall  and  found  it 
provocative  and  engrossing.  I  was  dismayed  to  read  the  completely 
derogatory  reviews  the  play  received  in  New  York.  My  curiosity 
aroused,  I  read  Sunrise  at  Campobello.  It  is  hard  to  picture  a  play 
solely  from  the  script,  and  this  may  account  for  my  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm. Research  revealed  that  Sunrise  was  a.  great  success,  having 
been  given  the  best  of  reviews  and  much  publicity.  I  have  found 
many  parallels,  and  also  many  differences,  between  the  two  works. 
The  latter  must  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  varied  receptions 
they  received.  But  I  feel  there  is  still  another  factor;  people  are 
discouraged,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  ponder  the  threat  of  stron- 
tium 90,  the  subject  broached  in  the  Highest  Tree. 

Sunrise  at  Campobello  is  a  play  concerned  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  during  the  crucial  months  when  he  was  stricken  with 
infantile  paralysis.  It  shows  the  change  and  growth  in  the  man 
which  made  him  the  man  he  became. 

Mr.  Schary  paints  F.D.R.  as  he  emerges  from  a  stiff  bout  with 
polio,  no  longer  a  rich,  snobbish  Grotonian,  but  the  fine  statesman 
most  of  us  know.  The  Highest  Tree  centers  around  Aaron  Cornish, 
a  prominent  American  atomic  physicist,  during  two  days  of  his 
life;  two  days  directly  following  his  discovery  that  he  has  acute 
leukemia.  He  must  tell  his  son,  fiance,  and  relations  of  his  im- 
pending death.  He  must  grasp  and  learn  to  accept  the  fact  and 
prepare  to  live  the  next  six  months  which  he  knows  to  be  his 
probable  allotment.  Like  any  man  in  such  a  situation,  he  attempts 
to  evaluate  his  life  and  to  find  the  true  meaning  of  his  actions. 
After  having  looked  over  his  life  in  retrospect  and  after  having 
consulted  colleagues,  he  finally  concludes  that  he  has  chosen 
erroneously;  that  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  a  wrong,  in  a 
harmful  purpose. 

The  two  plays  contain  many  parallels  which  come  immediately 
to  mind.  Each  centers  around  a.  mature  man,  the  head  of  his  family, 
facing  a  crisis  in  his  life.  Each  is  a  well-bred,  educated  man,  highly 
capable  in  his  field,  be  it  science  or  statesmanship.  Their  burdens, 
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in  the  form  of  disease  ,  arc  from  forces,  essentially  beyond  their  con- 
trol,  which  make  them  victims  oi  chance.  Character  studies  are 
made  of  the  families,  of  their  sensitivities  and  reactions.  Each  play 
also  contains  characters  of  a  less  conventional  type,  politicians  m 
one  case  and  men  of  science  in  the  other.  These  men  are  strong  in- 
fluences, add  color,  and  serve  as  mouthpieces  lor  provocative 
thoughts.  F.D.R.'s  friend  and  dedicated  supporter,  Louis  Howe, 
speaks  following  some  comment  concerning  the  devout  Catholicism 
of  Al  Smith:  "Would  he  be  more  acceptable  if  he  were  a  renegade 
Catholic?"  A  one-time  collegue  of  Dr.  Cornish,  a  victim  of  Mc- 
Carthyism,  when  asked  if  he  misses  his  research  work,  responds: 
"Does  a  bird  miss  its  wings  .  .  .  oh,  I,  ah,  meant  to  say  .  .  .  his 
cage?"  Such  statements,  completely  in  character,  yet  concise  and 
pointed,  are  unforgettable. 

In  Schary's  leading  men  can  be  seen  many  of  the 
playwright's  personal  ideals.  In  a  recent  article  of  his, 
"Advice  to  a  Young  Actor",  we  find  words  with  a  uni- 
versal ring.  After  attempting  to  erase  any  false  illusions 
the  reader  may  have  had  about  the  glamorous  life  in 
the  theatre,  he  asks  that  the  young  actor  "behave  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  being  indignant  with  injustice, 
gracious  with  success,  courageous  with  failure,  patient 
with  opportunity,  and  resolute  in  faith  and  honor".  It 
seems  extremely  significant  that  Schary  does  not  confine 
his  thinking  to  stage  life  but  makes  it  applicable  to  any 
life.  Looking  in  this  light  at  the  two  plays,  we  see  his 
words  echoed  by  the  leads.  Roosevelt  learns  patience 
with  opportunity  and  shows  a  strong  faith  throughout  the  ordeal. 
That  he  is  definitely  emphasized  as  a  man  indignant  with  injustice 
is  seen  in  his  opinion  toward  the  Catholic,  Al  Smith,  and  toward 
the  reviving  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Mr.  Schary  is  even  more  pointed  in 
The  Highest  Tree,  for  this  play  is  centered  around  a  moral  problem. 
Dr.  Cornish's  great  problem  is  to  evaluate  his  wTorld  citizenship. 
The  main  characters  are  exceptionally  strong  men;  they  face 
and  overcome  barriers,  rather  than  allow  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  life.  It  might  be  thought  that  they  border  on  the  unrealistic, 
but  I  think,  rather,  that  they  present  fine,  inspiring  examples  of 
conduct. 

The  differences  between  the  two  plays  are  many.  I  think  that 
Sunrise  at  Campobello  is  the  more  nearly  perfectly  executed  work. 
Mr.  Schary  has  shown  great  discretion  and  good  sense  in  his 
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character  portrayal  and  emphasis.  Critics  say  of  The  Highest  Tree 
that  the  characters  talk  a  great  deal,  and  that  there  is  little  action. 
I  think  this  is,  in  part,  true  of  Sunrise.  But  Sunrise  is  saved  by 
carefully  drawn  characters.  The  audience  is  intrigued  to  be  seeing 
scenes  from  the  lesser  known,  more  personal  part  of  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  a  four-term  President  of  our  country.  The 
balance  of  action  is  also  more  steadily  maintained  in  Sunrise. 
The  snatches  of  extremely  dramatic  movement,  such  as  F.D.R. 
dragging  himself,  solely  by  determination,  across  the  Moor 
to  his  wheelchair,  are  handled  with  finesse  and  are  never 
calculated  tear-jerkers.  However,  in  The  Highest  Tree,  Dr. 
Cornish  becomes  violent  and  temporarily  loses  his  mind.  I 
was  not  so  convinced  of  the  scene's  realism  as  I  should  have 
been,  perhaps  because  there  had  been  so  little  action  pre- 
viously, and  the  meaning  was  lost,  on  account  of  my  utter 
surprise  and  bewilderment. 

The  dialogue  of  both  plays  tends 
to  be  wooden.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  opinion  of  Sunrise's  ad- 
miring critics.  I  know  very  little 
about  Roosevelt,  and,  having  never 
heard  him  or  his  family  in  con- 
versation, I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  if  he  conversed  as  Mr. 
Schary  wrote,  but  I  feel  Mr.  Senary  ought  to  listen  to  normal  con- 
versation and  try  to  achieve  a  less  clever  and  catchy,  more  extempo- 
raneous tone  in  his  scripts. 

I  suggest  that  an  audience  will  accept  more  "unbelievable" 
material  if  the  first  image  is  convincing.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
Sunrise  has  escaped  criticism  although  The  Highest  Tree  and  it, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  suffer  from  many  common  faults.  In  Sunrise,  Mr. 
Schary  exercised  an  admirably  delicate  touch  for  characterization 
which  won  him  his  audience. 

In  regard  to  the  plot,  the  playwright  had  only  to  choose 
the  section  of  Roosevelt's  life  he  wished  to  emphasize.  In 
The  Highest  Tree,  having  chosen  his  theme,  a  man  at  war  with 
himself,  he  had  to  fill  in  the  characters.  He  does  not  choose  well. 
His  son,  a  geneticist,  is  the  only  main  character  who  really  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  the  initial  problem.  The  other 
characters,  far  too  numerous,  rush  on  and  off  stage.  The  viewer  be- 
comes confused  because  so  many  sketches  are  thrown  at  him,  each 
complete  in  only  a  few  lines  of  script.  One  gimmick  used  is  that 
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Dr.  Cornish,  having  told  no  one  of  his  illness,  is  bombarded  by 
complaining,  sympathy-seeking  relatives.  The  idea  is  a  good  one 
and  at  first  the  audience  is  extremely  moved.  However,  the  stream 
of  self-pittiers  is  endless,  and  the  force  is  lost.  I  feel  the  playwright 
did  not  take  into  account  that  Tree  is  not  about  a  famed  family, 
as  is  Sunrise.  In  the  latter  he  had  only  to  recall  to  the  audience  an 
image  and  the  more  familiar  figures  he  could  skillfully  draw  the 
better.  But  in  the  Highest  Tree  the  characters,  all  new,  were  far 
too  numerous  and  often  irrelevant.  I  wish  Mr.  Schary  had  tended 
to  what  he  wanted  to  say  without  so  many  sidelines. 

The  answer  to  the  puzzle  of  the  varying  success  of  the  two  plays 
lies  partly  in  differences  between  the  lead  roles.  F.D.R.,  in  a  fairy- 
tale reality,  surmounts  the  great  obstacle  of  a  disability.  He  emerges 
victorious  with  the  climax  of  his  life  ahead.  And  this  happy  ending 
is  convincing  because  it  is  true;  a  biography  is  always  more  be- 
lievable than  fiction  because  the  subconscious  mind  acknowledges 
the  fact.  In  contrast,  Dr.  Cornish  is  not  nearly  so  happy  a  figure 
at  the  curtain.  His  victory  is  of  a  grimmer  kind;  it  is  that  of  a 
man  meeting  and  living  with,  rather  than  erasing,  a  tragedy.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  this  difference  in  the  leads  is  a  keynote  to  the 
relative  success  or  not.  I  do  feel  that  the  unhappy  ending  of  Tree, 
and  the  unresolved  problem  which  is  left  to  the  viewer,  in  com- 
bination with  more  technical  weaknesses,  detract  from  the  play's 
effectiveness. 

Dore  Schary  has  said  himself  that  his  play  the  Highest  Tree  was 
written  on  three  levels.  The  first  level  concerns  the  family.  Dr. 
Cornish's  numerous  relatives  see  him  as  the  patriarch,  and  they  take 
their  problems  to  him.  The  tension  grows,  as  the  audience,  aware 
that  the  doctor  has  leukemia,  listen  to  his  understanding  responses, 
feeling  his  exasperation,  despair,  and  desperation.  The  second  level 
reveals  the  love  which  Dr.  Cornish  and  his  mistress  find  they  share. 
The  third  level  is  the  playwright's  thoughts  about  the  threat  of 
atomic  testing.  Sunrise  at  Campobello  is  simpler,  having  only  two 
levels.  There  is  that  of  Roosevelt  in  contact  with  other  characters 
and  that  of  his  inner  growth  and  decision.  In  the  former,  the  lines 
are  overly  varied  and  are  not  drawn  together  sufficiently.  The 
mistress  is  unconvincing  after  we  have  just  seen  the  doctor  acting 
in  such  a  paternal  role  toward  the  weaker  members  of  his  family. 
I  cannot  visualize  this  serious  man  in  a  love  affair  of  such  a 
nebulous  type.  I  wish  Mr.  Schary  had  made  a  greater  effort  to 
tie  the  levels  together,  remembering  that  they  all  concern  the 
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same  man,  or  that  he  had  eliminated  one  and  fashioned  the  play 
much  as  he  did  Sunrise  at  Campobello. 

The  one  factor  which  places  The  Highest  Tree  high  in  my 
estimation  is  the  thought  it  stimulates.  The  atomic  threat  is  not 
a  new  idea  in  my  head,  nor  is  it  one  which  I  consider  ready  to 
be  dismissed.  I,  like  Mr.  Schary,  cannot  help  being  horrified  when 
I  read  of  a  controversy  over  whether  Bomb  X  will  annihilate  35 
or  40  million  people. 

The  New  Yorker  states:  "We  now  have  the  ability  to  commit 
omnicide.  But  although  Mr.  Schary  is  concerned  with  these 
problems,  his  play  fights  shy  of  awkward  conclusions.  Reversely, 
he  states  that  he  would  rather  die  than  live  in  a  slave  world."  I  am 
astounded  that  a  man  writing  for  a  magazine  of  which  I  have  always 
thought  highly  could  be  so  obtuse.  He  has  stated  precisely  what 
I  consider  strengths  as  weaknesses.  That  Mr.  Schary  arrives  at  no 
conclusion,  but  leaves  us  feeling  the  urgency  of  the  situation  is 
the  most  powerful  and  honest  approach.  This  brings  home  the 
near-impossibility  of  a  solution  and  makes  us  realize  the  need  for 
the  concentrated  attention  of  every  world  citizen.  That  the  hero 
would  rather  die  than  "live  in  a  slave  world"  is  provocative,  for, 
though  contradictory  to  theories  stating  "peace  for  humanity  at 
any  price"  it  cites  the  sentiment  of  the  vast  majority.  In  this  man 
the  complexity  of  our  world  situation  is  intensified  and  personalized. 

Perhaps  it  is  unsophisticated  to  be  terribly  concerned  with  such 
pressing  world  problems.  Perhaps  I  should  be  fashionably  bored 
with  the  topic,  because  it  is  surely  not  an  original  one,  and  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  unsolved.  However,  I  am  impressed  by  Mr. 
Schary's  concern,  and  would  recommend  to  the  critic  some  of  the 
playwright's  thought  concerning  world  citizenship. 

I  believe  Mr.  Schary  to  be  a  writer  of  our  times.  His  outlook  is 
healthy  and  realistic;  he  is  not  almost  totally  pessimistic  as  is 
Arthur  Miller.  Perhaps  the  failure  of  the  Highest  Tree  is  due  to 
a  kind  of  over-inspiration.  It  is  as  if  the  playwright,  bursting  with 
his  idea,  put  it  on  paper  too  quickly,  and  did  not  conform  to 
dramatic  necessities,  as  he  did  in  Sunrise  at  Campobello.  Yet  his 
intention  is  fine.  Therefore,  I  am  anticipating  a  new  play,  in 
which  the  playwright  will  incorporate  his  high  ideals  and  a  more 
perfect  dramatic  structure.  It  ought  to  be  a  work  that  will  chal- 
lenge us,  the  none-too-conscious  citizens  of  the  world. 
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Dust 


OOK  at  those  senseless,  worthless  specks!  They  gather  every- 


J--'  where.  With  ceaseless  perseverance  they  shroud  the  ground, 
building  their  transitory  mansions,  proclaiming  their  shapeless 
existence.  How  dare  they?  All  the  labor  may  be  swept  away  by 
the  softest  zephyr  that  quivers  through  a  spring  morning  and  none 
will  mourn  the  calamity. 

The  earth  is  filled  with  dust,  the  fragments  of  defunct  civilization. 
The  great  knowledge  that  created  the  splendors  of  the  past,  has,  as 
its  only  evidence,  a  shapless,  hopeless  powder.  The  world  abounds 
with  the  dust  of  dead  men,  dead  minds.  The  residue  is  hideous,  the 
dust  horrible,  beside  the  greatness  that  used  to  be. 

Seeking  the  security  of  its  own,  the  dust  gathers  in  drifts  and 
dunes,  but  the  wind  scatters  it  in  helpless  confusion.  The  dust 
clings  to  the  solid  earth,  but  the  waters  wash  it  away  from  its 
shelter.  Its  whole  existence  is  vain,  and  yet  it  exists  and  strives  to 
regain  the  shape  and  strength  it  has  lost. 

Gradually,  so  gradually,  the  nebuli  become  the  suns.  From  the 
dust,  rise  the  mountains,  beaten  into  shape  by  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  centuries.  From  the  dust,  come  the  adamant  rocks, 
molded  by  the  tortures  of  heat  and  by  the  pounding  of  the  sea. 
From  the  dust,  emerges  that  which  is  stronger  and  more  meaningful 
than  even  that  which  was. 


Mig  Wilkins,  '60 
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The  Song 


The  leaf  descended  as  the  storm  drew  nigh, 

And  high  sweet  notes  were  added  by  the  bird, 

The  wind  blew  forth,  though  channeled,  did  not  sigh, 

But  sang  a  song  now  joyful  to  be  heard. 

I  heard  the  distant  drum  and  the  sea  roar, 

And  bells  their  contributions  made  to  tone, 

And  all  things  living  sang  from  shore  to  shore 

Though  just  before  the  leaf  had  sung  alone. 

The  string  resounded  from  the  wooden  frame, 

And  reeds  came  in  forgetting  lamentation, 

And  not  one  sound  pealed  forth  without  a  name, 

But  still  the  leaf  directed  the  formation, 

And  now  the  calm  has  come;  yet  high  the  sea, 

The  wonder  of  it  all  remains  with  me. 

Dorothy  Evans,  '61 


The  Game 

I  stood  gold-bathed  near  the  open  shore 

Which  glittered  brightly  in  the  daylight's  fire. 

The  sea,  in  rising  from  his  rocky  floor, 

Built  mountain  crags,  each  one  a  peak  still  higher. 

I  playfully  began,  in  childhood  glee, 

To  seek  and  catch  the  frothy-fingered  hands; 

The  smiling  sea  knew  he  was  ever  free 

And,  laughing,  left  me  on  the  drier  lands. 

Then,  while  I  watched  to  learn  the  ocean's  game, 

The  sun  as  well  found  joy  in  teasing  me, 

And  threw  into  my  eyes  his  brilliant  flame. 

(My  chances  lost  to  catch  the  fleeting  sea!) 

So,  vanquished,  did  I  leave  the  beach  that  day, 

And  thought  I  heard  two,  laughing  in  the  spray. 

Clarissa  Hutchins,  '00 
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"C'est  ce  que  je  fais,  moi" 


Quand  les  jours 

Longs  et  durs, 

Longs  et  sombres, 

Te  semblent  interminables, 

Arrete-toi. 

Ou  que  tu  sois, 
Arrete-toi. 
C'est  ce  que  je  fais,  moi. 

Ferme  les  yeux, 

Ecoute  le  silence  .  .  . 

.  .  .  et  pense  .  .  . 

Et  quand  tu  ouvres  les  yeux, 

Tu  verras  un  ciel  bleu, 

Si  tu  le  veux. 

Meme  s'il  pleut 
Et  les  nuages  sont  noires. 
C'est  ce  que  je  fais,  moi. 

Tu  pourras  transformer,  si  tu  le  veux, 

Ces  moments  obscurs, 

Ces  jours  interminables, 

En  les  moments  heureux 

Et  les  jours  plus  favorables, 

Si  tu  veux  voir  le  bon  .  .  .  faire  un  sourire  .  . 

Mais  c'est  a  toi, 

Le  choix  .  .  . 

.  .  .  (prend-le)  .  .  . 
C'est  ce  que  je  fais,  moi. 

Anna  Dudley, 
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Kncxk,  knoc^knock^mofffccf 

I  called  come  irv— 
flh!aajind-blouYi  branch. 


Tinu  crumb  of  bread 
Mownq  across 

The  table 
fin  ant-fu^s  and  pulls. 


Uft/e  Stem  coated 

With  silver 

Ice  .  don't  bend  to 
Bre*V-Sjpnng  is  coring 


] 


A  Continuation  of  Carroll's  Satire 


"Have  some  more  tea",  said  the  March  Hare. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Alice.  "I've  had  three  cups  already." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  have  some  more,"  said  the  Mad  Hatter, 
filling  her  cup. 

"But  I  don't  want  any  more  tea,"  cried  Alice. 

"You  must  have  some  tea,"  repeated  the  Hatter.  "It's  an  Honor 
Rule." 

"Honor  Rule?"  queried  Alice  doubtfully.  "What  has  tea  to  do 
with  honor?" 

"Don't  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  'honor'?"  asked  the 
March  Hare,  horrified. 

"Of  course,"  declared  Alice,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  revere 
honor  along  with  cleanliness,  truth,  and  good  manners. 

"Well,  then?"  triumphed  the  Hatter. 

"But  isn't  an  Honor  Rule  one  which  one  is  on  one's  honor  to 
obey?" 

"Nonsense,  child;  that  would  never  work.  'Honor  Rule'  simply 
means  an  important  rule." 

"Then  why  do  they  call  it  an  Honor  Rule?"  asked  Alice. 

"Because  if  you  break  it,  it  is  our  honor  to  punish  you,"  said 
the  Hatter. 

"Oh,"  said  Alice. 

"Have  some  more  tea?"  burbled  the  dormouse. 

Carolyn  Kent,  '60 
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Eileen  Christelow 


To  Give  and  To  Take 


I/^YOKO-SAN  half  opened  her  eyes  and  glanced  at  the  silent 
shapes  lying  beside  her.  She  closed  her  eyes  again  and  began  to 
drift  into  a  calm  and  safe  darkness.  She  stopped  herself  and  forced 
her  eyes  open  again.  One  of  the  silent  forms  turned  over  and 
sighed.  It  was  quiet  again.  Kyoko-san  stretched  and  then  sat  up. 
She  watched  a  ray  of  early  morning  sunlight  play  on  her  covers. 
And  then  with  a  sudden  burst  of  energy  she  threw  off  the  covers 
and  climbed  out  of  her  futon  onto  the  soft  tatami  floor.  She  stood 
up  and  glanced  at  the  still  inert  forms  and  then  silently  crept  out 
of  the  room.  She  slid  open  one  of  the  shoji  and  slipped  outside.  A 
soft  breath  of  fresh  air  brushed  against  her  face  as  she  looked  out 
towards  the  sparkling  sea.  She  went  to  a  small  water  pump  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  yard  and  splashed  icy  water  over  her  face.  She 
awakened  and  it  suddenly  felt  good  to  be  alive.  She  looked  again 
at  the  deep  blue  sea  as  the  breeze  blew  against  her  shinning  face. 
She  had  grown  up  by  this  sea.  When  she  was  a  child  it  had  provided 
many  happy  games  for  her.  She  used  to  play  pirates  and  go  swim- 
ming with  her  friends  at  the  beach.  Now  the  sea  provided  her 
living.  She  dove  for  pearls  with  many  of  the  other  women  of  the 
village. 

She  remembered  an  old  uncle  who  had  used  to  take  her  on  his 
knee  when  she  was  a  child  and  tell  her  all  sorts  of  thrilling  stories 
about  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  each  story  he  would  say,  "Remember 
my  child,  the  provides  our  living.  We  take  much  from  it  yet  it  has 
taken  nothing  from  us.  Never  be  greedy  with  the  sea."  She  would 
always  nod  her  head  vigorously,  pretending  to  understand,  yet 
she  never  did.  There  was  something  that  drew  her  close  to  the 
sea.  It  was  something  that  she  could  never  explain.  There  was  a 
beauty  to  this  sea  that  she  had  learned  to  love,  to  fear,  and  to 
respect.  "Kyoko-chan!"  Her  dreaming  was  interrupted  by  a  soft 
voice  behind  her.  She  turned  to  see  her  mother  standing  in  the 
door-way,  "You  must  get  ready.  You  haven't  much  time,"  she  said 
softly.  Kyoko-san  nodded  and  ran  back  into  the  house.  She  quickly 
changed  into  a  bathing  suit  and  put  a  large  American  shirt  over 
it  and  tied  a  sash  around  her  waist.  She  ran  outside  again.  Her 
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mother  was  looking  at  the  sea.  She  turned  when  Kyoko-san  came 
out.  "Here  is  some  food,"  she  said  handing  Kyoko-san  a  small 
brass  box. 

"Thank  you,  Mother,"  said  Kyoko-san,  taking  the  small  brass 
box.  "Good-bye,"  she  called  as  she  ran  down  the  hill  with  her 
geta  clapping  against  the  dirt  road  and  her  shirt  flapping  against 
her  legs. 

She  soon  came  to  a  broad,  wide  beach  where  she  stopped  a 
minute  to  take  off  the  geta  and  to  catch  her  breath.  Fishing  boats 
were  lined  up  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  few  of  the  other 
pearl  divers  had  arrived.  They  were  walking  down  the  beach 
towards  some  smaller  boats.  Kyoko-san  ran  towards  them.  "Namiko- 
chan,  Harako-chan!  O'hiogozimasu!"  The  two  figures  turned.  She 
waved,  They  waved  and  waited  for  her.  She  ran  swiftly  towards 
them.  She  caught  up  and  they  walked  on  together  chattering  happily 
of  what  a  lovely  day  it  was  and  of  the  latest  town  gossips.  They 
got  to  the  boats  where  the  rest  of  the  pearl  divers  were  warming 
themselves  around  a  fire  and  eating  bits  of  raw  fish  which  they 
had  brought  for  breakfast.  A  few  women  got  up  and  wandered 
towards  the  boats  and  soon  everyone  had  joined  them. 

Kyoko-san  stood  by  the  side  of  her  boat  and  helped  to  push  it 
into  the  water.  It  was  a  hard  job  and  took  great  strength  and  skill. 
The  boat  slid  slowly  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Kyoko-san  could  feel 
her  muscles  strain  as  she  pushed  with  all  her  might  at  the  splintery 
side.  The  boat  lunged  as  it  hit  the  water.  The  women  in  front  of 
her  jumped  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  grabbed  a  long  pole  and 
began  to  push  the  boat  with  it.  Kyoko-san  waded  a  little  farther 
into  the  cool  water  and  then  she  swung  herself  easily  into  the  boat. 
She  grabbed  a  pole  and  began  to  push  with  all  her  might.  Soon 
everyone  was  in  the  boat  pushing  hard  at  the  poles.  Sweat  was 
streaming  down  Kyko-san's  face.  She  saw  a  great  wave  coming  and 
steeled  herself  for  the  blow.  The  boat  lunged  back.  Everyone 
pushed  even  harder  and  then  suddenly  the  boat  was  out  of  danger. 
It  was  off  the  beach.  Someone  at  the  back  turned  on  the  motor 
and  the  boat  began  to  slide  through  the  water  with  a.  gentle 
rocking  motion.  Everyone  relaxed  and  chattered  happily.  Kyoko- 
san  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  looked  dreamily  at  the 
foam  made  by  it.  Today,  she  decided,  would  be  the  day  when  she 
would  have  good  luck.  Maybe  she  could  find  a  huge  oyster  with 
the  biggest  pearl  in  the  world.  The  foam  formed  pictures  of  large 
mansions  in  Tokyo.  Then  she  saw  herself  in  beautiful  silk  kimono. 
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The  motor  slopped.  Kyoko-san  looked  up.  It  was  the  place  they 
had  been  the  day  before.  She  recognized  some  of  the  curious  rock 
formations  that  stood  majestically  out  of  the  water.  She  grabbed  a 
wooden  bucket  and  jumped  into  the  cold  water.  A  shiver  ran  up  and 
down  her  spine  from  the  sudden  change.  She  shoved  the  wooden 
bucket  in  front  of  her.  It  bobbed  defiantly  in  the  water.  She  gave  it 
another  shove  and  then  began  to  swim.  She  reached  a  spot  that 
satisfied  her  and  then  dove  under.  All  sound  ceased.  She  felt  very 
peaceful.  She  looked  around  and  then  swam  to  a  rock  covered 
with  oysters.  She  grabbed  at  a  few  of  the  coarse  round  shells  and 
then  gave  a  mightly  kick.  She  went  slowly  to  the  top.  A  blast  of 
fresh  air  hit  her  face  as-  she  reached  the  surface.  She  took  a  breath 
of  air  to  relieve  her  bursting  lungs.  She  looked  around  for  her 
bucket.  It  was  bobbing  with  the  waves  a  few  feet  away.  She  swam 
to  it  and  dropped  her  shells  in.  She  stayed  there  for  a  few  seconds 
filling  her  lungs  with  air.  Then  she  dove  under  and  peace  descended 
upon  her  again.  She  looked  around  and  saw  a  cluster  of  large  shells 
practically  hidden  under  a  mass  of  dark  seaweed  between  two 
rocks.  They  were  the  largest  shells  she  had  ever  seen.  They  were 
the  shells  she  had  dreamed  of.  She  eagerly  stuck  her  hand  through 
the  seaweed  and  grabbed  at  the  shells.  She  gave  a  mighty  kick  to 
go  up  to  the  top  with  her  treasure.  She  didn't  move.  A  feeling  of  fear 
flooded  over  her.  She  looked  and  saw  that  her  arm  was  entangled 
among  the  grasping  fingers  of  the  seaweed,  her  numbed  fingers 
tore  at  the  slimy  growth.  Pictures  of  her  family  swam  through 
her  mind.  Her  mother's  face  appeared.  "No,  no,  no,"  her  mind 
screamed.  "I'm  too  young,  too  young,  someone,  anybody  help 
me,"  the  face  of  her  old  uncle  came  before  her.  "Never  be 
greedy  with  the  sea."  Namiko-chan's  face  swam  up  before  her. 
She  had  been  a  good  friend.  She  couldn't  hold  her  breath  any 
longer.  Everything  went  black. 

Something  cold  hit  her  face.  She  breathed  in.  Air!  She  breathed 
again.  She  opened  her  eyes.  Namiko-chan  was  looking  at  her.  They 
were  still  in  the  water.  Namiko-chan  was  holding  her  up  with 
one  hand  and  holding  her  bucket  with  the  other.  The  boat  was 
coming  towards  them.  She  was  living!  The  face  of  her  uncle 
came  again  into  her  confused  mind.  "Remember  my  child,  the 
sea  gives  much  to  us,  yet  it  has  not  taken  anything  from  us.  Never 
be  greedy  with  the  sea."  Kyoko-san  nodded  her  head.  This  time 
she  understood. 
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Contest  For  Corn  Chompers 


CUMMER  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  and  most  exciting  too.  Why? 
^  Because  it's  corn-on-the-cob  time,  of  course.  During  my  lifetime 
I  have  seen  many  corn  cob  eaters  but  have  yet  to  decide  which  is 
most  effective,  efficient,  and  enjoyable  method  of  gnawing  at  the 
kernels. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  method  is  the  business  man's 
routine:  three  quick  bites  in  succession,  three  quick  crunching 
chomps,  and  a  swallow.  Gulp.  Of  course,  there  is  the  more  in- 
teresting loose  tooth  method,  otherwise  referred  to  as  the  corny 
approach.  The  right  qualifications  must  be  held  for  this;  a  loose 
or  missing  tooth  directly  in  front.  One  proceeds  to  migrate  down 
one  row,  unconsciously  excluding  every  fourth  kernel,  thus  leaving 
vertical  rows  in  radical  symmetry.  Having  passed  the  age  of  eight, 
one  cannot  continue  this  method  so  one  grasps  the  next.  This  is 
usually  the  chipmunk  style.  One  munches  three  whole  rows  without 
lifting  the  ear  away  from  the  mouth.  When  one  has  finished,  one 
reluctantly  sets  the  ear  back  on  the  plate  and  kerchoos  with  a 
mouthful.  How  can  one  ever  get  along  in  this  world  with  such 
horrid  manners?  One  might  as  well  give  up.  For  the  next  thirty 
years  one  refuses  to  eat  corn.  Yes,  stops  eating  corn,  sad  as  it  may 
seem.  Finally  will  power  gives  out  and  sheepishly  but  hungrily 
the  corn  lover  gallops  to  the  nearest  "First  National"  and  darts  to 
the  green  and  yellow  vegetable  aisle.  One  suddenly  remembers 
that  for  the  last  five  years  one  has  not  been  installed  with  the 
set  of  teeth  one  were  born  with.  When  one  looks  at  the  yellow 
kernels  embroidered  with  cornsilk,  one's  mouth  begins  to  water. 
But  what's  the  use?  The  splitting  and  scraping  out  of  kernels 
of  the  false  tooth  method  is  too  time  consuming  for  every  ear. 
One  slinks  to  the  canned  foods  section  for  a  can  of  creamed  corn. 

Joan  Goldthwait,  '61 
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"Waiting  for  the  God  King 


'"T'HE  dirty  pebble  rolled  too  far.  Mustafa,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
ran  playfully  to  catch  it.  He  was  much  younger  than  the  others 
and  he  was  clumsy  but  after  losing  every  time,  a  challenging  feeling 
of  vengeance  made  him  scorn  and  abuse  the  other  boys.  His  father 
was  the  Sheik  of  the  village.  He  could  play  with  anyone,  he  was  born 
with  that  right.  The  pebble  rolled  till  it  hit  the  sandals  of  a  fat 
and  bald  man  who  was  sweating  and  panting  under  the  burning  sun. 

#  #  #  # 

Mustafa  was  ordered  to  fetch  his  father  who  came  running 
awkwardly  in  his  embroidered  gold  robe.  One  hour  later  the 
whole  village  was  preparing  for  the  arrival  of  their  god.  The  fat 
man  drove  off  to  bring  bewilderment  and  happiness  to  another 
distant  village.  In  a  week  their  god  would  be  with  them.  The 
strenuous  waiting  for  the  god  king  would  end  in  a  week  but  his 
blessings,  the  air  he  breathed,  the  earth  he  stood  on  and  all  his 
words  would  remain  in  the  village  forever. 

In  Damascus,  Beirut  and  Cairo  preparations  were  made  for  the 
arrival  of  the  young  religious  leader,  the  Karim  Khan.  The  newsmen 
swarmed  into  Beirut  where  the  young  god  would  start  his  tour. 
He  was  scheduled  for  a  five-day  stay  in  Lebanon  where  he  would 
find  peace  and  solitude  before  his  long  dreaded  journey  to  the 
Syrian  mountains.  Preparations  for  his  arrival  were  even  more 
acute  in  the  homes  of  many  noted  Lebanese  and  Syrian  families. 
He  was  the  best  catch  in  the  world  and  the  young  ladies  knew  it. 
Somehow  all  those  qualified  arranged  to  be  introduced  or  perhaps 
just  to  be  with  him  and  to  stare  all  night  in  disbelief  and  in 
wonder  at  him. 

The  god  finally  arrived.  He  was  very  young;  his  weary  face  hid 
a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  shyness  under  a  bright  smile.  His  slim 
figure  moved  gracefully  and  majestically  between  the  short  and 
stubby  figures  of  the  receiving  committee.  A  mixture  of  French, 
English  and  murmur  of  Arabic  from  time  to  time  escaped  from 
the  fast  moving  party. 

The  promised  moments  of  solitude  in  the  hotel  St.  Georges  had 
arrived.  The  view  of  the  Mediterranean  stretched  forever  in  in  nit 
of  the  Khan.  Somewhere  beyond  the  horizon  he  could  be  human 
and  normal  again.  Maybe  in  the  soccer  field  among  his  friends  at 
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Harvard  or  in  his  father's  villa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  now  he  is  god  to  millions  of  faithful  moslems.  Three 
years  ago  he  did  not  even  know  how  a  Moslem  prays.  The  Koran, 
in  Arabic,  is  too  hard  and  he  is  too  young. 

Every  hour  in  these  five  days  spent  in  Lebanon  he  was  in  a 
different  place,  with  different  people,  and  speaking  a  different 
language.  At  night  he  danced  with  beautifully  groomed  partners; 
in  the  daytime  he  visited  and  worshiped  in  beautiful  mosques. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  he  water-skied  for  two  hours  every 
day.  Only  in  those  two  blessed  hours  he  was  young,  fresh  and  gay; 
he  was  a  scholar  and  above  all  he  was  human. 

#  *  #  # 

The  dirty  pebble  rolled  too  far.  Mustafa,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
ran  playfully  to  catch  it.  The  pebble  settled  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
young  and  handsome  man.  Bewildered  and  disappointed,  Mustafa 
stood  wondering  at  his  god  —  a  god  who  wore  no  golden  dress  nor 
long  white  beard. 

Aida  Sharabati 


A  Few  Of  My  Favorite  Spring  Things 

Open  air  studies  (except  when  there's  rain), 
Bare  legs  and  shoulders  for  tanning  the  brain, 
Moist  greening  grasses  that  make  your  skin  itch, 
Blue  lake  of  sky-shine  that  makes  your  heart  twitch, 
Breeze  full  of  day  dreams  to  tantalize  me, 
Shell  of  the  summer  bears  sounds  of  the  sea. 

Joyce  Matteis,  '60 
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Margot  Drayton 


About  Face/ 


TT  WAS  our  fourth  day  on  that  romantic,  exciting  isle  in  the 
-**  deep  blue  Atlantic  called  Bermuda.  As  we  sat  playing  three- 
handed  bridge  at  one  of  the  tiny  tables  in  the  bar  of  our  hotel, 
which  at  this  time  of  afternoon  doubled  as  a  less  sinister  lounge 
or  refuge  from  the  sun,  my  two  friends  and  I  felt  anything  but 
excited  and  not  the  least  inclined  toward  romance. 

''One  spade",  Babs  chirped,  in  an  attempt  to  appear  happy.  Un- 
fortunately this  attempt  failed  miserably. 

"Pass." 

"I'd  love  to  make  one",  came  a  voice  from  a  nearby  table 
occupied  by  four  young  men  who  sat  leering  in  our  direction  over 
their  beer  glasses.  They  were  obviously  members  of  that  multitude 
which  seemed  to  invade  the  island  about  four  each  afternoon: 
the  servicemen  stationed  at  Kindley  Field  who  roamed  the  island 
until  early  morning  in  search  of  "a  few  laughs"  as  they  so  sauvely 
put  it. 

We  cooly  ignored  the  remark. 

These  sailors,  or  soldiers,  or  Marines  or  whatever  they  happened 
to  be,  were  indirectly  the  cause  of  our  depression.  We  had  been 
tola1  before  we  came  to  Bermuda  about  the  "fabulous  social  life" 
and  the  "divine  college  men"  that  the  island  was  famous  for,  but 
so  far  we  were  completely  unimpressed.  We  had  met  to  date  seven 
G.I.'s,  four  Marines,  thirteen  sailors  and  a.  Princeton  freshman.  The 
Princeton  boy  had  become  our  acquaintance  during  a  freak 
accident  as  we  were  checking  in  to  the  hotel  the  day  we  arrived.  He 
was  sauntering  across  the  lobby  (Princeton  freshmen  never  walk 
when  they  can  saunter)  intent  on  an  attractive  girl  standing  at  the 
desk.  He  was  so  intent,  in  fact,  that  he  failed  to  notice  my  suitcase 
which  was  directly  in  his  path.  Suddenly,  we  heard  a  thud  and 
a  groan  as  he  and  my  suitcase  met  head  on.  We  turned  to  see  two 
khaki  clad  legs  waving  above  a  pile  of  my  clothes.  It  was  then  that 
I  realized  I  had  forgotten  to  lock  my  bag  again  after  customs  in- 
spection. He  disentangled  himself  and  apologized  exhaustingly  while 
I  smiled  as  sweetly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  and  hastily 
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jammed  my  belongings  back  into  my  suitcase.  We  saw  Princeton 
quite  a  few  times  after  that,  but  each  time  he  blushed  horribly 
and  retreated  swiftly. 

Our  real  problem  was  not  with  servicemen  but  with  a,  Bermuda 
law  which  forbids  men  in  uniform  to  enter  the  various  hotels  and 
lounges  on  the  island.  This  means  that  at  three  o'clock  sharp  the 
day  shift  at  the  base  retreats  to  the  barracks,  changes  to  civilian 
clothes  and  rushes  out  to  mingle  unrecognized  with  the  "divine 
college  men".  That  was  where  we  came  in.  The  first  two  days,  we 
were  completely  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  two  sets  of 
wolves.  We  would  sit  down  on  the  beach,  at  an  outdoor  table  or  in 
the  lobby,  and,  as  we  had  been  told,  the  expected  and  accepted  thing 
would  happen.  Within  a  few  minutes,  a  group  of  three  or  four 
boys  would  walk  up  to  us,  give  us  a  collectively  friendly  smile,  sit 
down  and  start  talking  to  us.  It  usually  took  about  ten  minutes 
for  them  to  ask  us  out  for  the  evening.  At  home  this  sort  of  thing 
would  be  completely  unheard  of,  but  in  Bermuda,  land  of  sun, 
sand,  sea  and  friendly  people,  it  was  entirely  proper  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  way  to  act. 

At  first,  Babs,  Alice  and  I  enjoyed  these  casual  encounters, 
However,  we  got  a  bit  disgusted  when,  for  the  sixth  time  in  a  row, 
we  asked  a  group  of  boys  how  long  they  had  been  in  Bermuda, 
and  the  group  answered  en  masse  as  had  the  other  five  groups, 
"Eighteen  months.  We're  stationed  here."  We  learned  fairly 
quickly  to  ask  that  particular  question  first  to  save  time  and 
trouble.  The  answer  seemed  to  be  the  same  each  time,  and  each 
time  it  sent  us  quickly  but  discretely  on  our  way.  By  the  third 
day,  Thursday,  we  could  tell  just  by  looking  at  a  group  whether 
they  were  in  college  or  in  the  service. 

So  here  it  was  Friday  afternoon  and  we  were  reduced  to  bridge 
playing  and  lemonade  sipping.  Of  course,  the  picture  wasn't  en- 
tirely black.  Dark  grey,  perhaps,  but  not  black.  There  were  a 
number  of  very  nice  looking  college  boys  around,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  more  reserved  by  nature  and  more  polite.  They  refrained 
from  the  bold  approach.  This  meant  that  they  were  running  a 
poor  second  as  far  as  the  dating  race  went. 

"You  open,  Diane,"  said  Alice  in  an  undisguished  tone  of  utter 
boredom. 

"Okay,"  I  said  as  I  laid  a  low  heart  on  the  table. 
"Say,  I've  got  a  terrific  idea,"  exploded  Babs  suddenly.  "Let's  have 
dinner  in  our  room  tonight  and  play  bridge  instead  of  going  crazy 
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another  night  in  this  mess."  She  waved  her  hand  at  the  crowded 
bar  in  general  and  at  the  leerers  in  particular. 

"That's  the  best  idea  yet,"  I  agreed,  wishing  that  I  had  had 
the  nerve  to  suggest  it. 

"Yeah,  I  wouldn't  spend  another  night  in  this  rat  race  if  you 
paid  me,"  declared  Alice. 

"Me  either."  Babs  and  I  firmly  nodded  in  agreement. 

"Oh,  no,"  groaned  Babs  looking  behind  me.  "Here  come  the 
Marines." 

Three  figures  loomed  up  in  back  of  me  accompanied  by  the  clink 
of  glasses  against  cold  beer  bottles.  Three  chairs  were  pulled  up 
to  our  already  crowded  table  and  three  bottles  deposited  among  the 
cards.  We  continued  our  game  in  cold  silence.  One  look  assured 
us  that  we  were  not  and  most  certainly  would  not  be  interested  in 
them.  They  were  exactly  the  type  we  were  sick  and  tired  of.  The 
boy  sitting  to  my  left  was  clad  in  tight  levies,  a  rumpled  plaid 
shirt  and  a  five  o'clock  shadow.  The  one  across  from  me  was  blond 
and  wore  khaki  bermudas,  a  Madras  shirt  and  extremely  self- 
confident  look  on  his  face.  The  third  one  now  sat  a  little  bit  behind 
me  to  the  right.  I  had  gotten  only  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
sat  dowrn,  but  that,  I  was  positive,  was  enough.  He  wore  black- 
rimmed  glasses,  had  dark  hair  and  a  few  extra  pounds  which  he 
obviously  did  not  need.  I  didn't  even  bother  to  take  a  good  look 
at  them.  Instead  I  gazed  steadily  at  my  bridge  hand. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  the  blond  boy  asked. 

"How  long  have  you  been  down  here?"  Alice  countered. 

"We  just  got  here,"  he  grinned. 

JUST  GOT  HERE! 

Suddenly,  the  three  of  us  were  alert  and  no  longer  interested  in 
bridge.  I  turned  a  little  in  my  chair  to  try  to  get  a  better  look  at 
the  boy  behind  me. 

"Where  do  you  go  to  school?"  asked  Babs. 

"Yale." 

At  the  mention  of  Yale,  I  swung  around  in  my  chair,  nearly 
upsetting  the  table,  beer,  cards  and  all.  I  found  myself  looking 
into  deep  set  brown  eyes  now  minus  the  glasses.  Then  he  smiled  a 
smile  that  surely  only  Hollywood  could  claim.  I  realized  that  what 
I  had  thought  was  fat  was  actually  solid  muscle.  I  swallowed  — 
twice  —  and  managed  to  say,  "What  did  you  say  your  name  was 
again?" 

He  looked  amused.  "I  didn't,  .  .  .  but  it's  Chuck." 
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There  followed  the  usual  where-do-you-come-from  and  do-you- 
know  conversation,  but  for  once  it  wasn't  a  bit  boring  or  trite. 
Just  .  .  .  nice.  Across  the  table  Babs  and  Levies  were  discussing  a 
book  by  Faulkner  while  Alice  just  sat  with  a  stunned  look  on  her 
face  as  the  Blond  told  her  the  wonders  of  Yale. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  of  talking  and  laughing,  I  realized 
that  we  would  have  to  hurry  and  dress  or  we  would  be  late  for 
dinner.  I  mentioned  this  fact  and  got  for  my  trouble  looks  of 
genuine  disappointment  from  the  boys  and  looks  which  I  thought 
resembled  hate  from  the  girls.  Chuck  calmly  regarded  the  group 
and,  as  if  he  were  the  boys'  spokesman,  said,  "Why  don't  we  all 
go  see  the  Talbot  Brothers  over  at  Elbow  Beach  Club  tonight?" 
He  looked  questioningly  at  me. 

"We'd  love  to,"  we  practically  shouted. 

"Fine,"  all  three  boys  said  in  unison. 

"Pick  you  up  at  eight  thirty." 

"Okay." 

"See  you  then." 

We  walked  out  of  the  bar,  down  the  long  hall  and  through  the 
lobby  in  elated  silence.  Once  in  our  room  with  the  door  closed  be- 
hind us,  we  exploded  in  a  burst  of  giggles  and  garbled  phrases 
.  .  .  "He's  divine!"  .  .  .  "Those  shoulders!"  .  .  .  "He  understands 
Faulkner.  Imagine!"  .  .  . 

I  retreated  to  the  closet  to  make  the  hard  decision  of  what  to 
wear.  Suddenly,  a  thought  struck  me.  I  leaned  out  the  door  and 
said  seriously,  "Bridge,  anyone?"  I  quickly  ducked  back  inside  as  a 
hairbrush  came  whizzing  in  my  direction  and  another  spasm  of 
giggles  erupted. 


Commencement 

We've  read  and  thought  and  wondered 
And  now  we've  reached  Commencement. 
At  last  we've  found  an  ending. 
We're  through! 

Or,  Is  this  just  a  new  beginning? 

Anne  Kales,  '60 
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The  Search 


A  room  filled  with  sweaty  smoke 
And  laces  blurred  with  frosty  light, 
The  deathless  hush  of  rigid  lips, 
The  rapture  of  a  wailing  horn, 
Of  walking  fingers  on  piano  keys 
Embraced  with  passioned  poet's  verse; 
Of  purple  mountains  and  silver  tears, 
Of  paradise  beyond  the  walls, 
And  slums  of  filthy  lust. 

Lamenting  that  he  could  not  climb 
The  prison  walls  of  hell  in  life, 
The  eyes  of  stone  stared  out  in  space, 
Reaching  for  the  abstract  world 
Whose  view  was  barred  from  human  soul. 

The  broken  voice  no  longer  spoke; 
The  words  were  cooled  in  silent  death 
As  melody  sank  and  lights  grew  dim. 
A  paradise  could  not  be  found. 

Elizabeth  Dexter,  '60 
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The  Atlantic  Contest  Prize  Poem 


THE  FOAL 

By  a  moth  flickered  light  and  the  silence 
Of  all  of  us  and  the  old  barn  waiting, 
It  was  born.  We  knelt  in  the  glowing  straw 
And  breathed  with  the  sobbing  ribs 
Until  we  knew  it  was  all  right. 

Doc  put  his  ear  to  the  wet  little  skin 

And  winked  at  my  naked  face  as  he  did. 

A  bit  of  straw  fluttered  before  its  breath; 

It  sneezed  and  stumbled  up,  blinking.  Again  silence 

And  we  waited  and  the  straw  glowed  and  a  rat  watched. 

The  foal  took  a  step  and  found  the  mare 

And  we  knew  it  was  all  right. 

Dawn  came  anyway, 

And  we  crunched  across  the  drive 

And  the  wet  grass  to  the  lighted  kitchen 

To  scrambled  eggs  and  coffee 

And  the  5  o'clock  weather  report. 

Sally  Babb,  '60 
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Soft  wonder 
At  dew-cooled  grass 
Comforting  my  feet, 
Brave  new  flowers 
Wafting  precious  scents, 
Fragile  young  leaves 
Shading  my  love, 
Delicate  breezes 
Soothing  my  soul. 

My  aching  heart, 
Caressed 
By  birth  of  the 
Richly  pregnant  Earth, 
Begins  to  stir 
And  grow 
And  live. 

I  accept  the  promise 
As  I  return  and  watch  while 
The  world  emerges, 
Blended 
Into  one  song 
One  hope 
One  truth 

By  the  gentle  hands  of  God. 

Olea  Smith,  '60 
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